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%  HISTORY   OF    MAN« 

ciety.  3#  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences.  To  explain 
thefe  heads,  a  preliminary  difcourfe  is  neceflary  ; 
which  is,  to  examine,  Whether  all  men  be  of  one 
lineage,  defcended  from  a  iingle  pair,  or  whether 
there  be  different  races  originally  (iftind. 
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Preliminart  DiscouRSEf  concerning  tbe  Origin  qf 
Men  and  of  Languages. 


w 


Hether  tbere  are  difFerent  races  of  meOi^ 
or  whether  all  men  are  of  one  race  with- 
out  any  difFerence  but  what  proceeds  from  climate 
QT  other  external  caufe,  is  a  queftion  which  philo- 
ibphers  differ  widely  about.  As  the  queftion  h  of 
moment  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  man,  I  purpofe  to 
contribute  my  mite.  And,  in  order  to  adn||L  all 
the  light  poffible,  a  view  of  brüte  animals  as  di- 
vided  into  difFerent  races  or  kinds,  will  make  a 
proper  introduftion. 

As  many  animals  contribute  to  our  well-being, 
and  as  many  are  noxious,  man  would  be  a  being 
not  a  little  imperfeft,  were  he  provided  with  no 
means  but  experience  for  diftinguifhing  the  one 
fort  from  the  other,  Did  every  animal  make  a 
fpecies  by  itfelf  (indvilging  the  expreflion)  dif- 
fering  from  all  others,  a  man  would  finifli  bis 
courfe  without  acquiring  as  much  knowledge  of 
animals  as  is  neceffary  even  for  felf-prefervation  : 
be  would  be  abfolutcly  ^t  a  lofs  with  refpeft  to 
unknown  individuals.  The  Deity  has  left  none 
of  bis  works  imperfed.  Animals  are  formed  of 
difFerent  kinds  ;  refemblance  prevailing  among 
animals  of  the  fame  kind,  diffimilitude  among  ani* 
mals  of  difFerent  kinds.     And,  to  prevent  confu- 

A  2  ^on. 
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£on,  kinds  axe  diftinguifhed  ^xternally  by  figure, 

air,  manner,  fo  clearly  as  not  to  efcape  even  a 

child  f.     Nor  does  Divine  Wifdo^p  ftop  here :  tp 

coniplete  the  fyftem,  we  are  endued  with  ai>  in- 

nate  convidtion,  that  each  kind  has  properties  pe- 

culiar  to  itfelf ;  and  that  thefe  properties  belong 

€o  every  individual  of  the  kind  f.     Our  road  to 

the  knowledge   of  animals   is   thus   wonderfuUy 

fhortened  :  the  experience  we  have  of  the  difpofi- 

tion  and  properties  of  any  animal,  is  applied  withott^ 

hefitation  to  every  one  of  the  kind.     By  that  con- 

yidlion,  a  child,  familiär  with  one  dog,  is  fond  of 

oth^  that  refemble  it :     An  European,  upon  the 

^rfl  fight  of  a  cow  in  Africa,  ilrokes  it  as  gentle 

and  innocent :  and  an  African  avoids  a  tiger  in 

Hindoftan  as  ät  home. 

If  the  foregoing  theory  be  well  founded,  neither 

experience  nor  arguipent  is  required  to  prove,  that 

a  horfe  is  not  an  afs,  or  that  a  monkey  is  not 

a  man:|:.     In  fome  individuals  indeed,  there  is 

fiich  a  mixture  of  refemblance  and  diflimilitude, 

as  tö  render  it  uncertain  to  what  fpecies  they  be- 

long.     But  fuch  inftances  are  rare,  and  impinge 

liqt  on  the  general  }aw«     Such  queftions  niay  be 

curious,  but  they  are  of  little  ufe. 

'      '  Whether 

♦  '*  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every 
**  beaft  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
V  them  unto  Adam  to  fee  what  he  would  call  them.  And 
**  Adam  gave  nao^e^  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air^ 
f ;  and  to  every  beaft  of  the  field."     Gen.  ii.  19. 

f  §ee  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  2.  p.  490.  edit.  5« 

1  See  M.  Buffon's  Natural  Hiftory. 


OF  MEN9  AND  OF  LANOUAO£S.  ^ 

Whether  man  bc  provided  by  nature  with  a 
fdculty  to  diftinguilh  innocent  animals  from  what 
are  noxiou$,  feems  not  a  clear  point :  fuch  a  fa- 
culty  may  bc  tbought  unneceflary  to  man,  being 
fupplied  by  reafon  and  experience.  But  as  reafon 
and  experience  have  little  influence  on  brüte  ani- 
toals,  they  undoubtedly  poffeß  that  faculty  *.  A 
beaft  of  prey  would  te  ill  fitted  for  its  ftation,  if 
nature  did  not  teacb^  it  what  creatures  to  attack^ 
what  to  avoid.  A  rabbit  is  the  ptey  of  the  ferret 
Prefent  a  rabbit,  even  dead,  to  a  young  ferret  that 
never  had  feen  a  rabbit :  it  throws  itfelf  upon  the 
body^  and  bites  it  with  fury.  A  bound  has  the 
fame  faculty  with  refped  to  a  hare ;  and  moft 
dogs  hate  it.  Unlefs  direded  by  nature,  innocent 
animals  would  not  know  their  enemy  tili  they 
were  in  its  clutches.  A  hare  flies  with  precipita- 
tion  from  the  firft.dog  it  erer  faw ;  and  a  chicken, 
upon  the  fight  of  a  kite,  cowers  under  its  dam. 
Social  animals,  without  fcniple,  conned  with  th^r 
own  kind,  and  as  readily  avoid  othersf.     Birds 

A  3  are 

*  Brüte  animals  have  many  mftinds  that  are  denied  tp 
man,  becaufe  the  want  of  them  can  be  fupplied  by  education 
An  Infant  muft  be  taught  to  walk ;  and  it  is  long  before  it  ac- 
quires  the  art  in  perfeäion.  Brutes  have.no  teacher  but  na- 
ture. A  foal,  the  momeot  it  fees  the  light,  walks  no  lefs  per- 
lealy  than  its  parents.     And  fo  does  a  partrldge,  lapwing,  ficc. 

Dente  lupus,  comu  taurus  petit ;  unde  nifi  intus 

Monftratum.—  Horacä. 

t  The  Dopuläce  about  Smyrna  hare  a  cruel  amufcment. 
Hfßßf  Ife^iiPk  ^ggs  of  a'hen  in  a  adrk'i  &€ft.    Upon  feetng  the 

•  .    MckfV4f 


6  MXtl  UtMAKY  DISCOUMC« . 

are  not  afraid  of  quadropeds ;  not  even  of  a  cat, 
tili  tbey  are  taugbt  by  experience  that  a  cat  i« 
their  enemy«  Tbey  appear  to  be  as  littlc  afraid 
of  a  man  naturally ;  and  upon  that  account  are  far 
from  being  fliy  when  left  unmolefted.  In  the  un« 
inhabited  iiland  of  VKia  Grande,  one  of  che  PhU 
Hppines,  Kempfer  fays^  that  birds  may  be  taken 
with  the  band«  Hawk«,  in  Comc  of  the  South  Sea 
ifland«,  are  equally  tarne«  At  Port  Egmoht  in  the 
Falkland  Iflandf,  geefe,  far  from  being  (hy,  may 
be  knocked  down  with  a  dick.  The  birds  that 
inbabit  certain  rocks  hanging  over  the  (ca,  in  the 
iiland  of  Annabon,  take  food  readily  oot  of  a  man^s 
hand.  In  Arabia  Felix,  foxe«  and  apes  (how  no 
fear  of  man ;  the  tnbabitantf  of  hot  countries  ha« 
Tiog  no  notion  of  bunting«  In  the  uninbabited 
iiland  Bering,  adjacent  to  Kamikatka,  foxci  are  (b 
little  (hy  that  they  fcarce  go  out  of  a  man's  way* 
Doth  not  this  ob&rvation  fuggcft  a  fiiral  caufe  ? 
Arpartridge,  a  plover,  a  phcafant,  would  be  loft  to 
man  for  tbod,  were  they  naturally  as  much  afraid 
of  bim  as  of  a  hawk  or  a.kite. 

The  divtfion  of  auimals  into  difi'cri^nt  kind^ 
ierres  another  purpofe,  no  lefs  tmportunt  tban  thofe 
mentioncd  ;  which  is,  to  fit  them  for  diflferent  cli- 
mates«  We  Icarn,  from  experience,  that  no  ani- 
mal  nor  vegetablc  is  equally  fitted  for  every  cli- 

^  mute  i 

cbfckenf,  the  male  in  amazement  calU  btf  neigbbmtriflg  ftorki 
togctber ;  vbo,  to  revenge  the  zSfont  put  ujpm  tbem,  deftrox 


mate } /and  fix)m  e?tperience  we  alfo  leari)^  tbat 
therC'  18  DO  animal  nop  vegetable  but  what  js  fitted 
foF'fome  clijijfftatei  wker«  it  grov^^s  to  perfe^^otu 
Evefi:  in  the^orrid  zotie^  plants  of  a  cold  climatc^ 
ace-  fo^nd  upon  mountain»  wbere  plants  of  a  boC 
climate/will  not  grow  ;,and  tbe  heigbt  of  a  moun-^ 
tain  may  bedetermined  with  tqiorable  precifion 
from  the  plants  it  produces.  Wheat  is  not  an  inn 
digenoju^  plant  in  Jßrl^tain:  Do  faFtner  is  ignorant 
that  foreign  feed  is  requifite  to  preferve  the  plant- 
in  vigour.  To  prevent  flax  fropi  (|p||||^Beratiag  ixif 
Scotland  and  IreJtnd»  great  quantitffes  pf  foreign 
feed  are  annaally  iqiported»  A  camel  is  peculia;rly 
fitted  for  tbe  burningfands  of  Arabia  ;  and  Lap«^ 
land  would  be  uninhabitable  but  for  rein-deer,  an 
animal  *i[b  «ntirely  fitted  for  piercing  cold,  that  it 
cannot  fubfift.  even  in  a  temperate  cliinate.  Ava^, 
bian  and  Barbaryhorfes  degtoerate  in  Britain ;  and^' 
to  preferve  the  breed  in  fome  degree"  of  perfeftioi^' 
frequent  fupplies  from  tbeir  original  climate  are 
requifite.  Spanifh  hiorfes  degenerate  ig,  Mexico;^ 
but  improve  in  Chili,  having  morq  vjgour-  andg 
fwiftnefs  there,  than  even  the  And^ufi^n  race; 
whofe  ofifspring  tbey  are«  Our  dunghiUfotrl'Si  im-' 
portcd  öriginally  from  a  warm  country  in  Afiä,  arö- 
not  härdcned,  evtn  after  many  centuries,  to  bear' 
the  cold  of  this  country,  like  bii:ds  priginally  nar 
tive:  the-  hen  lays  few  or  no  eggs  in  wiuter,  unlefs- 
in  a  houfe  warmcd  with  fire.  Tbe  deferts  of  Zaa-: 
ra  and  Biledülgerid  in  Afrtca,  lüay  be  propcrfy* 

A  4  termed 
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terined  the  native  cöuntry  of  lions :  thefe  they  are 
nine  feet  long  and  five  feet  high.  Lions  in  the  fouth 
of  Africa  toward  the  Cape  öf  GoodfiDpe^  are  but 
five  feet  and  a  half  long«  and  three  and^a  half  high« 
A  breed  of  lions  tranfplanted  from  the  lattef  to  the 
fermer»  would  rife  to  the  füll  fize ;  and  fink  to  the 
fioialler  fize,  if  txanfplanted  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  *. 

To  preferve  the  different  kinds  or  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals  entire^  as  far  as  neceflary,  Providence  is  care- 
ful  to  prer^lipia  oiixed  breed.  Few  animals  of 
different  fpecies  eopulate  togetbir.  Some  may  be 
brought  to  eopulate,  but  without  effed ;  and  fome 
produce  a  mongrel,  a  mule  for  example^  which  fei- 

dorn 

'  *  Hiat  every  fpecies  of  plants  has  a  proper  dimiKe  whetf« 
it  gtows  to  perfedion^  is  a  fa6t  ancontroverted.  The  fame 
holds  in  brate  animals.  Biledulgerid,  the  kiodly  climate  for 
Upns,  ivould  be  niortal  to  the  b&ir,  the  wolf,  the  deer,  and 
Oftber  inhabitants  of  a  cold  region.  Providence  has  not  onlj 
ätted  the  produ6lion^of  nature  for  different  climates^  but  has 
Ifaarded  tfcefe  produdions  againft  the  extremities  of  the  wea- 

Aer  in  the  fannp  climate.  Many  platits  dofe  their  leaves 
doring  night  ;'Üd  fome  clofe  them  at  mid-day  againft  the 
bnming  mys  o£  the  fan.  In  cold  climates,  plants  daring  win-« 
ter  are  proteded  againft  cold  by  fnow.    In  thefe  climates,  the 

.  hair  of  fome  animals  grows  long  in  winter :  feveral  animals 
are  covered  with  mnch  fat,  which  proteds  them  againft  cold ; 
and  many  birds  are  fattcr  in  wlnter  than  in  fummer,  though 
probably  their  noutifhment  is  lefs  plentiful.  Several  animals 
fleep  daring  winter  in  fheltered  places  ;  and  birds  of  paflage 
ilt  taught  by  nature  to  change  the  climate^  wben  too  bot  or 
too  cold. 


dorn  pi^createö>  if  at  all/  In  fome  few  inftances^ 
where  a  tnixtüre  of  fpecies  is  harmlefs^  procreation 
goes  on  without  limitation.  All  the  diSerent  fpe* 
cies  of  the  dog«kind  copolate  together ;  and  the 
mongrels  produced  generale  others  without  end.  - 
M.  BuSbn,  in  bis  Natural  Hiftory,  borrows  from 
Ray  *-a  Tery  artificial  rule  for  afcertaining  the 
diSerent  fpecies  of  animals  :  **  Any  two  animak 
''  that  can  procreate  togethet,  add  whofe  iflue  can 
*'  äUo  procreate,  äre  öf  the  fame  fpecies  f."  A* 
borfe  and  an  a&  can  procreate  together ;  but  they 
äre  not,  fays  he,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  becaufe  their 
iflue,  a  xnule,  cannpt  procreate*  He  applies  that 
irule  to  man  ;  holding  all  men  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  becaufe  a  man  and  a  woman^  however  dif- 
lerent  in  fize,  in  fhape,  in  complexion,  can  procreate 
together  without  end*  And  by  the  fame  rule  he 
hoids  all  dogs  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies*  With  re** 
fpeä  to  other  animals,  the  author  fhould  peaceably 
be  indulged  in  bis  fancy  ;  but  as  it  comprthends  al« 
fo  man,  I  cannot  pafs  it  without  examination.  Provjir» 
dence,  to  prevent  confufion^  hath  in  many  inftances 
^ithheld  from  animals  of  different  fpecies  a  power 
of  proci:eatiBg:together :  but  as  our  author  has  not 
attentipted  to  prove  that  fuch  reftraint  is  univerfal 
without  a  fiYigle  exception,  bis  rule  is  evidently  a 
petiti^  principiu    Why  may  not  two  animals  dif* 

ferent 

♦  Wifdom  of  Göd  ia  the  Woiis  of  Crcat Ion. 

'f  O^avo  edit.  vol.  viii.  p.  104.  and  in  xnany  other  parts. 

.1  "       '  • 


fercnt  in  fpeciea  prodttce.a  mixeii  breed?  M#  Büß» 
fon  muft  fay,:  thatit  iscontrary  to  a  lijiw  of  nature.- 
But  has  he  given  any  evidence  of  tbis  füppefed  la\^ 
of  nature:?  Oa  the  contrary^  be  prbvcä  it  by  varlou» 
inflances,  not  to  be  a  law  o£  nature» ,  jHe  adcnks  tbo 
fheep  and  the  goat  to  be  of  diffibrent  ^ctes ;  and  .^et 
wehave  bis  authority  for  affinningy  that  a.he-go'dft 
and  a  ewe  produce  a  mixed  breed  whtch  generate  &c 
ever  *.  The  camel  and  thö  dromedary,  thougb  ncar- 
ly  related,  are  bowever  iialefs  diftindl  than  the  htefe 
and  the  afs.     The  dromedary  is  lefe  ihan  the  ca- 
mel, more  flender,  and  remarkably  ikiore  fwift  of 
foöt :  it  has  but  one  bunch  on  its  back^  the  camel 
has  two  :  the  race  is  more  numeroüs  thart  that  of 
the  camel,  and  more  widely  fpread.     One  would 
not  defire  diftinguifliing  marks  more  fatisfyittg  ;* 
an'd  y et  thefe  two  fpecies  propkgate  together,  öo 
lefs  freely  than  the  difFerent  racfcs  of  men  and  öf 
dogs.     M.  BufFon  indeed,  with  refpcft  to  the  ca- 
mel and  dromedary,  endeavours  to  fave  bis  credit 
by  a  diftindion  without  a  difference.     "  They 
^  are,'*  fays  he,  "one  fpecies ;  but  their  races  are 

.  **  difFerent,  and  have  been  fo  paft  all  memoryf/' 
Is  not  this  the  fame  with  faying,  that  the  camel 
and  the  dromedary  are  difFerenf  fpecies  qf  the 
fame  genus?  which  alfo  holds  true  of  the  difFerenc 
fpecies  of  men  and  of  dogs.     If  our.  authpr  will 

*  permit  me  to  carry  back  to  the  creation  the  camel 
and  the  droifiedary  as  two  diftiiwä  races,  Idfeftre 

no 

*  Vol.  X.  p.  138.  t  Vol.  X.  p*  u 
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no  other-concedion.  He  admits  no  fewer  than  tea 
kirids  of  goatSy  vifibly  diftinguifhable,  which  alfo 
propagatc  together ;  but  fays>  that  thefe  axe  varie- 
ties  only,  though  permanent  and  unchangeable; 
No  diffictiky  is  unfurmountable,  if  words  be:.al- 
lowed  tö  pafs  withöüt  tneaning.  Nor  does  %;p.eyen 
adhere  to  the  fame  opinion  :  though,  in  diftinguifh- 
ing  a  horfe  from  an  afs,  he  affirms  the  mule  they 
generate  to  be  barren  ;  yet  afterward,  entircly  for- 
getting  his  rüle,  he  admits  the  diredl  contrary^i 
At  that  rate/a  horfe  and  an  afs  are  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  Did  it  never  once  enter  into  the  mind  of 
this  author,  that  the  human  raee  would  be  Hrängc^ 
ly  imperftd,  if  they  were  unable  to  diftinguifh  a 
man  frbfü'^  monkey,  or  a  hare  from  a  hedge^hog, 
tili  it  were  known  whether  they  can  procreateto- 
gether? 

But  it  feems  iinneceflary,  after  all,  to  urgc  any 
argument  againft  the  foregoing  rale,  which  M. 
Buffon  himfelf  inadvertently  abandon3  äs  to  all 
animals,  tuen  änd  dog^  excepted.  We  are  indebt«- 
ed  to  him  foT  a  remark,  That  not  a  fingle  -animal 
of  the  torrid  zöne  is  common  to  the  old  world  and 
to  the  new.  But  how  does  he  verify  his  remark  ? 
Does  he  ever  think  of  trying  whether  fuch  ani- 
mals can  pröcreate  together?  •*  They  are,'*^  fays 
he,  "  of  different  kind?,  having  no'  fach  refem- 
*'  blance  as  to  make  us  pronounce  them  to  be 
**  of  the  famie  kind.     Linnaius  and  Briffon,"  he 

add9, 

♦  yöl  xii.  P.  Üfi*'  ' 
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adds,  "  have  very  improperly  given  the  name 
**  of  the  camel  ta  thc  laraa  and  the  pacos  of  Pe- 
"  ru.  So  apparent  b  the  difference^  that  other 
f*  writers  clafs  thefe  Mimab  witb  fheep.  Wool^ 
*•  however,  is  the  only  ckcumilance  in  which  a 
**  pai(M  refembles  a  fheep  :  nor  doth  the  lama  re-^ 
"  iemble  a  camel^  except  in  length  of  neck."  He 
diftinguifhethy  in  the  fame  manner,  the  true  Alia- 
tic  tiger  from  feveral  American  animals^  that  bear 
the  fame  name.  He  mentions  its  fize^  its  force^  its 
fcrocity,  the  colour  of  its  hair,  the  ftripes  black 
and  white  that  like  rings  furrouild  alt^rnately  its 
trunk^  and  are  continued  to  the  tip  of  its  tail : 
^r  Cbarai^ers/'  fays  he,  •*  that  clearly  ^iftinguifh 
"  the  true  tiger  from  all  animals  of  prey^p^the  new 
^*  World  ^  the  largeil  of  whkh  fcarce  equals  ooe 
"  of  our  maftives."  And  he  reafons  in  the  fame 
manner  upon  the  other  animals  of  the  torrid  zone  ^. 
Here  truth  obliges  our  author  to  acknowledge,  that 
We  aretaught  by  nature  to  dtftioguifh  animals  in- 
to  diflferent  kinds  by  vifible  marks,  without  regard 
to  his  artificial  rule.  And  if  fo^  there  muft  be  dif- 
fereiit  kinds  of  men  y  for  certain  tribes  difier  vifi- 
bly  from  eacb  other,  no  lefs  than  thQ  lama  and  pacos 
from  the  camel  or  from  the  fheep,  nor  lefs  than 
the  true  tiger  from  the  American  animals  of  that 
name  f.  For  proving  that  dogs  were  created  of 
.  difFerent 

*  See  vol.  8.  fed.  Of  anünals  co|ninon  to  the  two  conti- 
n«||ts. 

f  No  perfon  tfainks  that  alt  trees  can  be  träced  back  to  one 
kind.    Yet  the  figure  leaves,  fruit,  &c.  of  different  kinds,  are 

not 
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Hifferent  kinds,  what  better  evidence  can  be  ex« 

peded  than  that  the  kinds  cctitinue  diftindb  to  this 

day?    Our  author  pretends  to  derive  the  maftifi; 

the  bull-dog,  the  hound,  the  greyhoundy  the  ter- 

rier,  the  water-dog,  &c.  all  of  them  from  the  prick« 

eared  ffaepherd's  cur.     Now,  admitting  the  proge- 

ny  of  the  original  male  and  female  cur  to  have  fuf* 

fered  every  poiHble^lteration  from  climate,  food, 

domeftication  ;  the  refult  would  be  endlefs  varie* 

tieSy  fo  that  no  one  individual  fhould  refemble  ano« 

ther.     Whence  then  are  derived  the  diflferent  fpe» 

cies  of  dogs  aboye  mentioned,  or  the  diflferent  ra*» 

ces  or  varietieSy  as  M.  Buflfon  is  pleafed  to  name 

them  ?   Uniformity  invariable  muft  be  a  law  in 

their  nature,  for  it  never  can  be  afcribed  to  chance* 

There  are  mongrels,  it  is  true,  among  dogs,  from 

want  of  choice,  or  from  a  depraved  appetite :  but 

as  all  animals  prefer  their  own  kipd,  mongrels  are 

few  CQmpared  with  animals  of  a  true  breed.  Ther« 

are  mongrels  alfo  among  men :  the  feveral  kinds 

however  continue  diftindl  j  and  probably  will  fo 

continue  for  ever. 

There  remains  an  argument  againft  the  fyftem 
of  M.  Buflfon  with  refpedl  to  dogs,  ftill  more  con* 
clufive.  AUowing  to  climate  its  utmoft  influence, 
it  may  poflSibly  have  afh  eflfed  upon  the  fixe  and 
figure  ;  but  furcly  M,  Buflfon  cannot  ferioufly  think 
that  the  diflferent  inftin(5ls  of  dogs  are  owing  to 
climate.      A  terrier,  whofe  prey  burrows  undec 

ground, 

;BOt  more  diflind,  than  the  difference  of  figure,  colour»  Äcc.  in 
the  different  races  of  xn^n. 
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groundy  is  continuallj   fcraping  the  earth,   änd 
thrufting  its  nofe  intd  it.     A  hound  has  alwajs  its 
nofe  on  the  furface,  ia  order  to  trace  a  hare  by 
fnaelL     The  fame  inftind  is  remarkable  in  fpaniels» 
It  is  by  nature  that  thefc  creatures  are  diredled  to 
lie  continually  going  aboiit,  to  catch  the  ftnell,  and 
trace  their  prey*     A  j^reyhound  which  has  not  the 
fmelling-faculty,  is  conftantly  looking  about  for  its 
prey.      A  fhepherd's  dog  roay  be  improved  by 
education,   but  nature  prompts  it  to  guard  the 
fiock.     A  houfe*dog  makes  its  round  every^  night 
toprotedl  itsnaafter  againft  ftrangers,  without  ever 
being  trained  to  it.  .  Such  dogs  have  a  notion  of 
property,  and  are  trufty  guardians  of  their  mafter's 
goods  :  in  bis  abfence,  no  perfon  dares  lay  hold  of 
his  hat  or  bis  great-coat.    Waggoners  employ  dogs 
ofthat  kind  to  watch  during  night  the  goods  they 
carry..    Iß  it  cQüceivable,  that  fuch  different  in- 
fiinAsy  conftantly  the  fame  jn  the  fäme  fpecies, 
cian  proceed  from  climate,  from  mixture  of  breed, 
or  from  other  accidental  caufe  ? 

The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  inftead  of  defcribing 
cvery  animal  äccording  to  its  kind,  as  Adam  our 
firft  parent  did,  has  wandered  far  from  nature  in 
dai&ng  animals.  He  diftributes  them  into  fix 
clafles,  viz.  Mammaliaj  Aves^  Amphibia,  Pifces^^ 
Infeäüj  Vermes.  The  Mammalia  are  diftributed 
into  fcven  orders,  chiefly  from  their  teeth,  viz, 
Primates^  Bruta,  Ferit,  Glires,  Pecora,  Bellua, 
(!e$a.    And  the  Primates  are,  HomOf  Simia,  Le- 

mur^ 
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aittr,  Veß^crtilio.  What  niay  havc  been  bis  purpofe 
ii\c]affiDg  animals  fo  Gontrary  to  nature,  I  cannot 
guefs,  if  it  be  not  to  eDab}e  us,  from  the  nipples 
and  teeth  of  any:particular  animal,  to  know  wherö 
it  is  to  be  found  in  bis  book.    It  refembles  tbe 
claffing  book8  in  a  libraiy  by  fize,  or  by  binding^ 
without  regard  to  the  Contents  :  it  may  ferve  as  a 
fort  of  didionary  ;  but  to  no  otber  purpofe,     How 
whimfical  is  it  to  clafs  together  animals  that  na-« 
ture  hath  widely  feparated,  a  man  for  exampla 
and  a  bat  ?    What  will  a  piain  man  think  of  a 
manner  of  clafüng,  that  denies  a  whale  to  be  a 
fifh?  In  clafiing  animals,  why  does  he  confine  him-. 
fclftothe  nipples  and  the  teeth,  when  there  are 
many  other  diAinguifhing  marks  ?  Animals  are  iio 
lefs  diftinguifliable  with  refpeä:  to  tails;  longtails,. 
üiort  tails,  no  tails :  nor  lefs  diilinguifhable  with 
refpeä:  to  hands ;  fome  having  four,  fome  two, 
fome  jione,  &c.  &c.     Yct,  after  all,  if  any  folid. 
inftrudlion  can  be  acquired  from  fuch  clalfing,  I 
{hall  litten,  not  only  with  attention,  but  with  fa-r 
tisfadtion. 

Now,  more  particularly  of  man,  after  difcuf- 
fing  other  animals, — If  the  only  rule  afforded  by 
nature  for  clailing  animals  can  be  depended  upon^ 
thece  are  different  fpecies  of  men  as  well  as  of 
dogs :  a  mattiff  differs  not  more  from  a  fpaniel, 
than  a  white  man  from  a  negro,  or  a  Laplandep 
from  a  Dane.  And  if  we  haye  any  belief  in  Pro- 
vidence,  it  ought  to  be  fo,    Plauts  were  created 

of 
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6f  difierent  kinds  to  fit  them  for,  different  cli« 
mates,  and  fo  were  brüte  animals.  Certain  it  is^ 
that  all  men  are  not  fitted  equally  for  every  cli- 
mate.  Is  there  not  then  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
*8  there  are  different  climates,  fo  there  are  difier- 
ent fpecies  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  cli- 
mates  ?  The  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  north,  men,  birds,  beafts,  fiih,  are  all  provided 
with  a  quantity  of  fat  which  guards  them  againft 
ibid.  Even  the  trees  are  füll  of  rofin.  The 
ifland  St  Thomas,  under  the  line,  is  extremely 
^Sgy  >  &nd  the  natives  are  fitted  for  that  fort  of 
weather,  by  the  rigidity  of  their  fibres.  The  fog 
is  difpelled  in  July  and  Auguft  by  dry  winds ; 
^ich  givc  vigour  to  Europeans,  whofe  fibres  are 
relaxed  by  a  moift  atmofphere  as  by  a  warm  bath. 
The  natives,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  not  fitted 
fbr  a  dry  air,  have  more  difeafes  in  July  and  Air- 
guft  than  during  the  other  ten  months.  On  the 
other  band,  inftances  are  without  niimber  of  men 
degenerating  in  a  climate  to  which  they  are  not 
fitted  by  nature  -,  and  I  know  not  of  a  fingle  in- 
ftance  where  in  fuch  a  climate  people  have  retain- 
ed  their  original  vigour.  Several  European  colo- 
nies  have  fubfifted  in  the  torrid  zone  of  America 
more  than  two  centuries ;  and  yet  ev«  that  leogth 
of  time  has  not  familiarixed  them  to  the  climate  : 
they  cannot  bear  heat  like  the  original  inhabitants, 
nor  like  negroes  tranfplanted  from  a  country  equal- 
ly hot :  they  are  far  firom  equalling  in  vigour  of 

mind 
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fliind  or  lk)dy  the  natiohs'from  which  thejrfpmngv 
The  SpaAifli  inhabitaiüts^  Gärthagena  in  South 
America  löfe  thei»  vigouif  and  colour  in  a  few 
mönths.  Their  motions  äre  languid;  and  their 
words  are  pronounced  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
long  andfrequent  intervals.  The  oSspring  of  £u« 
Topeans  bom  in  Batavia,  fbon  degenerate.  Scarce 
one  of  them  has  talents  fufficient  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  adminiftriation.  Thete  is  not  an  office  of  traft 
but  muft  be  filled  witti  native  Europeans.  Some 
Portuguefe,  who  have  beeil  for  ages  fettled  on  tbe 
fea-coaft  of  Congo^  retain  fcarce  the  appearance  of 
men.  South  Carolina;  efpecidlly  about  Charlef- 
ton,  is  extremely  bot,  haviiig  no  fea-breeze  to  cool 
the  air:  Europeans  there  die  fo  faft,  tfaat  they 
have  not  time  to  degenerate.  Even  in  Jamaica^ 
though  more  temperate  by  a  regulär  fucceflion  of 
land  and  fea-breexes,  recruits  from  Britain  are  ne- 
«effary  to  keep  up  the  numbcrs*,»  The  climate 
of  the  northern  provinces  refembles  our  own,  and 
porpulation  goes  on  rapidly. 

What  means  are  employed  by  Providence  to 
qualify  different  races  of  xnen  for  difFerent  cli- 
mates,  is  a  fubjed  to  which  little  attention  has 
been  given.    It  lies  too  far  out  of  fight  tö  expedt 

VoL.L  B  a 

*  As  the  Europeans  lofe  vigfour  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  free  negroes,  tfpttAÜly  thofe  in  the  mountains,  are  the 
fafeguärd  of  the  ifland  I  änd  it  was  by  their  means  chieflyt 
tbat  a  number  of  ToWliotts  negro  flaves  wcre  fubdued  in  tte 
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a  cpmplete  ^coyery ;  fbujb  ff^äs  cai^e&Uy  coUeiär 
ed  might  afford  fomQ  g)imHie;iBg  of  ligJljU  ki  thät 
▼iew,  I  mention  the.  followiagi  fa<ä.  T^e-  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  kiiigdom  of  Senaar  in  Afiica  ^vfi  triie 
NegroeSy  a  Jet  black  complexion,  thick.lips,  flat 
^ofe,  curled  woolly  hair.  The  country  itfelf  is  the 
hotteft  in  the  world.  '  From  the  report  of  a  lat? 
traveller,  they  are  admirably  protedcd  by  nature 
againft  the  violence  of  the  heat«^  Th^ir  (kin  is  to 
the  ^ouch  remarkably  cooler  than  that.  of  an  Eur 
ropean  i  and  is  fo  in  reality,  no  lefs  than  two  de- 
grees  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  young 
women  there  are  highly  prized  by  the.Turks  for 
that  quality. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  are  different  races  of 
men  fitted  by  nature  for  difierent  climates.  Upon 
e^^amination,  another  fa£t  will  perhaps  alTo  appear, 
that  the  natural  produdlions  of  each  climate  make 
the  moll  wholefome  food  for  the  people  who  are 
fitted  to  live  in  it^  Between  the  tropics,  the  nfi* 
tives  live  chiefly  on  fruits,  fe^ds,  and  roots ;  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  knowing  naturalifls,  that 
fuch  food  is  of  all  the  moft  wholefome  for  the  tor- 
rid  Zone ;  comprehending  the  hot  plants,  which 
grow  there  to  perfe^on,  and  tend  greatly  to  for-r 
tify  the  ftomach.  In  a  temperate  cUmatq,  a  mix^ 
ture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  hdd  to  be  the 
inoil  wholefome ;  ^d  there  botb  änimals  and  ve- 
l^etables  abound.  In  a  cold  climate,.  animals  are 
m  plcnty,  bat  few  vegetablesdiat  can  ferve  for 
food  to  mm*    Whf^t  phyficians  pronounce  upoa 

that 
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|jKit  head,  I  know  not ;  but,  if  we  dare  venture  a 
conjeifture  from  analogy,  animal  food  will  be  found 
the  moil  wholefome  for  fiich  as  are  fitted  by  na- 
ture  to  live  in  a  cold  climate. 

M*  BufTon^  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which 
can  procreate  together,  and  whofe  progeny  can 
alfo  procreate,  are  of  one  fpecies,  concludes,  that 
^m  man  are  öf  one  race  or  fpecies ;  and  endeavours 
to  fupport  tbat  favourite  opinion,  by  afcribing  to 
the  climate,  to  food^  or  to  other  accidental  caufes, 
all  the  varieties  that  are  found  among  men.  But 
is  he  ferioufly  of  opinion,  that  any  Operation  of  cli- 
mate,  or  of  other  accidental  caufe,  can  accoont  for 
the  copper  colour  and  fmooth  chin  univerfal  among 
the  Americans,  the  prominence  of  the  pudenda  uni-> 
verfal  among  Hottentot  women,  or  the  black  nipple 
no  lefs  univerfal  among  female  Samoides  ?  The 
thick  fogs  of  the  ifland  St  Thomas  may  relax  the 
fibres  of  the  natives,  but  cannot  make  them  more 
rigid  than  they  are  naturally.  Whence,  then,  the 
difference  with  refpedl  to  rigidity  of  fibres'between 
them  and  Europeans,  but  from  original  nature  ? 
Can  one  höpe  for  belief  in  afcribing  to  climate  the 
low  ftature  öf  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of 
their^feet,.or  the  overgrown  fif.e  of  their  head  ;  or 
in  afcribing  tof  climate  the  low  ftature.  of  the  Lap- 
landera/V",  and  tbeir  ugly  vifage.    La|jfland  is  in- 

.  .'■'.    ■•.'.]     \    ,  .';'?B^i-'»'  ■  *i    '   ■'■  '/o-'I    deed 

♦  Bf' late  äocount9/it  appears -thai  th^  L«lpla;ttdert We  ori- 
gittaUy:  Hooa.  .  P^eHel/^anJäiing&riaityritede  ij^  thU 
4iicpT^r^,.w]]:en  fent  to  Lapland  for  making  aftronomical  ob<% 
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deed  piercingly  cold ;  but  fo  is  Finlind^  and  the 
northem  parts  of  Norway,  the  inhabitants  c^which 
are  tall,  comely,  and,  well  propoitioned.  The 
black  colour  of  negroes,  thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  crifp- 
ed  woollj  hair,  and  rank  fmell,  diftinguifh  them 
from  every  other  race  of  men.  The  Abyffinians, 
on  the  contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made,  thelr  com- 
plexion  a  brown  olive,  featares  weU  proportioned, 
eyes  large,  and  of  a  fparkling  black,  lips  thin,  a 
nofe  rather  high  than  flau  There  is  no  fuch  dif- 
ferenc^  of  dimate  between  Abyffinia  and  Negro- 
land,  as  to  produce  thefe  flxiking  differences.  At 
any  ivite,  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  mixture 
both  of  foil  and  climate  in  thefe  extenfive  regions  ; 
and  yet  not  the  leaft  mixture  is  perceived  in  the 
people« 

If  the  climate  have  any  commanding  influence, 
it  muft  be  difplayed  upon  the  complexion  chiefly  j 
and  in  that  articl^,  accordingly,  our  author  exults. 
**  Man,'*  fays  he,  "  white  in  Europe,  bladc  in 
^'  Africa,  yellow  in  A£a,  and  red  in  America,  is 
^'  ftilL  the  fame  animal,  tiiiged  only  with  tbe  co* 
f*  lour  of  th^  climate.  Where  the  heat  is  excef« 
^'  fiye,  as  in  Guinea  and  Senegal,  the  people  are 
^*  perfedly  black ;  where  lefe  exceffive,  as  in  Abyf- 
^  finia,  the  people  are  lefs  black  ^  where  it  is  morq 
^  temperate,  as  in  Barbary  and  in  Arabia,  they 
^'  are  brown ;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  and 
^*  LejBer  Afia,  they  are  fair  #/'  But  bere  hc? 
^umi^is  without  9  yiAot^t  he  is  forced  to  ac^ 

*  knowlcdg^ 

t  BopkT, 
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kno^ledge^  that  the  Samoides,  Laplanders,  and 
Greenlanders,  are  of  a  fallow  complex.ion ;  for 
which  he  has  the  following  falvo,  that  the  extre-^ 
mities  of  heat  and  of  cold  produce  nearly  the  fame 
effeöjts  on  the  fkin.  But  he  is  totally  filent  upon  a 
fad  that  alone  overturas  his  whole  fyftem  of  co- 
lour,  viz.  that  all  Americans,  without  exccption, 
are  of  a  copper  colour,  though  in  that  vaft  conti^ 
nent  there  is  every  variety  of  climate*  The  fouth'- 
ern  Chinefe  are  white,  though  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  women  of  fafhion  in 
the  ifland  Otaheit^,  who  cover  themfelves  from  the 
fun,  have  the  European  complexion«  Neither  doth 
the  black  colour  of  fome  Africans.  nor  the  brown 
colour  of  otherSy  correfpond  to  the  cliraate.  The 
people  of  the  defart  of  Xaara,  commonly  termed 
Lower  Ethiopia,  though  expofed  to  the  vertical 
rays  of  the  fun  in  a  burning  fand  yielding  not  in 
heat  even  to  Guinea,  are  of  a  tawny  colour,  far 
from  being  jet-black  like  negroes.  The  nattves  of 
Monomotapa  are  perfedly  black,  with  crifped 
woolly  hair,  though  the  fouthem  parts  of  that  ex* 
tenfive  kingdom  are  in  a  temperate  climate.  And 
the  Caffres,  even  thofe  who  live  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  are  the  fame  fort  of  people.  The 
heat  of  Abyflinia  approacheth  nearer  to  that  of 
Guinea ;  and  yet,  as  mentioned  above,  the  inha- 
bitants  are  not  black.  Nor  will  our  author's  in- 
genious  obfervation  concerning  the  extremities  of 
heat  and  cold^  account  for  the  faUow  cojpjpkxifai 
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6f  the  Samordesy  Laplanders^  and  Greenlanders« 
The  Finlanders  and  northem  Norwegians  live  in 
a  climate  no  lefs  cold  than  that  of  the  people  men- 
tioned,  and  yet  arc  fair  beyond  other  European^. 
I  fay  more,  there  are  many  inftances  of  races  of 
people  preferving  their  original  colour  in  climates 
very  different  from  their  own ;  and  not  a  fingle 
inftance  of  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I  can  leam. 
There  have  been  four  complete  generations  of  ne- 
groes  in  Pennfylvania,  without  any  vifible  change 
of  colour :  they  cöntinue  jet-black  as  originally. 
The  Moors  in  Hindoftan  retain  their  natural  co- 
lour, though  tranfplanted  there  more  than  three 
centufries  ago.  And  the'  Mogul  family  cöntinue 
white,  like  their  anceftors  the  Tartars,  though  they 
have  reigned  In  Hindoftan  above  four  centuries. 
Shaw,  in  his  travels  through  Barbäry,  mentions  a 
people  inhabiting  the  mountäins  of  Aurefs,  bor- 
dering  upon  Algiers  on  the  fouth,  who  appeared 
to  be  of  a  different  race  from  the  Moors.  Their 
complexion,  far  from  fwarthy,  is  fair  and  ruddy  ; 
and  their  hair  a  deep  yellow,  inftead  of  being  dark, 
as  among  the  neighbouring  Moors.  He  conjec- 
tures  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vahdals,  per- 
haps  the  tribe  mentioned  1)y  Procopius  in  his  firft 
book  of  the  Vandalid  war.  If  the  European  com- 
plexion be  proöf  againft  a  hot  climate  for  a  thou- 
fand  years,  I  pronounce  that  it  will  never  yield  to 
climate.  In  the  fuburbs  of  Cochin,  a  town  in 
Maläbar,  there  is  a  cölony  of  induftrious  Jd**  of 

the 


thc  fäme'fcrfmpleiüön'thtJy  häve  in  Eütöiic;  "^THeJr 

pretehd  tliat  they  were  eftia(bli(hed  there  duting  thfe 

captivity  of  Babylon :  h  is  certäin  that  they  faave 

been  many-iges  in  that  country.  Thofe  who  sifdiibi 

all  to  the  fun^  ought  to  confider  howlittle  probable 

it  isy  that  the  colour  it  imprefles  on  the  patent^ 

fhould'  be  communicated  to  their  infant  children^^ 

who  neter  faw  the  fun :  I  fhould  be  as  foon  indu- 

ced  to  believe,  with  a  German  naturalill  whofe 

name  has  efcaped  me,  that  the  Negro  colour  is 

owing  tu  an  ancient  öuftom  in  Africa  of  dying  the 

ikin  bläck.    Let  a  £urope!an  för  yeärs  ekpofe  him- 

felf  to  th6  fun  in  a  hbt  climate,  tili  he  be  quite 

bro^n^  his  children  will  neverthelefe  have  the 

fäme  complexion  with  thofe  in  Eürope.     The 

Hottentots  are  continually  at  work,  and'Üavebeeh 

for  ages,  to  darken  their' cGfmplexion;'  but  that 

operbtioti  has  no  effedt  ön  their  chitdren.     From 

the  adiön  of  the  fun,  is  it  poffible  to  explain  why 

a  Negro,  like  a  European,  i^  'born  w^th  a  liiddy  fkin, 

which'furns  jet-black  thte  eigbth  6r  ninth  day  *  ?' 

"  Differeät  tribes  «e*  diflinRüttbble  no  lefs  by 

ihtemal  -difpöfitloil  tiiaA '  b^  extetibil  figure.  '  Na- 

tiond  arfe  foi;  the  m<:>ft  {»aJl^o^läidetf  by  war,  by 

commetoe/  or  by  othet  meansi^that  falft'would  be 

»     *       ■         * '  ■ 

the  iattempt  to  trace  öüt  an  Ari^nid  charaderin 
any  cultivated  natidh.  Btit  thei^^ardTavage  tribe!^, 

■ .  I  .  •  .:..:..;■..;;:-.  ■•.B4"-'  •  ■■  ■•'■  ■'■  '  whicÄ, 

♦  Difffei'^nt"  flbw6irs  dWvfe  their  colour  fröm  riature,  and 
pfeferve  the  fame  colour  in  every  climate«  What  reafon  is 
there  to  believe,  that  climate  fhould  lia^e -;great^r  inBuence 
upon  the  colour  of  men  than  of  flowers  ? 
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whipli»  as  far  as  can  be  difcovered,  contiaue  tp  this 
day  pure  without  mixture,  which  aft  hy  inftinft 
not  ßttf  which  have  not  Icarned  to  dUguife  their 
paflion^:  to  fuch  I  confine  the  inqairy.  There 
is  no  propepfity  in  human  nature  more  general 
than  avcrfion  from  ftrangers,  as  will  bp  made  evi- 
dent  afterward  *.  And  yet  fome  nations  muft  be 
excepted,  not  indeed  many  in  number,  who  are 
remarkably  kind  to  ftrangers ;  by  which  circum« 
fiance  they  appear  to  be  of  a  fingular  race.  In 
Order  to  fet  tbe^  exceptions  in  a  clear  light^  a  few* 
inftances  fliall.jbe  premifed  of  the  goieral  propen- 
fity.  The  nations  that  niay  be  the  moft  relied  pn 
for  an  original  charader^  are  iflanders  at  a  diftance 
from  the  continent  and  from  ea^^h  pther^  Ampng 
fuch,  gKSit  variety  of  charadler  is  fpund.  Some 
iflands  adjacent  to  New  Guinea  are  inhabited  by 
Negroes,  abold,  mifchievouSi  untra£table  race ; 
^Iways  ready  tp  attack  ftrangers  when  they  ap- 
proach  the  fliore.  ^^he  people  of  (New  Zealand 
are  of  a  large  ftze  and  of  a  hoarfe  voice*.  They  ap« 
peared  ihy  acppgljpg  tq^T^man^s  aqcount.  ^me 
of  them,  hpwcYp^^'  v^^u^ed  on  boacd  in  orde?  to 
trade;  but  .^^^4^  ^npprtunity«  they  furprifed 
feven  of  hi^^paq^  ^m .  a.  fhaUpp».  and.  .without .  the 
flighteft  proyocatipli  kiUed  three  of  them^  the  reft 
having  efcapi^d  t^  fwimiaing.  ;  Th^ ,  iil^d:  ca^led 
Recreation^  i6th  degree  fouthem  latitude,  and  I48th 
of  longitude  weft  from  London«  was  di|cpyered 
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in  Roggewcin'a  voyage.  üpon  fight  of  the^fliips, 
thexiatives  flocked  to  the  ihore  with  long  pikes» 
The  crew  naade  good  their  Unding,  having  by  fire-> 
arms  beat  :bapk  tt^e  nativcs  ^  .who,  returning  after 
afliort  ii^tervalyjifccepted  prefents  of  beads,  fmall 
look^g-glafli:^  ^nd  other  trinkets,  without  fliewing 
tbe  leaft  fipiar :  t^ey  even  ^ffifled  the  crew  in  ga- 
th^ring  h^rb3:fpr  thofe  wba  were  af&ided  with  the 
fcurvy.  So^ie.pf  the  prew.tra^verßng  the  ifland  ja 
gr^t  fecurity^;and  trufting  to  fome  natives  who 
led  the  way,  .were  carxied  into  a  deep  valley  fur- 
rounded  with  rocks ;  where.  they  were  inilantly 
attacked  on  eyery  fide  with  largeiilones :  with  dif- 
ficulty  they  made  their  efcape,  but  not  without 
leaving  feveral  dead  lipon  th(e  field.  In  Gommp- 
doreByrgn's  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  an  ifland 
was  difcovered^  which  hp  named  DifappoitUmenU 
The  (höre  was  covered  with  natives  in  arms  to  pre- 
vent  landin^.  They  were  black,  and  without 
clothingy  except  wha(  covered  the  parts  that  na- 
ture  teaches  to  hide.  &it  a  (pecimen  is  fufficient 
here,  as  the  fubjecä  will  ^e  fully  illuftrated  in  the 
&etch  referred  tq  above. «  .    ; 

The  ]pndne&  of  fome  Xx\\^  tQ;ftrai|igers  de&rves 
xnpre  attentipi^  heing  not  a  Uttle  fingular.  Goi^- 
ne^vUle,  Commander  pf  a  f  ^enph^biip,  in  a  voyage 
to  the  E^l^  Ini^jj^s^in  the.y^r  jfSog,  was  driven  by 
g  tepn|{>^il  intP  ^  ;i;inknqwn  coqntry,  and  continued 
th^re  fix  montl^;^.  ^^e  hj[s  vefl^  was  refittingi 
Jl^e  ni^rae^$  h^4c^ciff )}es ,  vf^t^  j^^  ^  •  .appearance 

original. 
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original.  The  natives  had  not  made  a  greater  pro- 
grefs  in  the  arts  of  life,  than  the  favage  Ganadians 
haye  done ;  ill  clothed,  and  worfe  lodged,  having 
no  light  in  their  cabins  but  what  came  in  through 

a  hole  in  the  roöf.    They  were  dlvided  into  fmall 

•  •  • 

tribes,  govemcd  Mch  by  a  lang,  who,  though  nci- 
ther  better  clothed  nor  lodged  Üian  others,  had 
power  of  life  and  death*  over  Ms  fubjeds.    They 
were  a  fimple  and  peaceable  people,  and  in  a  man- 
ner  worfliipped  the*  French,  providing  tfaem  lirith 
neceflariesy  and  in    retum    thäidcfolly  leceiiong 
ImiYes,  hatchets,  finall  looking-glafles,  and  other 
fnch  baubles.     In  a  part  of  Galifordiä,  the  men  go 
naked,  and  are  fond  of  feafters  and  Ihdls.     They 
are  govemed  by  a  king  witli  great  mildncf^  and  of 
all  brngcs  are  the  moft  humane^  even  to  ftrangers. 
An  ifland  difcoTered  in  die  Sonth  Sea  by  Taiinan, 
2ift  degree  irf'fonthem  latitode,  and  i77th  <^lon- 
gitude  weft  firom  London,  was  called  by  him  Am- 
ßerdam.    The  natircs,  who  had  no  arms,  <dfenfire 
or  deficafiTe^  treated  the  Datch  with  great  ciTiMty, 
cxcept  in  bcing  gircn  to  pflfering.    At  no  great 
diftance;  aoother  ühnd  'was    fifcarercd,  named 
Ammamocha  by  die  natiTes,  and  Hauer  dam  by  Taf- 
maiiy  poffiflcd  by  a  pcople  rcfembling  thofe  laft 
mcntkned,  paiticiilaily  in  having  no  arms.     The 
Detth^  laililig-iöinid  the  ifluid,'fiw  abnndance  of 
cocoa-irccs  plantcd  in  rows^witbliiany  odl^frait- 
bcaring  trecs^  kcpt  in  cxctilent  order.   Commodore 
Roggcwcin,  cotnmwidcr  of 'a:  Dntdi  fleet,  difco- 


Vered,  ähnd  1*721,  a  licw  iiland  iii  the  Söuth  Sfea, 

inhabited  by  a  pcople  lively,  aftivc,  and  fwift  öf 

fbot,  öf  a  fweet  and  modcft  dcportraent,  but  tU 

ntörous  and  faint-hearted ;  fbr,  having  on  their 

knees,  ptefcntbd  föme  refreflunents  to  the  Dtitch, 

they  retired  with  precipitatiön.     Nutnbert  of  idols 

cut  iii  ftönc,  were  placed  along  the  coaft,  in  the  figure 

öf  mieh  with  large  eärs,  and  the  head  co vered  with  a 

cröwn ;  the  whole  nicely  propbrtioned  and  highly 

finifhed;    Tkey  fled  for  refuge  to  thefe  idols :   and 

they  could  do  na  better;   for  theyhad  no  Wea^ 

pons  either  offenfive  or  defenfive.      Neither  was 

there  aiiy  appeatance  of  govemment  or  fubordi- 

natioh ;  for  they  all  fpoke  and  a6ted  with  equial 

freedom.     This  ifland,  fituated  äS  degrees  30  nri- 

ilutes  fouthem  latitude^  and  about  115  degrees  öf 

'  longitude  well  from  London,  is  by  the  Dutch  call- 

ed  Eaßer  ox  Päfcb  Ißand  *.     The  Commodore  di- 

redling  his  courfe  north-weft,   difcovered  in  the 

foutherii  latitude  of  1 2  degrees,  and  in  the  longi- 

'tude  of  1^0,  a  clufter  of  iflands,  planted  with  va- 

riety  of  fruit-treeSj  and  bearing  herbs,  com,  and 

röots,  in  plenty.    When  the  fliips  approached  the 

ihore,  the  inhabitants  came  in  their  canoes  with 

fifh,  cocoa-nuts,  Indian  figs,  and  other  refreih- 

ments ;    for  which  they  received  fmall  loökin^- 

glaffes,  ftrings  of  beads,  and  other  toys^      Thefe 

iflands  were  well  peopled :  many  thoufandstbTong- 

••■     ■  •'-.'.   ..  .■:ed 

♦  The  Vomfen  i;^fere  verylovingjenticmg  the  I>u'tchm^4y 
^'etei^  female  art  to  the  znoft  intiinate  familiarity. 
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ed  to  the  ihore  to  fee  the  fhips^  the  men  being  arm- 
cd  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  appearing  to  be 
governed  by  a  chieftain :  they  had  the  complexion 
of  Europeans,  only  a  little  more  fun-bumt.  They 
were.  brifk  and  lively,  treating  oo^  another  with 
civiiity;  and  in  their  behaviour  e^preffing  no- 
thing wild  nor  favage.  Their  bodies  wete  not 
painted;  but  handfomely  clothed,  from  the  middle 
downwards,  with  filk  fringes  in  neat  folds.  Large 
hats  fcreened  the  face  from  the  fun^  ai|d  collars  of 
odoriferous  flowers  furrounded  the  neck.  The 
view  of  the  country  is.charming,  finely  diverfified 
with  hills  and  vallies.  Some  of  the  iflands  are  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  fome  fifteen,  fome  twenty. 
The  hiftorian  adds,  that  thefe  illanders  are  in  all 
r^fpeds  the  moft  civilized  and  the  beft  tempere'd 
people  he  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea.  Far  from 
being  ^fraid,  they  treated  the  Dutch  with  great 
kindnefs;  and  exprefled  much  regret  at  their  de- 
parture.  Thefe  iflands  got  the  name  of  Bowman^s 
Iflands^  from  the  ^aptain  of  the  Tienhoven,  who 
difcovered  them.  In  Commodore  Byron' s  voyage 
to  the  South  Sea,  while  he  was  paifing  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  fome  natives  approach- 
cd  in  their  canoes ;  and  upon  invitatlon  came  on 
board,  without  fear,  or  even  fliynefs.  They  at  the 
fame  time  appeared  grofsly  ftupid;  and  particu^ 
larly,  could  not  comprehend  the  ufe  pf  knives,  of- 
fered  to  them  in  a  prefent.  In  another  part  of 
the  Straits,  the.  natives  were    higbly  delighted 

with 
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with*  prefents  of  the  fame  kind.  M.  Bougainville, 
in  bis  voyage  round  the  Worid,  dcfcribcs  a  people 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,.  probably  thofe  laft 
mentioned,  as  of  fmall  ftature,  tarne  and  peaeeable» 
having  fcarcc  any  clöthing  in  a  climate  bittcrly 
cold.  Commodore  Byron  difcovercd  another  iiland 
in  the  South  Sea  covered  with  trees,  which  was 
named  Byron  Ißand.  The  inhabitants  were  nei- 
ther  favage  nor  fhy,  trafficking  freely  with  the 
crew,  though  they  feemed  addiAed  to  thieving. 
One  of  them  ventured  into  the  fhip.  After  lea- 
ving  Otaheit^y  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Sotander,  faUing 
weftward,  difcovered  a  clufter  of  iflands,  termed 
by  them  Society  Ißands :  the  natives  were  ex- 
tremely  civil,  and  äppsared  to  have  no  averfion  to 
,  ftrangers.  The  ifland  of  Oahena,  north- well  from 
that  of  Otaheite,  is  a  delightful  fpot ;  the  foil  fer- 
tile,  and  the  Ihores  adorned  with  fruit-trees  of  va- 
rious  kinds.  The  inhabitants  are  well  proportion- 
ed,  with  regulär  engaging  features ;  the  womeil 
uncommonly  beautiful  and  delicate.  The  inha- 
bitants behaved  with  great  hofpitality  and  probity 
to  the  crew  of  the  Ihip  in  which  thefe  gentlemen 
lately  made  a  voyage  round  the  world. 

To  find  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  remote  iflands 
difiering  fo  widcly  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  as  tö 
have  no  averfion  to  ftrangers,  but  on  the  contrary 
ihowing  great  kindnefs  to  the  firft  they  probably 
ever  faw,  is  a  fingular  phenomenon.  It  is  vain 
b^re  to  t;il)c  of  climate ;  becauf<p  in  aU  climates 

we 
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we ;  find  an  averfion  to  ftrangers.  .  From  the  ia-^ 
ft^^^ces  ^iven  above,  let  us  feledt  twp  iflands^  or 
two  cliifters  of  iflands^  fupppfe  for  example  Jgqw-» 
n^an's  iflands  inhabitedby  Whites.  and  ithofe  ad- 
jacent  to  New  Guinea  inhabited  by  i^acks.  I^iiid-. 
nefs  to  ftrangers  is  the  national  chara£ter  of  the 
former,  and  hatred  to  ftrangers  is  the  national  qha- 
radler  of  the  latter.  Virtues  and  vices  of  indivi- 
duals  depend  on  caufes  fo  various,  and  fo  variable^ 
as  to  give  an  impreflion  of  chancq  inore  th^o  of  de- 
fign.  Wc  are  not  always  certain  of  uniformity  in 
the  condudl  even  of  the  fame  perfon ;  far  lefs  of 
different  perfons,  however  intimately  related :  ho^ 
fmall  is  the  chance,  that  fons  will  inherit  their  fa^ 
ther's  virtues  or  vices  ?  In  moft  countries,  a  fä- 
vage  who  has  no  averfion  to  ftrangers,  nor  to 
neighbouring  clans,  would  be  noted  as  fingular : 
to  find  the  fame  quality  in  every  one  of  his  chilr. 
dren,  would  be  furprifing  :  and  would  be  ftill  more 
fo,  were  it  difFufed  widely  through  a  multitude 
of  his  defcendents.  Yet  a  family  is  .as  nothing 
compared  with  a  whole  nation  ;  and  when  wefind 
kindnefs  tö  ftrangers  a  national  charafter  in  cer- 
tain  tribes,  we  rejedl  with  difdain  the  notion  of 
Chance,  and  perceive  intuitively  thät  effefts  fo  re^ 
gular  and  permanent  muft  be  owing  to  a  conftant 
and  invariable  caufe.  Such  effeds  cannot  be  ac, 
cidental,  more  than  the  uniformity  of  male  and  fe.-? 
male  births  in  all  countries  and  at  all  time^.  They 
cannot  be  accounted  for  frora  ediicatiQn  nor  fronn^ 

exampie  \ 
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example ;  which  indeed  may  contribute  to  fpread 
a  certain  iäfliion  or  certain  manners,  büt  cannot  be 
their  fund^fflfi^t^  F^^fer ..  Whcre  t^  greaterpart 
of  a.natü^n  fjs  i^f^xKie  charader,  education  and  eicj 
ao^^e  may jext^d  it  over  the  wbole  ;  but  the  cha« 
raäer  of  tbat^gr^ater  part  can^^ave  no  foun4ation 
btut  ;oaturie.  What  reiburce  thicn  have  we  fpr  ex- 
plainiDg  the  oppoütejqianners  of  the  iflanders  above 
mentioiiied,  but  Jthat  they  are  of  diflferent  races  ? 

The  fame  dodtr^ie  is  ftrongly  confirmed  upog 
findiog  cour^ge  or  cowardice  to  be  ^  national  cha^ 
rafter.  In^jvi^duals  differ  widely  as  to  thefe  ;  but 
a  national  chairadler  of  courage  or  cowardice  muft 
depend  on  a  permanent  and  invariable  caufe.  I 
tberefore  proceed  to  inftances  of  national  courage 
and  cowardice,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
felf,  whether  he  can  difcover  any  other  caufe  for 
fuch  fteady  uniformity  but  diyerfity  of  race^ 

The  northem  nations  of  ^urop^  and  Afla  have 
at  all  times  been  remarkable;  for  courage.  Lucan 
endeavours  tö  account  for  the  courage  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians  from  a  firm  belief,  univerfäl  among  them, 
that  they  will  be  happy  in  another  world, 

•  *  *        ■  • 

Vohti  aiiSoribtts^  vmhr£y 

Non  tacüas  Erelnfedeif  Dititqve  profimA 

PalitJa  regna  petuni  /  regit  Idem  Jpirihu  artus  ■• 

Orbe  oRS  :  lonfs  (canitisß  cpgnitaj^  üits 

Mort  media  eß^     Cerk  popi^j  ^pMt  dejpicit  jirShtf 

FeRcei  ermre/uej  quos  ilief  Hmorunit  \  ■ 

Ji^Mn^ttSibäud  urfga  kHmetUf^    Ituleruea^ß 

In 
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;  Inferrtm  mm  prwa  vüsf  ammmpwHpmat 
Mortis  *.  ,       .  '       «    :  ?*^C*  ^h'hf 

Pretty  well  reafoned  foir  a  poet !  %ut  amoogall  ni^ 
tions  tbe  foul  is  believed  to  be  ?filfaiörtaU'tfabti^h  all 
nations  have  not  tbe  courage  of  the  l^candinatiat^s; 
The  Caledonians  were  eminent  for  that  virtae;  and 
yet  had  no  fuch  öpiilion  of  happitiefs  aftetdeath»  a^ 
to  make  them  fbnd  of  dying.  Souls  after  death  weire 
believed  to  have  but  a  gloomy  fort  of  exifteäce,  likc 
what  is  deibribed  by Homerf .  Their  courage  there- 
fore  was  a  gift  of  natore/nbt  of  faith.  The  people  of 
Malacca  and  of  the  neighbouring  iflatids;  who  are 
all  of  the  fame  race,  and  fpeak  the  fame  langüage» 
are  fierce,  turbulent,  and  bold  above  any  other  of 

I  the 

♦  *«  If  dying  mortals  dooms  they  fing  aright, 
**  No  ghofts  defcend  to  dwell  in  endlefs  night ;' 
**  No  parting  fouls  to  grifly  Plijtto  go, 
**  Nor  feek  the  dreazy  (ilent  fhade^Mow; 
'<  Bat  fbrth  they  fiy#  ixnmortal  in  their  kind, 
**  And  ocher  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find«. 
^*  Thns  life  for  erer  rnns  its  endlefs  race» 
**  And>  like  a  line,  Death  but  divides  the  fpace ; 
**  A  ftop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  laft, 
'*  A  point  between  the  future  and  the  paft. 
*'  Thrice  happy  they  beneath  the  northern  ikies» 
<<  Who  that  worft  fear,  the  fear  of  death  difpife ; 
**  Hetice  th«y  no  cares  for  this  fbiil  being  feel» 
^  ,Bat  rufh  undaunted  on  the  pointcd  Aeel ; 
*'  Provoke  approachmg  fate,  and  bravely  fcom 
"  To  i^pare  üat  Ufe  whicb  muft  ü>  fbotk  retum.'' 

t  Odyflcy,  b,  ri. 
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the  human  fpecied,  though  they  inhabit  the  torrid 
Zone,  held  commonly  to  be  the  land  of  cowardice. 
They  never  obfervc  a  treaty  of  peace  when  they 
have  any  temptation  to  break  it ;  and  are  perpe* 
tually  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  or  with  one 
another«  Inftances  there  are  of  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty  of  them  in  a  boat,  with  no  other  weapons  but  po- 
niards,  venturing  to  attack  a  European  fliip  of  war* 
Thefe  men  inhabit  a  fertile  country,  which  (hould 
naturally  render  them  indolent  and  effeminate  ;  a 
country  abounding  with  variety  of  exquifite  fruits 
and  odoriferous  flowers  in  endlefs  fuccelfioa,  fuffi- 
cient  to  fink  any  other  people  ipto  voluptuoufners« 
They  are  a  remarkable  exception  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Herodotus,  "  That  it  is  not  givcn  by  the 
"  gods  to  any  country,  to  produce  rieh  crops  and 
^*  warlike  men."  This  inftance,  with  what  are  to 
follow,  ihow  paft  contradidlion,  that  a  hot  climate 
is  no  enemy  to  courage.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand  are  the  moft  intrepid,  and  the  leaft  apt  tq 
be  alarmed  at  danger.  The  Giagas  are  a  fierce 
and  bold  people  in  the  midft  of  the  torrid  zöne  of 
Africa :  and  fo  are  the  Anfieki,  bordering  on  Lo- 
ango.  The  wild  Arabs,  who  live  moftly  within 
the  torrid  zone,  are  bold  and  refolute,  holding  war 
to  be  intended  for  them  by  Providence.  The  Af- 
rican  negroes,  though  living  in  the  hotteft  known 
country,  are  yet  ftout  and  vigorou^,  ^nd  the  n^pft 
healthy  people  in  the  univerfe.  I  n?ed  fc^rcely 
mention  again  the  Negroes  adjacent  to  New  Gui* 
Vol.  I.  G  nea, 
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nea,  who  have  an  uncommon  degree  of  boldnef 
and  ferocity.  But  I  mention  with  pleafure  the 
ifland  Otaheit6,  difcovercd  in  the  South  Sea  by 
Wallis,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  not  exceeded 
by  any  other  people  in  fifmnefs  of  mind.  Though 
the  Dolphin  was  probably  the  firft  fhip  they  had 
cver  feen,  yet  they  refolutely  marched  to  the  (horep 
and  attacked  her  with  a  (hower  of  ftones.  Soroe 
volley s  of  fmall  ftiot  made  thcm  give  way :  but 
returning  with  redoiibled  ardour,  they  did  not  to- 
tally  lofe  heart  tili  the  great  guns  thundered  in 
their  ears.  Nor  even  then  did  they  run  away  in 
terror  ;  but  advifing  together,  they  aflumed  looks 
of  peace,  and  iignified  a  willingnefs  to  forbear 
hoftilities.  Peace  being  fettled,  they  were  fingu- 
larly  kind  to  our  people,  fupplying  their  wants^ 
and  mixing  with  them  in  friendly  intercourfe  *• 
When  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander  were  on  the 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  the  natives,  feeing  fome  of 
our  men  üftiing  near  the  fhore,  fingled  out  a  nuni'» 
ber  of  their  own  equal  to  thofe  in  the  boat,  who 
tnarching  down  to  the  water-edge,  challenged  the 
itrangers  to  ßght  them  ;  an  inftance  of  true  heroiq 
courage.  The  people  in  that  part  of  New  HoU 
land  muft  be  of  a  race  very  diSerent  from  thofo 
whom  Dampier  faw* 

A 

^  It  if  remarkable,  that  thefe  people  roaft  their  meat  with 
)|P(  flcmef ^  as  fhe  OMmüju  did  in  tli^  da^s  of  Ofliaiu 
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A  noted  author  *  holds  all  fa vages  to  be  bold« 
impetuous,«and  proud  }  affigning  for  a  caufe,  their 
equality  and  independence.     As  in  that  obferva» 
tion  he  feems  to  lay  no  weight  on  climate,  and  as 
little  on  original  difpofition,  it  is  with  regret,  that 
my  fubjed  leads  me  in  this  public  manner  to  difier 
from  him  with  refped  to  tbe  latter.     The  charac- 
ter  he  gives  in  g^eral  to  all  favages,  is  indeed  ap» 
plicable  to  many  favage  tribes,  our  European  fore- 
fathers  in  particular ;  but  not  to  all.    It  iMit  fkint- 
ly  fuits  even  the  North- American  fa  vages,  whom 
our  author  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye;  for  in 
war  they  carefuUy  avoid  open  force,  relying  chiefly 
on  ftratagem  and  furprife.  They  value  themfelves, 
it  is  faid,  upon  faving  men ;  but  as  that  motive 
was  no  lefs  weighty  in  Europe,  and  indeed  every 
where,  the  pronenefs  of  our  forefathers  to  open  vio- 
lence,  demonftrates  their  fuperiority  in  adive  cou- 
rage.  *    The  following  incidcnts  reportcd  by  Char- 
levoix  give  jk)  favourable  idea  of  North-American 
boldnefs.     The  fort  de  Vercheres  in  Canada,  be- 
longing  to  the  French,  was  in  the  year  1690  at- 
tacked  by  fome  Iroquois.   They  approached  filent- 
Ijf  preparing  to  fcale  the  palifade,  when  a  mulket- 
fhot  ar  two  made  them  retire.     Advancing  a  fe«* 
cond  time,  they  were  again  repulfed,  wondering 
that  they  could  difcover  none  but  a  woman,  who 
was  feen  every  where.  This  was  Madam^  de  Ver- 
cheres, who  appeared  as  refolute  as  if  fupported 

*  Mr  Fergufoxu 
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by  a  numeroos  garrifon.  The  hopes  of  ftorming 
a  place  without  men  to  defcnd  it,  occafioned  reite* 
rated  attacks.  After  t wo  days  &ege,  they  retired, 
fearing  to  be  intercepted  in  their  retreat^  Two 
years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  nation  appeared 
before  the  fort  fo  uoexpededly»  that  a  girl  of  four- 
teen,  daughter  of  the  proprietor^  had  but  time  to 
flxut  the  gate.  With  the  young  woroan  there  was 
not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldier.  She  (hewed  herr 
felf  with  her  affiftant,  fometimes  in  one  place,  fome- 
times  in  another ;  qhanging  her  drefs  frequent* 
ly,  in  Order  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a  garri- 
ibn,  and  alwayft  firing  opportunely.  The  faint- 
hearted  Iroquois  decamped  without  fuccels. 

But  if  the  Americans  abound  not  with  adive 
courage,  their  paflive  courage  is  beyond  concep- 
tiotu  Every  writer  expatiates  on  the  torments 
they  endure,  not  only  patiently,  but  with  fingular 
fortitude  ;  deriding  their  tormentors,  and  braving 
their  uttnoft  cruelty«  North-American  favagesi 
differ  indeed  fo  widely  from  thofe  formerly  in  £u- 
rope,  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  they 
are  of  the  fame  race.  Faflive  courage  they  have 
even  to  a  wonder  ;  but  abound  not  in  adive  cou- 
rage :  our  European  forefathers,  on  the  contrary, 
were  much  more  remarkable  for  the  latter  than  for 
the  formen  The  Kamikatkans  in  every  article  re- 
femble  t)ie  North-Americans.  In  war  they  are 
fuU  of  ilratagem,  but  never  attacjc  openly  if  they 
QM  ayoid  it.  When  viftoriouSj,  they  murder  with- 
out 
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out  mdrcj,  burn  their  prifoners  alive,  or  tear  out 
their  bowels.  If  tfaey  be  furrounded  and  cannot 
efcape,  they  turn  defperate,  cut  the  throats  of  theit 
wives  and  children,  and  throw  tbemfelves  into'tbe 
midft  of  their  enemies.  And  yet  thefe  people  are 
abundantly  free.  Their  want  of  aäive  courage  is 
the  more  furpriling,  becaufe  they  make  no  difficuU 
ty  of  fuicide  when  they  fall  into  any  diftrefs.  But 
their  pafiive  courage  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Ameri« 
cans :  when  tortured  in  order  to  extort  a  confeffion, 
they  Qiow  the  utmoft  firmnefs ;  and  foldom  difco- 
ver  more  than  what  they  freely  confefs  at  their 
firft  examination« 

The  favages  of  Guiana  are  indolent,  good-natu-* 
red,  fubmiflive,  and  a  little  cowardly ;  though 
they  are  on  a  footing  with  the  North- Americans 
in  equality  and  independence.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  M arian  or  Ladrone  iflands  live  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
fedl  equality  :  every  man  avenges  the  injury  done 
to  himfelf  i  and  even  children  are  regardlefs  of 
their  parents.  Yet  thefe  people  are  great  cowards : 
in  battle  indeed  they  utter  loud  fhouts ;  but  it  is 
more  to  animate  themfelves  than  to  tetrify  ,the 
enemy.  The  Negroes  on  the  flave-coaft  of  Guinea 
are  good-natured  and  obliging ;  but  not  remark- 
able  for  courage  *.    The  Laplaixders  are  of  all  men 

C  3  the 

♦  The  Cormantees»  a  tribe  of  Negroes  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
are  indeed  brave  and  intrepid.  When  kindly  treated  in  die 
Well  Indies,  they  make  excellent  fervants.  The  Negroes  of 
Senegal  are  remarkabk  in  the  Weft  Indies  fbr  fidelity  and 
good  underftanding.  * 
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the  moft  timid:  upon  thc  flightcft  furprife  they 
fall  down  in  a  fwoon,  like  the  feebleft  female  in 
England  :  thunder  dcprives  them  of  their  five 
fcnfes.  The  face  of  their  country  is  nothing  but 
rocks  covered  with  mofs :  it  would  be  fcarce  ha- 
bitable  but  for  rcin-deer,  on  which  the  Laplander» 
chiefly  depend  for  food. 

The  Macaflars,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Ce- 
lebes  in  the  torrid  zone,  differ  from  all  other 
people.  They  have  aöive  courage  above  evei>  the 
jfierceft  European  favages  j  and  they  equal  the 
North- American  favages  in  paflive  courage.  Du- 
ring  the  reign  of  Cha  Naraya  King  of  Siam,  a 
fmall  party  of  Macaflars  who  were  in  the  King's 
J)ay  having  revolted,  it  required  a  whole  army  of 
Siamites  to  fubdue  them.  Four  Macaflars,  taken 
alive,  were  cruelly  tortured.  They  were  beaten 
to  mummy  with  cudgels,  iron  pins  were  thruft  un- 
der  their  nails,  all  their  fingers  broken,  the  flefh 
bumt  off  their  arms,  and  their  temples  fqueezed 
between  boards  ;  yet  they  bore  all  with  unparal- 
leled  firmnefs.  They  even  refufed  to  be  convert- 
ed  to  Chriftianity,  though  the  Jefuits  ofFered  to  in- 
tercede  for  them.  A  tiger,  let  loofe,  having  fa- 
fiened  on  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  the  man  never 
once  offered  to  draw  it  away.  Another,  without 
uttering  a  word,  bore  the  tiger  breaking  the  bones 
of  tiis  back.  A  third  fuffered  the  animal  to  lick 
the  blood  from  his  face,  without  flirinking,  or 
turning  away  his  eyes.    Dur  mg  thc  whole  of  that 

horrid 
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* 

horrid  fpeöacle,  they  never  pnce  bewailed  them- 
felves,  nor  were  heard  to  utter  a  groan. 

The  frigidity  of  the  North  Americans,  men  and 
womcn,  differing  in  that  particular  from  all  other 
favages,  is  to  me  evidence  of  a  feparate  race.  And 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  when  I 
find  a  c^lcbrated  writer,  whofe  abilitics  no  perfon 
calls  in  queftion,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  afcribe 
that  circumftance  to  moral  and  phyfical  caufes.  Si 
Pergama  dextra  defendi  paffet. 

In  concluding  from  the  foregoing  fadls  that 
there  are  difFerent  races  of  men,  I  reckon  upon 
ilrenuous  oppofition;  not  only  ftom  men  biafled 
againft  what  is  new  or  uncommon,  but  from  num^ 
berlefs  fedate  writers,  who  hold  every  diftinguifh- 
ing  marky  internal  as  well  as  external,  to  be  the 
efFeft  of  foil  and  climate.  Againft  the  former,  pa- 
tience  is  my  only  (hield;  but  I  cannot  hope  for 
any  converts  to  a  new  opinion,  without  removing 
the  arguments  urged  by  the  latter. 

Among  the  endlefs  number  of  writers  who  a- 
fcribe  fupreme  efficacy  to  the  climate^  Vitruvius 
ihall  take  the  lead.  The  firft  chapter  of  his  fixth 
book  is  entirely  employcd  in  defcribing  the  in*^ 
fluence  of  climate  on  the  conftitution  and  temper. 
The  follovving  is  the  fubftance.  **  For  the  fun, 
**  where  he  draws  out  a  moderate  degree  of  moi- 
••  fture,  preferves  the  body  in  a  temperate  flate ; 

but  where  his  rays  are  more  fierce,  he  drains  the 

body  of  moifture.  In  very  cold  regions,  where 
**  the  moifture  is  not  fucked  up  by  the  hegt,  the 

C  4  .  •*  body 
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**  body  fucking  in  the  dewy  air,  rifes  to  a  great  üte, 
*'  and  has  a  deep  tone  of  voice.  Northern  nations 
'<  accordingly,  from  cold  and  moifture,  have  large 
*'  bodieSy  a  white  fkin,  red  hair,  gray  eyes,  and 
''  much  blood.  Nations,  on  the  contrary,  near 
the  equator,  are  of  fmall  ftature,  tawny  com- 
plexion,  curled  hair,  black  eyes,  flender  legs, 
*'  and  little  blood.  From  want  of  blood  they  are 
"  cowardly :  but  they  bear  fevers  well,  their  con- 
"  ftitution  being  formed  by  heat.  Northern  na- 
**  tions,  on  the  contrary,  link  under  a  fever  ;  but, 
**  from  the  abundance  of  blood,  they  are  bold  in 
'^  war/'  In  another  part  of  the  chapter  he  adds, 
*'  From  the  thinnefs  of  the  air  and  enlivening 
**  heat,  fouthern  nations  are  quick  in  thought, 
and  acute  in  reafoning.  Thofe  in  the  north,  on 
the  contrary,  who  breathe  a  thick  and  cold  air, 
are  duU  and  ftupid/'  And  this  he  illullrates 
from  ferpents,  which  in  fummer-heat  are  adive 
änd  vigorous ;  but  in  winter^  become  torpid  and 
immoveable.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows  :  *^  It 
**  is  then  not  at  all  furpriiing,  that  heat  fhould 
**  fharpen  the  underftanding,  and  cold  blunt  it. 
"  Thus  the  fouthern  nations  are  ready  in  counfel, 
**  and  acute  in  thought ;  but  make  no  figure  in 
**  war,  their  courage  being  exhaufted  by  the  heat 
"  of  the  fun.  The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates, 
prone  to  war,  rufh  on  with  vehemence  without 
the  leaft  fear  ;  but  are  flow  of  underftanding/' 
Then  he  proceeds  to  account,  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple,  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  Romans  in  arms» 

and 
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and  for  the  extent  of  their  empire.  ^*  For  as  the 
"  planet  Jupiter  lies  between  the  fervid  heat  of 
*'  Mars  and  the  bitter  cold  of  Saturn ;  fo  Italy»  in 
'*  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone^  polTeiTes  all 
**  that  is  favourable  in  either  climate.  Thus  by 
"  condudl  in  war,  the  Romans  overcome  the  im- 
petuous  force  of  northern  bärbarians  j  and  by 
vigour  of  arms  confound  the  politic  fchemes  of 
her  fouthern  neighbours.  Divine  Providence 
appears  to  have  placed  the  Romans  in  that  hap- 
py  (ituation,  in  order  that  they  might  become 
"  mafters  of  the  world/'r— -Vegetius  accounts 
for  the  different  charadlers  of  men  from  the  fame 
principle  :  "  Omnes  nationes  quae  vicinse  funt  fo- 
**  li,  nimio  calore  ficcatas,  amplius  quidem  fapere» 
"  fed  minus  habere  fanguinis  dicunt :  ac  prop- 
**  terea  conftantiam  ac  fiduciam  cominüs  non  ha- 
bere pugnandiy  quia  metuunt  vulnera,  qui  fe 
exiguum  fanguinem  habere  noverunt.  Contra, 
feptentrionales  populi,  remoti  a  folis  ardoribus, 
^*  inconfultiores  quidem,  fed  tamen  largo  fanguine 

**  redundantes,  funt  ad  bella  promptiffimi  *." 

Servius, 

♦  '*  Nation s  near  the  fun,  bemg  exficcated  by  exceflive 
^*  heat,  are  faid  to  have  a  greater  acutene,fs  q(  underflanding, 
^  but  lefs  blood :  on  which  account,  in  fighting  they  are  de- 
*'  ficient  in  fiimneifs  and  refolution  ;  and  dread  the  being 
•*  wounded,  as  confcious  of  their  want  of  blood.  The  north- 
**  ern  people,  on  the  contrary,  removed  from  the  ardor  of  the 
**  fun,  are  lefs  rcmarkable  for  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  but 
*^  abounding  in  blood,  they  are  prone  to  war/'— -Lib.  i.  cap«  2. 
De  re  militari* 
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Scrvius,  in  his  commentary  on  thc  ^neid  of 
Virgil*,  fays,  "  Afri  verfipellcs,  Grarci  levcs,  Gal- 
**  H  pigrioris  ingenii,  quod  natura  climatum  fa- 

^  cit.  f " Mallet,  in  thc   introdudion  to    his 

Hiftory  of  Denmark,  copying  Vitruvius  and  Ve- 
getius,  ftrains  hard  to  derive  ferocity  and  cou»' 
rage  in  the  Scandinavians  from  the  climate  :  **  A 
great  abundance  of  blood,  fibres  ilrong  and 
rigid,  ^igour  inexhauftible,  formed  the  tempe- 
**  rament  of  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and 
"  of  all  other  people  who  live  under  the  fame  cli- 
'<  mate.  Robuft  by  the  climate,  and  hardened 
**  with  exercife  ;  confidence  in  bodily  ftrength 
"  formed  their  charader.  A  man  who  relies  on 
'*  his  own  force,  cannot  bear  reftraint,  nor  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  As  he  has 
no  occafion  for  artifice,  he  is  altogether  a  ftran- 
**  ger  to  fraud  or  diffimulation.  As  he  is  always 
"  ready  to  repel  force  by  force,  he  is  not  fufpi- 
**  cious  nor  diftruflful.  His  courage  prompts  him 
^'  to  be  faithful  in  friendftiip,  generous,  and  even 
**  magnanimous.  He  is  averfe  to  occupations  that 
*•  require  more  affiduity  than  adion ;  becaufe  rao- 
^^  derate  exercife  aSbrds  not  to  his  blood  and 
"  fibres  that  degree  of  agitation  which  fuits  them. 
**  Hence  his  difgud  at  arts  and  manufadures ;  and. 
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♦  JEn.  üb.  vi.  ver.  724^ 

f  **  The  Africans  are  fubtle  and  füll  of  ftratagem,  the 
*'  Greeks  are  fickle,  the  Gauls  flow  of  parts,  all  which  diver- 
**  ßties  are  occafioned  by  the  climate«'' 
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^  as  paffion  labours  to  juftify  itfelf,  hcnce  bis  opi- 
"  nion,  that  war  only  and  hunting  arc  honourable 
"  profeffions."  Before  fubfcribing  to  this  doc- 
trine,  I  wifh  to  be  fatisfied  of  a  few  particulars. 
Is  our  author  certain,  that  inhabitants  of  cold 
countries  have  the  greateft  quantity  of  blood  ? 
And  is  he  certain,  that  courage  is  in  every  man 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  bis  blood  *  ?  Is 
he  alfo  certain,  that  fcrocity  and  love  of  war  did 
univerfally  obtain  among  the  northern  Europeans  ? 
Tacitus  gives  a  very  difierent  cbaradler  of  the 
Chauciy  who  inhabited  the  north  of  Germany : 
**  Tarn  immenfum  terrarum  fpatium  non  tenent 
"  tantüm  Chauci,  fed  et  implent:  populus  inter 
**  Germanos  nobiliffimus,  quique  magnitudinem 
'^  fuam  malit  jullitiä  tueri.     Sine  cupiditate,  iine 

"  impotentia, 

*  At  that  rate,  the  lofs  of  an  ounce  of  blood  may  turn  the 
Balance.  Courage  makes  an  efTential  ingredient  in  magnani- 
mity  and  heroifm  :  are  fuch  elevated  virtues  corporeal  mere* 
I7  ?  is  the  mind  admttted  for  no  fhare  ?  This  indeed  would 
be  a  mortifying  circumftance  in  the  human  race.  But  even 
fuppofing  comrage.  to  be  corporeal  merely,  it  is  however  far 
from  being  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  blood  :  a  great- 
er  quantity  than  can  be  circulated  freely  and  eafily  by  the 
force  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  becomes  a  difeafe,  termed  a 
pUthora.  Bodily  courage  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  folids. 
When,  by  the  vigour  and  eladicity  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  a 
brifk  circulation  of  blood  is  produced,  a  man  is  in  good  fpirits» 
lively  and  bold ;  a  greater  quantity  of  blood,  inftead  of  raif« 
iDg  courage^ toa  higher  pitcb;  nevcr  fails  to  produce  iluggifh* 
neft  and  depreilioa  of  mind. 
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**  impotentia,  quieti,  fecretique,  nuUa  provocant 
''  bella,  nullis  raptibus  aut  latrociniis  populanturir 
Idque  praecipuum  virtutis  ac  virium  argumen-^ 
tum  efty  quod  ut  fuperiores  agunt,  non  per  inju-' 
rias  aflequuntur.  Prompta  tarnen  omnibus  ar- 
"  ma,  ac,  fi  res  pofcat,  exercitus*/'  Again,  with 
refped  to  the  Arii,  he  bears  witnefs,  that  befide 
ferocity,  and  ftrength  of  body,  they  were  füll  of 
fraud  and  artifice.  Neither  do  the  Laplanders 
nor  Samoides  cprrefpond  to  his  defcription,  being. 
remarkable  for  pufiUanimity,  though  inhabitants 
of  a  bitter  cold  country  f.  Laftly,  a  cold  climate 
doth  not  always  make  the  iohabitants  averfe  ta 
occupations'that  require  more  afliduity  than  ac- 
tion :  the  people  of  fceland  formerly  were  mucb 
addidted  to  ftudy  and  literature  ;  and  for  many 

centuries 

♦  *•  So  ixnmenfe  an  extent  of  country  is  not  polTcffed  only^ 
<*  but  fiUed  by  the  Chauci ;  a  race  of  people  the  nobleft 
*<  among  the  Germans,  and  who  choofe  to  maihtain  their 
**  grandeur  by  juftice  rather  than  by  violcnce.  Confident  of 
**  their  ftrength,  without  the  thirft  of  increafmg  their  pofTef- 
*«  fions,  they  live  in  quietpefs  and  fecurity:  they  kindle  no 
**  wars;  they  are  ftrangers  to  plunder  and  to  rapme;  and 
*'  what  is  the  chief  evidence  both  of  their  power  and  of  their 
"  virtue,  without  opprefling  any,  they  have  attained  a  fupe-^ 
"  riority  over  all.  Yet,  when  occafion  requires,  they  are 
"  prompt  to  take  the  field  ;  and  their  troops  are  fpeedily  rai- 
n  fed.'* — De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  35. 

f  Scheflfer,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Lapland,  diflFers  widely  froi»  ' 
the  authors  mentioned;  for  he  afcribes  the  pufiUanlmity  <^ 
the  Laplandersi  to  the  coldnejä  of  their  climate» 
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^enturies  were  the  chief  hiftorians  of  the  north. 
They  are  to  this  day  fond  of  chefs,  and  fpend 
much  of  their  time  in  that  amufement :  there  is 
fcarce  a  peafant  but  who  has  a  ohefs-board  and 
men.  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander  report,  that  the 
peafants  of  Iceland  are  addi£led  to  hiftory,  not  only 
of  their  own  country,  but  of  that  of  Europe*. 

The 

*  A  French  author »  upon  thts  fubjedt  obfcrve«,  that,  Itke 
plantSy  we  are  formed  by  the  climate  ;  and  that  as  fruits  de^ 
rive  their  tafte  from  the  foil,  inen  derive  their  charadter  and 
difpofition  from  rhe  air  üiey  brcathe.    "  The  Englifh,"  fayi 
hc,  "  owe  to  the  fogginefs  of  their  air,  not  only  their  rieh 
f*  pafture,   but  the  gloominefs  of  their  difpofition ;   which 
**  makes  tbem  violent  in  their  pafllonsy  becaiife  they  purfue 
**  vfiih  ardour  every  objeÄ  that  relieves  them  from  melan- 
•*  choly.    By  that  gloomi^efs  they  are  exhaufted,  and  render- 
^  ed  infenfible  to  the  pleafures  of  life.    Depreffed  in  mind 
^*  they  are  unable  to  endure  pain  ;  as  it  requires  ftrength  of 
**  mind  to  fuflPer  without  extreme  impatience,    They  are  ne- 
««  yer  content  lyith  their  lot^  hating  tranquillity  as  much  as 
•*  they  Jove  liberty."    Where  a  faÄ  is  known  to  be  true,  any 
thing  will  pafs  for  a  caufe ;  and  ihallow  writers  deal  in  fucb 
caufes.     I  need  no  bettef*  inftance  than  the  prefent :  for,  if  I 
miftake  not,  effe^s  dire^ly  oppofite  may  be  drawn  from  the 
caufe  a^jgned  by  this  writer ;  as  plauüble  at  leaft,  1  do  not 
fay  better  fopnded  pn  truth*    I  will  make  an  attempt :  it 
may  amufe  the  reader.     And  to  avoid  difputing  about  fa^Sf 
I  (hall  fuppofe  the  foggineb  of  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Effex 
to  be  general»  which  he  erroneoufly  feems  to  believe.    From 
that  fuppofition  I  r^fon  thus  :    '*  The  fogginefs  of  the  En« 
*/  gliih  air,  mak^s  the  people  dull  and  languid.    lliey  fuffer 

*•  undcc 

*  Let(|cs  d'ttn  Frtnpii, 
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The  moft  formidable  antagonift  remains  ftill  on 
hand,  the  celebrated  Montefquieu,  who  is  a  great 
Champion  for  the  climate  ;  obferving,  that  in  hot 
climates  people  are  timid  like  old  men,  and  in  cold 
climates  bold  like  young  men.     This  in ,  eflfeft  is 
to  maintain,  that  the  torrid  zone  is  an  unfit  habi« 
tation  for  men  ;  that  they  degencrate  in  it,  lofe 
their  natural  vigour,  and  even  in  youth  become 
like  cid  men.     That  author  certainly  intended  not 
any  imputation  on  Providence ;  and  yet,  doth  it 
not  look  like  an  imputation,  to  maintain,  that  fo 
large  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  fit  for  beafts  only, 
not  for  men  ?    Some  men  are  naturally  fitted  for  a 
temperate  or  for  a  cold  climate :  he  ought  to  have 
explained,  why  other  men  may  not  be  fitted  for  a 
hot  climate.     There  does  not  appear  any  oppofi* 
tion  between  heat  and  courage,  more  than  between 
cold  and  courage  :  on  the  contrary,  courage  feems 

more 

/*  under  a  condant  depreflion  of  fpirits;  and  fcafce  knaw 
*'  ivbat  it  is  to  joke,  or  even  to  langh  at  a  joke.  They  loiter 
"  away  their  time,  without  feeling  either  pleafure  or  pain;  and 
**  yet  have  not  refolution  to  put  an  end  to  an  infipid  exiftence* 
*•  It  cannot  be  faid  that  they  are  content  with  their  lot,  be- 
**  caufe  there  is  pleafure  in  content ;  but  they  never  think  of 
**  a  change.  Being  reduced  to  a  paflive  nature  from  the  in- 
**  fluence  of  climate,  they  are  fitted  for  being  flaves:  nor 
*«  would  they  have  courage  to  rebel,  were  they  even  incltn- 
•<  ed."  Were  the  charaöer  here  deh'neated  that  of  the  En- 
»glHh  nation,  inftead  of  the  oppofite,  the  argument  would  at 
leaft  be  plaufible.  But  fuperficial  reafoners  will  plunge  into 
die  depth  of  philofophy»  without  ever  thinkiog  it  H^ceflary  td 
ferve  aa  apprenticefbtp. 
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more  conneäed  with  the  former  than  with  thc 
latter.  The  fierceft  and  boldeft  animals,  the  lion, 
for  example,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  thrive  bell  in 
the  hotteft  climates.  The  great  condor  of  Peru, 
in  the  torrid  zone,  is  a  bird  not  a  little  fierce 
and  rapacious.  A  lion  vifibly  degencrates  in  a 
temperate  climate.  The  lions  of  Mount  Atlas, 
which  is  fometimes  crowned  with  fnow,  have  not 
the  boldnefs,  nor  the  force,  nor  the  ferocity  of  fuch 
as  tread  the  burning  fands  of  Zaara  and  BileduU 
gerid.  This  refpeftable  author,  it  is  true,  endea- 
vours  to  fupport  his  opinion  from  natural  caufes. 
Thefe  are  ingenious  and  plaufible  ;  but  unluckily 
they  are  contradided  by  ftubborn  facäs  ;  which 
will  appear  upon  a  very  flight  furvey  of  this  globe. 
The  Samoides  and  Laplanders  are  living  inftances 
of  uncommon  pufillanimity  in  the  inhabitants  of  a 
cold  climate  ;  and  inftances,  not  few  in  uumber, 
have  been  mentioned  of  warlike  people  in  a  hot 
climate.  To  thefe  I  add  the  Hindoos,  whom  our 
author  will  not  admit  to  have  any  degree  of  cou- 
rage  ;  though  he  acknowledges,  that,  prompted  by 
religion,  thc  men  voluntarily  fubmit  to  dreadful 
tortures,  and  that  even  women  are  ambitious  to 
bum  themfelves  alive  with  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands»  In  vain  does  he  endeavour  to  account  for 
fuch  extraordinary  exertions  of  fortitude,  adive  as 
well  as  paffive,  from  the  power  of  Imagination ;  as 
if  imagination  could  operate  more  forcibly  in  a 
mvmi  to.  bvrn  heriV^T  alive,  thw  on  a  man  to 

meet 
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The  mofl:  formidable  antagonift  remains  flill  on 
hand,  the  celebrated  Montefquieu,  who  is  a  great 
Champion  for  the  climatc  ;  obferving,  that  in  hot 
climates  people  are  timid  like  old  men,  and  in  cold 
climates  bold  like  young  men.     This  in  eflfeft  is 
to  maintain,  that  the  torrid  zone  is  an  unfit  habi« 
tation  for  men  ;  that  they  dcgenerate  in  it,  lofei 
their  natural  vigour,  and  even  in  youth  become 
like  old  men.     That  author  certainly  intended  not 
any  imputation  on  Providence ;  and  yet,  doth  it 
not  look  like  an  imputation,  to  maintain,  that  fo 
large  a  portion  of  the  globe  is  fit  for  beafts  only, 
not  for  men  ?    Some  men  are  naturally  fitted  for  a 
temperate  or  for  a  cold  climate :  he  ought  to  have 
explained,  why  other  men  may  not  be  fitted  for  a 
hot  climate.     There  does  not  appear  any  oppofi* 
tion  between  heat  and  courage,  more  than  between 
cold  and  courage  :  on  the  contrary,  courage  feems 

more 

.**  under  a  conftant  depreffion  of  fpirits;  and  fcafce  knaw 
*'  wbat  it  is  to  joke,  or  even  to  laugh  at  a  joke.  They  loiter 
away  their  time,  without  feeling  either  pleafure  or  pain;  and 
yet  have  not  refolution  to  put  an  end  to  an  infipid  exiftence* 
**  It  cannot  be  faid  that  they  are  content  with  their  lot,  be- 
**  caufe  there  is  pleafure  in  content ;  but  they  never  think  of 
*'  a  change.  Being  reduced  to  a  paflive  nature  from  the  in« 
**  fluence  of  climate,  they  are  fitted  for  being  flaves:  nor 
*«  would  they  have  courage  to  rebel,  were  they  even  inclin- 
«<  ed."  Were  the  charaöer  here  deltneated  that  of  the  En- 
»glHh  nation,  inftead  of  the  oppofite,  the  argument  would  at 
leaft  be  plaufible.  But  fuperficial  reafoners  will  plunge  into 
tlie  depth  of  philofophy»  without  ever  thinkiog  it  HQ^ceflary  to 
ferve  m  apprenticefbip« 
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inore  conneäed  with  thc  former  than  with  thc 
latter.  The  fierceft  and  boldeft  animals,  the  lion, 
for  example,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  thrive  beft  m 
the  hotteft  climates.  The  great  condor  of  Peru, 
in  the  torrid  zone,  is  a  bird  not  a  little  fierce 
and  rapacious.  A  lion  vifibly  degenerates  in  a 
temperate  climate.  The  lions  of  Mount  Atlas, 
which  is  fometimes  crowned  with  fnow,  have  not 
the  boldnefs,  nor  the  force,  nor  the  ferocity  of  fuch 
BS  tread  the  burning  fands  of  Zaara  and  Biledul*^ 
gerid.  This  refpeftable  author,  it  is  true,  endea- 
vours  to  fupport  his  opinion  from  natural  caufes. 
Thefe  are  ingenious  and  plaufible  ;  but  unluckily 
they  are  contradided  by  ftubborn  facäs  ;  which 
will  appear  upon  a  very  flight  furvey  of  this  globe. 
The  Samoides  and  Laplanders  are  living  inftances 
of  uncommon  pufillanimity  in  the  inhabitants  of  a 
cold  climate ;  and  inftances,  not  few  in  uumber, 
have  been  mentioned  of  warlike  people  in  a  bot 
climate.  To  thefe  I  add  the  Hindoos,  whom  our 
author  will  not  admit  to  have  any  degree  of  cou- 
rage  ;  though  he  acknowledges,  that,  prompted  by 
religion,  thc  men  voluntarily  fubmit  to  dreadful 
tortures,  and  that  even  women  are  ambitious  to 
bum  themfelves  alive  with  their  deceafed  huf- 
bands*  In  vain  does  he  endeavour  to  account  for 
fuch  extraordinary  exertions  of  fortitude,  adive  as 
well  as  paffive,  from  the  power  of  Imagination ;  as 
if  imagination  could  operate  more  forcibly  in  a 
Urppi^a  to.  bum  herfflf  alive,  th^  on  a  man  to 

meet 
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that  the  prefumption  was  fupported  hj  inferiority 
of  undcrftanding  in  the  formen  Bat  it  appears  to 
tne  doubtful,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  whether  that 
inferiority  maj  not  be  occafioned  by  their  ciDädi- 
tion.  A  man  never  ripens  in  judgment  nor  in 
prudence  but  by  exercifing  thefe  powers.  Ät 
home,  tbe  negroes  have  iittle  occafion  to  exercife 
either :  they  live  upon  fruits  and  roots,  which 
grow  withbut  culturc:  they  need  Iittle  dothitag: 
and  they  ered  houfe»  without  trouble  or  art*. 
Abroad,  they  are  miferable  flaves,  having  no  eA- 
couragemen't  either  to  think  or  to  Z&.  Who  catn 
fäy  how  far  they  might  iinprove  in  a  ftate  of  free- 
dorn,  were  they  obliged,  like  £ur(^>eafis,  to  pro- 
eure  bread  with  the  fweat  of  tfaeir  brows  ?  Soifiie 
nations  iü  Negröland,  particularly  that  öf  Whi- 
dah,  have  made  great  improvements  in  govcrn- 
ment,  in  polrce^  and  ii^  manners.  Tlie  Negroes  ön 
the  GoM  coaft  are  naturally  gay :  they  apprebedd 
readily  wbat  is  faid  to  'them,  have  a  good  judg- 
ment, are  eqüitable  in  their  deä-lings»  and  accom- 
modate  themfelves  readily  to  the  iMfiners  of  fträn- 
gers.  And  yet,  after  all,  there  feems  to  be  f60ie 
original  difference  between  the  Negroes  and  Hin- 
doos.  In  no  country  are  food  and  raiment  proci»- 
red  with  le&  labour  than  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 

Hindoftan^ 

*  The  Negro  flaves  in  JamaFca,  who  have  Sundaj  only  at 
command  for  raifing  fooü  to  themfelves,  live  äs  well,  if  not 
b^ter,  than  the  free  Negroes  who  coimnand  every  day  of  the 
week.  Such,  in  the  latter,  is  tbe  cffed  of  iftdoleace  from 
want  of  occupation. 


Huidoftan,  where  the  beat  is  great :  and  yU  oo 
people  are  more  ioduftrious  tbtaa  the  Hiadoos. 

I  (hall  clofe  the  furvey  with  ferne  inftaü^es  th»t 
kern  to  diSer  wideljr  from  the  common  ndture  of 
man«  The  Giagas,  a  fierce  and  wandering  nation 
ia  the  heart  of  Africa^  are  in  efie£t  land-piraies,  at 
war  with  all  the  world.  They  indulge  in  poly-- 
gamy ;  but  bury  all  their  children  the  moment  of 
birth^  and  choofe  in  their  ftead  the  moft  promifiag 
childreQ  taken  in  war.  There  is  no  principle  a- 
mong  animals  more  prevalent  than  affec^ien  to  oiF- 
fpring :  fuppofing  the  Giagas  to  be  born  without 
hands  or  without  £eet,  would  they  be  more  diftin- 
guilhable  from  the  reft  of  mankind  ^  ?  To  move 
the  Giagas,  at  firil,  to  murder  their  own  children, 
and  to  adopt  thofe  of  ftrangers,  is  a  proof  of  fome 
ori^nal  principle  peculiar  to  that  people  :  and  the 

D  2  contiauance 

*  I  have  oftener  thaü  once  dottbted  wfaetHer  the  authors  de-* 
ferve  credit  from  whom  this  accoiint  is  taken  ;  and,  after  au, 
I  de  not  preis  it  upon  mj  readers.  There  is  only  one  con- 
£deratton  that  can  bring  it  within  the  verge  of  probabilitf, 
iriz.  tbe  little  affe^on  that  male  (arages  have  for  tjieir  ae?r- 
bom  childrent  which  appears  from  the  ancient  praAice  of  ex- 
pofing them.  The  affedion  of  the  mother  commences  with 
the  birth  of  the  child  ;  and,  had  (he  a  vote,  no  infant  would 
erer  be  deftroyed«  Bilt  as  the  affeAion  of  the  father  begins 
mach  later,  the  praftice  of  deftroying  new-born  infants  may 
be  thonght  not  altogether  incredible  in  a  wandering  nation« 
wbo  live  by  rapine,  and  who  can  provide  üiemfelves  with 
children  more  eafily  than  by  tbe  tedious  and  precarious  me^ 
tfaod  of  rearing  them« 
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conttnuance  of  the  fame  pradice  among  the  per- 
fons  adopted,  is  a  ftrong  inftancc  of  the  force  of 
cuflom  prevailing  over  otie  of  the  moft  vigorous 
laws  of  nature.  The  author  of  an  account  of 
Guiana,  xneutioning.  a  deadly  poifon  compofed 
hy  the  natives,  fays,  **  I  do  not  find,  that  even 

in  their  wars  they  ever  ufe  poifoned  arrows. 

And  yet  it  may  be  wondered,  that  a  people 
'^  living  under  no  laws,  aduated  with  no  religi- 
**  ous  principle,  and  unreftrained  by  the  fear  of  pre- 
**  fent  or  future  punifhment,  fliould  not  fometimes 
**  employ  that  fatal  poifon  for  gratifying  hatred, 
**  jealoufy,  or  revenge.  But  in  a  ftate  of  naturet 
^*  though  there  are  few  reilraints,  there  are  alfo 
^'  fewer  temptations  to  vice ;  and  the  difTerent 
**  tribes  are  doubtlefs  fenfible,  that  poifoned  ar« 
''  rows  in  war  would  upon  the  whole  do  more 
'^  mifchief  than  good/'  This  writcr,  it  would 
feem,  has  forgot  that  profpcAs  of  future  good  or 
eTil  never  have  influenae  upon  favages.  Is  it  hU 
opinion,  that  fear  of  future  mifchief  to  themfelves, 
would  make  the  Negroes  of  New  Guinea  abftain 
from  employing  poifoned  arrows  againft  their  ene- 
mies  ?  To  account  for  manners  fo  fingular  in  rhe 
favages  of  Guiana,  there  is  nothing  left  but  origi« 
nal  difpoiition,  The  Japancfe  refcnt  injuries  in  a 
manncr  that  has  not  a  parullcl  in  any  othcr  part  of 
the  World :  it  would  be  thought  inconfiftent  with 
human  nature,  were  it  not  well  vouched.  Others 
wrcak  their  refentment  on  the  perfon  who  affronts 
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tfaem ;  but  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  wreaks  it  on 
himfelf :  he  rips  up  bis  own  belly.  Kempfer  re- 
ports  the  foUowing  inftance.  A  gentleman  going 
down  the  great  flair  of  the  JE^mperor's  palace,  pafled 
another  going  up,  and  tbeir  fwords  happened  to 
clafli. ,  The  perfon  defcending  took  ofience :  the 
other  excufed  himfelf,  faying  that  it  was  acciden« 
tal ;  adding,  that  the  fwords  only  were  concerned, 
and  that  the  one  was  as  good  as  the  other.  I'll 
fliow  you  the  difFerence,  fays  the  perfon  who  began 
the  quarrel :  he  drew  bis  fword,  and  ripped  up  bis 
Qwn  belly.  The  other,  piqued  at  being  thus  pre* 
vented  in  revenge,  haflened  up  with  a  plate  he  had 
in  bis  band  for  the  Emperor's  table ;  and  return- 
ing  with  equal  fpeed,  he  in  like  manner  ripped  up 
bis  belly  in  fight  of  bis  antagonift,  faying,  "  If  I 
"  had  not  been  ferving  my  prince,  you  (hould  not 
"  have  got  the  Hart  of  me  :  but  I  Ihall  die  fatis» 
^*  fied,  having  fhowed  you  that  my  fword  is  as 
**  good  as  yours."  The  fame  author  gives  an 
inftance  of  uncommon  ferocity  in  the  Japanefe, 
blended  with  manners  highly  polifbed.  In  the 
midil  of  a  large  Company  at  dinner,  a  young  wo- 
man,  flraining  to  reach  a  plate,  unwarily  fuffered 
wind  to  efcape.  Afhamed  and  confounded,  fhe 
raifed  her  breafts  to  her  mouth,  tore  them  with  her 
teeth,  an^  expired  on  the  fpot.  The  Japanefe  are 
equally  fingular  in  fome  of  tbeir  religious  opinions. 
Tbey  never  fupplicate  the  gods  in  diftrefs ;  hold- 
ing,  that  as  the  gods  enjoy  uninterrupted  blifs, 
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fnch  fuppHcations  woiild  be  afienfive  to  them, 
Their  bolidays  accofdingly  are  dedicated  to  feafft, 
weddings,  and  all  public  and  private  rejoicings. 
It  h  delightful  to  the  gods,  fay  they,  to  fee  men 
ibftppy«  They  are  far  from  being  fingular  in  think- 
ing  that  a  benevolent  Deity  is  pleafed  to  fee  men 
happy  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  inconfiftent  with 
the  common  feelings  of  men,  than  to  hold,  that  in 
dißrefs  it  is  wrong  to  fupplicate  the  Autbor  of  our 
Being  for  relief,  and  that  he  will  be  difpleafed 
v^ith  fuch  fupplication.  In  deep  afflidion  there  is 
.certainly  no  balm  equal  tp  that  of  pouring  out  the 
heart  to  a  benevolent  Deity^  and  expreffing  entire 
reiignation  to  bis  will. 

In  füpport  of  the  foregoiqg  doArine,  many  par- 
ticulars  ftill  more  extraordinary  might  have  been 
quoted  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers :  but  trutU 
has  no  occafion  for  artifice  ;  aqd  I  would  not  take 
advantage  of  celebrated  names  to  vouch  faöts  that 
^ppear  incredible  or  doubtful.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  made  an  i^luftrious  figure  in  poetry,  rhe- 
toric,  and  all  the  fine  arts ;  but  they  were  little 
better  than  novices  in  natural  hiftory.  More  than 
half  of  the  globe  was  to  them  the  T^erra  Auflralis 
incognita  ;  and  imagination  operates  without  con- 
trol,  when  it  is  not  checked  by  knowledge :  the 
Ignorant  at  the  fame  time  are  delighted  vith  won- 
ders  ;  and  the  moft  wonderful  ftory  is  always  the 
xnoft  welcome.  This  may  ferve  as  an  apology  for 
tncient  writers,  even  when  they  relate  and  believe 
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£a&^  tq  US  itioredible.  Men  at  that  period  were 
jgDQraQt  in  a  great  meafure  of  nature,  and  of  the 
limits  of  her  Operations.  One  conceilion  will 
chearfully  be  made  to  me,  that  (he  writers  men* 
tioned,  who  report  things  at  fecond-hand,  are 
much  more  excufable  than  the  earlieft  of  our  mo- 
dern traveUers,  ivho  pretend  to  voucb  endlefs  wen- 
ders  from  their  own  knowledge.  Natural  hiftory, 
that  of  man  efpecially,  is  of  late  years  rpuch  ri- 
pened :  no  improbable  tale  is  fuffered  to  pafs  with- 
Qut  a  Arißt  examination  ;  and  I  have  been  careful 
to  adopt  no  faäs,  but  what  are  voucbed  by  late 
travellers  and  writers  of  credit.  Were  it  true 
what  Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  on  the  autbority  of 
Agatharchides  of  Cnidus,  conceming  the  Ichthyo- 
phages  on  the  eaft  coail  of  Afric,  it  would  be  a 
more  pregnant  proof  of  a  diftinä  race  of  men,  than 
any  I  have  difcovered.  They  are  defcribed  to  be 
fo  ftupid,  that  even  wfaen  their  wives  and  chiidren 
are  killed  in  their  figbt,  they  ftand  infeniible,  and 
give  no  figns  either  of  anger  or  of  compafiion. 
This  I  cannot  believe  upon  fo  flight  teftimony  ; 
efpecially  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  that 
time  extremely  credulous,  being  lefs  acquainted 
with  neighbouring  nations,  than  we  are  with  the 
Antipodes.  Varro,  in  bis  treatife  De  re  nißica^  re- 
ports  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  in  Lufitania 
mares  were  impregnated  by  the  weil  wind  j  and 
both  Pliny  and  Coiameila  are  equaliy  pofitive. 
The  Balearic  iflands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Yvica,  are 
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at  no  great  diftance  from  Sicily  ;  and  yet  Diodo« 
ru8  the  Sicilian  reports  of  the  inhabitants,  that  at 
the  folemnixation  of  marriage  all  the  male  friends^ 
and  even  the  houfehold  fervants,  enjoyed  the  bride 
before  the  bridegroom  was  admitted.  Credat  Ju" 
daus  apella.  It  would  not  be  much  more  diffi-r 
cult  to  make  ine  believe  what  is  faid  by  Pliny  of 
the  filemmyanSy  that  they  had  no  head,  and  that 
the  moutb  and  eyes  were  in  the  breaft  ;  or  of  the 
Arimafpiy  who  had  but  one  eye,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead ;  or  of  the  Aftomi,  who, 
having  no  mouth,  could  qeither  eat  nor  drink,  but 
lived  upon  fmelling  ;  or  of  a  thoufand  other  ab- 
furdities  which  Pliny  relates,  with  a  grave  face,  in 
the  6tb  book  of  bis  Natural  Hiftory,  cap«  30.  and 
in  the  7th  book,  cap.  %. 

Thus,  upon  an  extenfive  furvey  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  our  globe,  many  nations  are  found  differ- 
ing  fo  widely  from  each  other,  not  oply  in  com« 
plexion,  features,  (h^pe,  and  other  external  cir* 
cumftances^  but  in  temper  and  difpoiition,  p^rti* 
cularly  in  two  capital  articles,  courag^,  ^qd  beha? 
▼iour  to  ftrangers,  that  even  the  certainty  of  diffe- 
rent  race$  could  qot  make  one  ei^pedi  n^ore  ^riking 
varietie^.  Doth  M.  Jßufibn  think  it  fufficient  to 
fay  dryly,  that  fuch  varieties  paay  poffibly  bc  the 
effed  of  climate,  or  of  other  ^ccidental  caufes  ? 
The  prefumption  is,  that  the  varieties  fubfifting  a^: 
prefent  have  always  fubfifted  ;  which  ought  to  be 
lifcld  as  truc,  tili  poiitive  evidence  be  brought  of 
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the  contrary  :  inftead  of  which  we  are  put  oflf  with 
mere  fuppofitions  and  poffibilities. 

But  not  to  reft  entirely  upon  prefumptive  evi- 
dence,  to  me  it  appears  clear  from  the  very  frame 
of  the  human  body,  that  there  muft  be  diSerent 
races  of  men  fitted  for  different  climates.  Few 
animals  are  more  afiedted  than  men  generally  are, 
not  only  with  change  of  feafons  in  the  fame  cli- 
mate,  but  with  change  of  weather  in  the  fame  fea- 
fon.  Can  fuch  a  being  be  fitted  for  all  climates 
equally  ?  Impoflible.  A  man  muft  at  leaft  be  har- 
dened  by  nature  againft  the  flighter  changes  of 
feafons  or  weather :  he  ought  to  be  altogether  in- 
fenfible  of  fuch  changes.  Yet  from  Sir  John 
Pringle^s  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army, 
to  go  no  further,  it  appears,  that  even  military 
men,  who  ought  of  all  to  be  the  hardieft,  are  great- 
ly  afieded  by  them.  Horfes  and  horned  cattle 
fleep  on  the  bare  ground,  wet  or  dry,  without 
härm,  and  yet  are  not  made  for  every  climate : 
(ran  a  man  be  made  for  every  climate,  who  is  fo 
much  more  delicate,  that  he  cannot  fleep  on  wet 
ground  without  haxard  of  fome  mortal  difeafe  ? 

But  the  argument  I  chiefiy  rely  on  is,  That 
were  all  men  of  one  fpecies,  there  never  could 
have  exifted,  without  a  miracle,  different  kinds, 
fuch  as  exift  at  prefent.  Giving  allowance  for 
every  fuppofable  Variation  of  climate  or  of  other 
natural  caufes,  whac  can  follow,  as  obferved  about 
(|ie  4pg-kind,  l)ut  endlefs  varieties  among  indivi- 
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düals,  as  among  tulips  in  a  garden,  fo  as  that  ne 
individual  (hall  refemble  another?  Inft^ad  of 
which,  we  find  men  of  difFerent  kinds,  the  indi- 
viduals  of  each  kind  remarkably  uniform,  and  dif* 
fering  no  Icfs  remarkably  from  the  individuals  of 
every  other  kind.  Uniformity  without  Variation 
is  the  offspring  of  nature,  never  of  chance. 

There  is  another  argument  that  appears  alfo  to 
have  weight.  Horfes,  with  refpedl  to  fize,  fhape, 
and  fpirit,  differ  widely  in  different  climates.  But 
let  a  male  and  a  female  of  whatever  climate  be 
carried  to  a  country  where  horfes  are  in  perfeftion, 
thehr  progeny  will  impröve  gradually,  and  will  ac- 
quire  in  time  the  perfe(%ion  of  their  kind.  Is  not 
this  a  proof,  that  all  horfes  are  of  one  kind  ?  If 
fo,  inen  'fire  not  all  of  one  kind ;  for  if  a  White 
mix  with  a  Black  in  whatever  climate,  or  ä  Hot^ 
tentot  with  a  Samoide,  the  refult  will  not  be  cither 
äii  improvement  of  the  kind,  or  the  contrary,  butt 
a  mongrel  breed  differing  from  both  parent^. 

it  is  thus  afcertained  beyond  any  rational  doubt, 
that  there  are  different  raccs  or  kinds  of  men,  and 
that  thefc  races  or  kinds  are  naturally  fitte4  for 
different  climates :  whence  we  have  reafon  to  eon- 
clude,  that  originally  each  kind  was  placed  in  it« 
proper  climate,  whatever  change  may  have  hap. 
pened  in  later  times  by  war  or  commerce. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fa6t  that  confirms  the 
foregoing  conjedlures.  As  far  back  as  hiftory  goe% 
or  tradition  kept  alive  by  hiftory,the  earth  was  in* 
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habited  by  favages  divided  into  many  fmall  tribes, 
each  tribe  having  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Is 
it  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  original  tribes 
wcre  different  races  of  men,  placed  in  proper  cli- 
matcs,  and  left  to  form  their  own  language  ? 

Upon  fumming  up  the  whole  particulars  men- 
tioned  above,  would  one  hefitate  a  moraent  to 
adopt  the  following  opinion,  vvere  there  no  coun- 
terbalancing  evidence,  namely,  "  That  God  crea- 
^*  tcd  many  pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing 
"  from  each  other  both  externally  and  internally  j 
*^  that  he  fitted  thefe  pairs  for  different  climates, 
**  and  placed  each  pair  in  its  proper  climate  ;  that 
^*  the  pcculiarities  of  the  original  pairs  were  pre- 
'*  ferved  entire  in  their  defcendents ;  wl;jo,  having 
"  no  afliftance  but  their  natural  talents,  were  left 
"  .to  gather  knowledgc  from  expcrience,  and,  in 
"  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe)  to  form  a  lan- 
■'  guage  for  itfelf;  that  figns  were  fufficient  for 
"  the  original  pairs,  without  any  language  biJt 
'*  what  nature  fuggefts  j  and  that  a  language  was 
"  formed  gradually,  a^  a  tribe  increafed  in  num» 
^*  bers,  and  in  different  occupations,  to  make 
"  fpeech  neceffary  ?'*  But  this  opinion,  howevcr 
plaofible,  we  are  not  permitted  to  adopt ;  being 
taught  a  different  leffon  by  revelation,  namely, 
That  God  created  but  a  fingle  pair  of  the  human 
fpecies.  Though  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  authori- 
ty  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of  the  creation  of  man 
j$  not  a  littk  ppzzlingi  as  it  feemß  to  contradid 
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cvery  one  of  the  faös  mentioned  above.  Accord- 
ing  to  that  account,  diSerent  races  of  men  were 
not  created,  nor  were  men  framed  originally  for 
diSerent  climates.  All  men  muft  have  fpoken  the 
fame  language,  that  of  our  firft  parents.  And 
what  of  all  feems  the  moft  contradi6tory  to  that 
accounty  is  the  favage  ftate :  Adam,  as  Mofes  in- 
forms  US,  was  endued  by  his  Maker  with  an  emi- 
nent degree  of  knowledge ;  and  he  certainly  muft 
have  been  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  children 
and  their  progeny^  among  whom  he  lived  many 
generations.  Whence  then  the  degeneracy  of  all 
men  into  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  account  for  that 
difmal  cataftrophe,  mankind  muft  have  fuflfered 
fome  terrible  convulfion. 

That  terrible  convulfion  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  contained  in  the 
iith  chapter  of  Genefis,  which  is,  '*  That  for  ma- 
^'  ny  centuries  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth 
''  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one  fpeech  ;  that 
**  they  united  to  build  a  city  on  a  piain  in  the 
^'  land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower  whofe  top  might 
**  reach  into  heaven  ;  that  the  Lord  beholding  the 
''  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have  all  one  language, 
f'  and  that  nothing  would  be  reftrained  from  them 
which  they  imagined  to  do,  confounded  their 
language,  that  they  might  not  underftand  one 
"  another  j  and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon  the 
**  face  of  all  the  earth."  Here  light  breaks  forth 
in  the  midft  of  darknefs.    £y  confounding  tbc 
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hnguage  of  men,  and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  thcy  wcre  rendered  fava- 
ges*  And  to  harden  them  for  their  new  habita- 
tions,  it  was  neceflarj  that  they  fhould  be  divided 
into  different  kinds,  fitted  for  different  climates« 
Without  an  immediate  change  of  bodily  conftitu« 
tion,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  poflibly  have 
fubfifted  in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in 
the  frozen  region  of  Lapland  ;  efpecially  without 
houfes,  or  any  other  convenience  to  protedt  them 
againft  a  deilrudtive  climate.  Againft  this  hiftory 
it  has  indeed  been  urged,  **  That  the  circum- 
^'  ftances  mentioned  evince  it  to  be  purely  an  al- 
**  legory ;  that  men  never  were  fo  frantic  as  to 
**  think  of  building  a  tower  whofe  top  might 
*^  reach  to  heaven  ;  and  that  it  is  grofsly  abfurd, 
**  taking  the  matter  literally,  that  the  Almighty 
**  was  afraid  of  men,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
**  of  faving  himfelf  by  a  miracle."  But  that  this 
is  a  real  hiftory,  muft  neceflarily  be  admitted,  as 
the  confufien  of  Babel  is  the  only  known  fa£t  that 
can  reconcile  facred  and  profane  hiftory. 

And  this  leads  us  to  confider  the  diverfity  of 
languages  *.     If  the  common  language  of  men  had 

not 

*  Ab  the  focial  ftate  is  elTential  to  xnan^  and  fpeech  to  the 
focial  ftate,  the  wifdom  of  Providence  in  fitting  men  for  ac* 
quiring  that  nccefTary  art,  deferves  more  attention  than  H 
commonly  bcftowed  on  it.  The  Oran  Outang  has  the  ex- 
ternal  organs  of  fpeech  in  pcrfeÄion ;  and  many  are  puzzled  , 
to  account  why  it  ncvcr  fpeaks.    But  the  external  or^^ai^s  of 

fpeech 
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not  been  confounded  upon  their  undertaldng  tkt 
tower  of  Babel,  I  affirm,  that  there  never  could 
haVe  been  btit  one  language.  Antiquaries  con* 
ftantly  fuppofe  a  migrating  fpirit  in  the  origin^ 
inhabitants  of  this  earth ;  not  only  without  ^r 
dence,  bitt  contrary  to  all  probability.  Mea  ne- 
ver defert  their  conneäicMJs  nor  their  country  witU- 
out  neceifity :  fear  of  eaeinies  and  of  wild  beafis^ 
as  wdl  as  the  attraäipn  of  fociety,  are  ipor e  tha^ 
fufficient  to  reflrain  them  from  wandering ;  not  t/i^ 
mention,  thtt  j&vages  are  peculiarly  fond  of  their 
natal  foil"^.    The  firft  migrations  wete  probably 

occafiqned 

ipeech  mäket bnt afmall part <if 4:ke  cecdrary apparatus.  The 
faculty  of  imitatipg  foupds  Is  an  efiential  part ;  and  woqdei^ 
fbl  would  that  faculty  appear»  'were  It  not  rendered  familii^ 
by  daily  pradlice :  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  is  able^  by 
nature  alone,  witbout  the  leafl  inftmfbion,  to  adapt  its  organs 
of  ipeech  to  every  artictdate  found ;  and  a  child  of  four  or 
five  years  can  pitch  its  windpipe  (b  as  to  emit  a. found  of  any 
«levation,  which  enables  it,  widi  an  ear,  to  imitate  the  fongsi 
it  hears.  But>  abpve  all  the  other  parts,  fenfe  and  nndecRand- 
iDg  are  efTential  to  i^peech.  A  parrot  can  pronounce  artico- 
late  foondsy  and  it  has  frequently  an  inclmation  to  fpeak  f 
but»  for  want  of  underftanding,  none  of  the  kind  can  form  a. 
iingle  fentence.  Has  an  Oran  Outang  underflanding  to  form 
a  mental  propofition  ?  has  he  a  faculty  to  ezprefs  that  propo- 
(itionin  founds.?  and  fuppoüng  him  able  to  e&pvefs  what  he 
iees  and  hears,  what  would  he  makc  of  the  connedive  and 
.di^jundtive  particles  ? 

*  With  refpeft  to  the  fuppofed  migrating  fpxrit,  even  Bö- 
chart  muft  yjeld  to  Kempfer  in  boldneis  of  conjeÄure.    After 

proving^ 
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ocoafioned  by  faiftions  and  civil  wats ;  the  next  by 
tommerce.  Greece  äffords  inftances  of  the  former, 
fhoemcia,  of  the  latter.  Unlefs  upon  fuch  occa- 
fionSy  mi^bers  of  a  family  or  of  a  tribe  will  never 
retire  farther  fi^om  their  fcUov^s  than  is  neceffary 
for  food ;  and  by  retiring  gradually,  they  lofc  nei- 
tber  their  conneäions  not  their  inanners,  far  Icfs 
their  lahguage,  which  is  in  conftant  exercife.  As 
iar  back  as  hiitory  catries  us,  tribes  witbout  nmtb- 
ber  äre  difcovered,  -each  having  a  language  pecu« 

liar 

provingy  from  difference  of  language  and  from  other  circum- 
ftances,  that  Japan  was  not  peopied  by  the  Chinefe,  Kempfer, 
withoQt  the  leaft  hefitätion,  fettles  a  colony  there  of  thofe  who 
diought  of  btrildhig  the  towcr  of  ©acbd.  Nay,  he  traces  löoft 
IbuHit^y  ^6tr  route  ^o  Japan  ;  anä  concludes,  that  they  mufl 
have  traveUed  i^ith  gteat  expedifiion^  becaiife  their  language 
has  no  tin^ure  of  any  other.  He  did  not  think  it  neceiTary  to 
ezplain  what  temptation  they  had  to  wander  fo  far  from 
home  ;  nor  Ivhy  they  fettled  in  an  ifland,  not  preferable  either 
in  foil  or  clitnäte  to  liiany  countries  they  muft  have  traverfed. 

An  Ingfenioüs  French  writer  obferves,  that  plaufibk  reafons 
would  lead  eme  to  cotnje^nre,  that  men  wete  more  early  po* 
liihed  in  ülands  »than  in  continents ;  as  people  crowded  toge* 
ther  fbon  find  the  neceffity  of  laws  to  reftrain  them  from  znif- 
chief.  And  yet,  fays  he,  the  manners  of  iflanders  and  their 
laws  are  cominonly  the  lateft  formed.  A  rery  fimple  reflec- 
tion  ^ould  have  unfölded  the  myftery.  Many  many  cen? 
ttiries  did  men  ezift  without  thinking  of  navigation.  That  art 
was  not  invented  tili  üi^n,  ftraitened  in  their  quarters  «poa^ 
the  contiaent,  thought  of  occupying  adjacent  iflands. 
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liar  to  itfelf.  Strabo  *  reports,  that  the  Albaniand 
were  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  diflfering  in  ex- 
temal  appearance  and  in  language.  Csefar  found 
in  Gaul  feveral  fuch  tribes ;  and  Tacitus  records 
the  names  of  many  tribes  in  Germany.  There  are 
a  multitude  of  American  tribes  which  to  this  day 
continue  düUn£t  from  each  other,  and  have  each  a 
difierent  language.  The  mother-tongues  at  pre- 
fenty  though  numerous,  bear  no  proportion  to  what 
formerly  exifted.  We  find  original  tribes  gradu- 
ally  enlarging ;  by  conqueft  freqijently,  and  more 
frequently  by  the  union  of  weak  tribes  for  mutual 
defence.  Such  events  leflT^n  the  number  of  lan- 
guages.  The  Coptic  is  not  a  living  language  any 
where.  The  Celtic  tongue,  once  extenfive,  is  at 
prefent  confined  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to 
Wales,  to  Britany,  and  to  a  part  of  Ireland.  In  a 
few  centuries,  it  will  fhare  the  fate  of  many  other 
original  tongucs :   it  will  totally  be  forgotten. 

If  men  had  not  becn  fcattered  every  where  by 
the  confufion  of  Babel,  another  particular  muft 
have  occurred,  differing  nö  lefs  from  what  has 
really  happened  than  that  now  mentioned.  As 
paradife  is  eonje£tured  to  have  been  fituated  in 
the  heart  of  Aiia,  the  furrounding  regiöns,  for  the 
reafon  above  given,  muft  have  been  firft  peopled  ; 
and  the  civilization  and  improvements  of  the  mo- 
ther-country  were  undoubtedly  carried  along  to 
every  new  fettlement.     In  particular,  the  colonies 

planted 
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|f)lanted  in  America  and  the  South  Sea  iflands 
muft  have  becn  highly  polifhed;  becaufe,  being 
at  the  greateft  diftance,  they  probably  wcrc  thc 
lateft.  And  yet  thefe  and  other  remote  people, 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  excepted,  remain  to 
this  day  in  the  original  favage  flate  of  hunting  and 
fifliing. 

Thus,  had  not  men  wildly  attempted  to  build  a 
tower  whofe  top  might  reach  to  heaven,  all  men 
would  not  only  have  had  thc  fame  language,  but 
would  have  made  the  fame  progrefs  towards  ma- 
turity  of  knowledge  and  civilization.     That  deplo* 
rable  event  reverfed  all  nature  :  by  fcattering  men 
over  the  face  of  all  thc  earth,  it  dcprivcd  them  of 
fociety,  and  rendered  them  favagcs.      From  that 
ftate  of  degeneracy,  they  have  bcen  emerging  gra^* 
dually.    Some  nations,  ftimulated  by  thcir  own  na- 
ture, or  by  their  climate,  have  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs ;    fome  have  proceeded  more  ilowly ;    and 
fome  continue  favages.    To  trace  out  that  progrefs 
towards  maturity  in  different  natjons,  is  thc  fub- 
jedl  of  the  prefent  undcrtaking. 
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SKETCH  I. 
PROGRESS  R£SPECTING  FOOD  AND  POPULATIOK. 

IN  temperate  climes,  men  fed  originally  on  fruitfe 
that  grow  without  culture,  and  on  the  flefh  of 
land-animals.  As  fuch  animals  become  ihy  when 
often  hunted,  there  is  a  contrivance  of  nature,  no 
lefs  fimple  than  efTedtual,  whiclu  engages  men  to 
bear  with  chearfulnefs  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  capture ;  and  that  is,  an  appe« 
tite  for  hunting.  Hunger  alone  is  not  fufficient : 
fovages  who  aä:  by  fenfe,  not  by  forefight,  move 

£2  not 
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not  when  the  ftomach  is  füll ;  and  it  would  be  top 
late  wiien  the  ftomach  is  empty,  to  form  a  hunt- 
ing-party.  As  that  appetite  is  common  to  all  fa- 
vages  whofe  food  depends  on  hunting  ;  it  is  an  il- 
luftrious  inftance  of  providential  care,  the  adapting 
the  internal  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external 
circumftances  ♦.   The  appetite  for  hunting,  though 

among 


*  It  would  be  an  agteeable  undertaldng,  to  colled^  all  the 
inftances  where  the  internal  conllitotion  of  man  is  adapted  to 
his  external  druSture,  and  to  other  circumAances ;  but  it 
would  be  a  laborious  work,  as  the  inftances  are  extremely  nu- 
merous ;  and,  in  the  courf^  of  the  prefent  undertakiog,  there 
vill  be  occafion  to  mark  feveral  of  them.  "  How  finely  are 
**  the  external  parts  of  animals  adjufted  to  their  intmial  dif- 
*^  poütions  ?  That  (Irong  ^nd  nerrous  leg  armed  with  tear- 
"  ing  fangs,  how  perfeÄly  does  it  correfpond  to  the  fierce- 
^*  nefs  of  the  lion  1  Had  it  been  aderned  like  the  human 
**  arm  with  fingers  inflead  of  fangs,  the  natural  energies  of 
'*  a  lion  had  been  all  of  them  defeated.  That  more  delicate 
*'  ftrudture  of  an  arm  terminating  in  fingers  fo  nicely  diver- 
*'  fifiedy  how  perfeÄly  does  it  correfpond  to  the  pregnant  in- 
*'  vention  of  the  human  foul !  Had  thcfe  fingers  been  fangs» 
'*  what  had  become  of  poor  Art  that  procure?  us  fo  many 
^*  elega^cies  and  Utilities  l  'Tis  bere  we  bc}iold  the  harroony 
**  between  the  vifible  world  and  the  invifible  f."  The  foU 
lowing  is  another  ijiftance  pf  the  fame  kind,  which  I  mention 
herc  bccaufe  it  falls  not  under  common  obfervation.  How 
finely,  in  the  human  fpecies,  are  the  throat  and  the  ear  adjuft- 
ed to  cach  other,  the  one  to  emit  mufical  founds,  the- other  to 
cnjoy  them  l  the  one  without  the  other  would  be  an  ufelef? 
talent.    May  it  not  ^.be  juftly  thought,  that  to  the  power  w^ 

bay^ 
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among  us  little  neceflary  for  food,  is  tö  Ihis  däy 
remarkable  in  young  men,  high  and  low,  rieh  and 
poor.  Natural  propenfities  may  be  rendered  faint 
or  obfcure,  but  never  are  totally  eradicated. 

Fifh  was  not  early  the  food  of  man.  Water  is 
not  our  element ;  and  favages  probably  did  not  at- 
tempt  to  draw  food  from  the  fea  or  from  riversy 
tili  land-animals  became  fcarce.  Plutarch  in  his 
Sympofiacs  obfetves,  that  the  Syrians  and  Greeks 

E3  of 

hzvt  of  emittmg  mufical  founds  by  the  throat,  we  owe  the 
tnvention  of  mufical  inftruments  ?  A  man  would  never  think 
of  inventing  a  mufical  inftrumenty  but  in  order  to  Imitate 
founds  that  his  ear  had  been  delighted  with.  But  there  is  a 
faculty  in  man  fiill  more  remarkable^  which  ferves  to  correA 
the  Organs  of  extertial  fenfe,  where  they  tend  to  miflead  him« 
I  give  two  cürious  inftances.  The  image  of  every  vifible  ob- 
]e&,  is  painted  on  the  retma  tümca,  and  by  that  means  the  ob^ 
jed  makes  an  impreÜion  on  the  mind.  In  what  manner  thb 
is  done»  cannot  be  explained ;  becaufe  we  have  no  coneeption 
how  mind  a^s  on  body,  or  body  on  mind.  But«  as  far  as  we 
can  concelve  or  conjedure,  a  vifible  objedk  ought  to  appear  tQ 
US  invettedy  becaufe  the  image  painted  on  the  retina  tuntca  is 
invertcd.  But  this  is  corredted  by  the  faculty  mentioned, 
which  makes  us  perceive  objeÄs  as  they  really  exift.  The 
other  inftance  follows.  As  a  man  has  two  eyes,  and  fees  with 
each  of  them,  erery  objeÄ  naturally  ought  to  appear  double  ; 
and  yet  with  two  eyes  we  fee  every  objeft  fmgle,  precifely  as 
if  we  had  but  one.  Many  philofophers,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  m 
particular^  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  phenomenon 
by  mechanical  principles,  but  evidently  without  giving  fatis« 
faöion.  To  explain  this  phenomenon,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  faculty  mentioned  adting  agalnft 
mechanical  principles. 
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of  old  abftained  from  fifli.  Menelaus  *  complains, 
that  his  companions  had  been  reduced  by  hunger 
to  that  food  ;  and  though  the  Grecian  camp  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy  was  on  the  fea-ihore,  thcrc  is  not  in 
Homer  a  fingle  hint  of  their  feeding  on  fiih.  We 
leam  from  Dion  Caffins,  that  the  Caledonians  did 
not  eat  fiib,  though  they  had  them  in  plenty; 
which  is  confirmed  by  Adamannus,  a  Scotch  hifto» 
rian,  in  his  life  of  St  Columba.  The  ancient  Ca- 
ledonians depended  aknoft  entirely  on  deer  for 
food;  becaufe  in  a  cold  country  the  fruits  that 
grow  fpontaneoufly  affbfd  little  nouriihment ;  and 
domeftic  animals,  which  at  prefent  fo  moch  abound, 
werc  not  early  known  in  the  north  of  Britain. 

Antiquaries  talk  of  acoms,  nuts,  and  other  ihelU 
fruitSy  as  the  only  vegetable  food  that  men  had 
originally,  overlooking  wheat^  rice,  barley,  &c. 
which  muft  from  the  creation  have  grown  fponta- 
neoufly :  for  furely,  when  agriculture  firft  com- 
menced,  it  did  not  require  a  miracle  to  procure 
the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  f.    The  Laplanders,  pof- 

fefiing 

*  Book  4.  of  the  Odyfiey. 

f  Writers  upon  natural  hiftory  have  been  folicitous  to  dif- 
cover  the  original  climate  of  thefe  plants,  but  without  mucK 
fttccefs.  The  original  climate  of  plants  left  to  nature,  cannot 
be  a  fecret :  but  in  countries  well  peopled,  the  plants  men- 
tioned  are  not  left  to  nature  :  the  feeds»  are  carefully  gathered» 
and  ftored  up  for  food.  As  this  praöice  could  not  fail  to 
SDake  thcfc  fceds  fcarce,  agriculture  was  earlj  thought  of 

which 
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fefiing  a  country  where  com  will  not  grow,  make 
bread  of  the  inner  bark  of  ..trees ;  and  Linnaeus  re- 
ports,  th'at  fwine  there  fatten  on  that  food,  as  well 
as  in  Sweden  upon  corn. 

Plenty  of  food  procured  by  hunting  and  iBfhing^ 
promotes  population  :  but  as  confumption  of  food 
increafes  with  population,  wild  animals,  forely  per- 
fecuted,  become  not  only  more  rare,  but  more  fliy. 
Men,  thus  pinched  for  food,  are  excited  to  try 
other  means  for  fupplying  their  wants.  A  fawn^ 
a  kid,  or  a  lamb,  taken  alive  and  tamed  for  amufe- 
ment,  fuggefted  probably  flocks  and  herds,  and  in- 
troduced  the  fliepherd-ftate.    Changes  are  öot  per- 

E  4  fefted 

which,  by  introducing  plants  into  new  foiU  and  new  climateSy 
has  rendered  the  original  climate  obfcure.     If  we  can  trace 
that  climate,  it  mufl  be  in  regions  deflitute  of  inhabitants,  or 
but  thinly  peopled.     Anfon  found  in  the  ifland  Juan  Feman- 
dez  many  fpots  of  ground  covered  with  oats.     The  Sioux,  a 
Tery  fmall  tribe  in  North  America,  pofTefs  a  vaft  country, 
where  oats  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  meadows  and  on  the  fide.s 
of  rivers,  which  make  part  of  their  food,  without  neceffity  x)f 
agriculture.     While  the  French  poiTcfTed  Port  Dauphin,  in  the 
iOand  of  Madagafcar,  they  raifed  excellent  wheat.     That  fta- 
tion  was  deferted  .nany  years  ago ;  and  wheat  to  this  day 
grows  naturally  among  the  grafs  in  great  vigour.     In  the 
country  about  Mount  Tabor  in  Paleftine,  barley  and  oats 
grow  fpontaneoufly.    In  the  kiilgdom  of  Siam,  there  are  many 
fpots  where  rice  grows  year  after  year,  without  any  culture. 
Diodorus  Siculus  is  our  authority  for  faying,  that  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Leontinum,  and  in  other  places  of  Sicily,  wheat 
grew  wild  without  any  culture.    And  it  does  fo  at  prefent 
about  Mouixt  £tna« 
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fedled  but  by  flow  degrees :  hunting  and  fifliing 
continue  for  si  long  time  favourite  occupations ; 
and  the  few  animals  that  are  dbmefticatedy  ferve 
as  a  common  (lock  to  be  diflributed  among  indi- 
vidualsy  according  to  their  wants.  But  as  the  idle 
and  indolent»  though  the  leail  deferving,  are  thus 
the  greateft  confumers  of  the  common  flock,  an 
improvement  crept  in,  that  every  family  fliould 
rear  a  ftock  for  themfelves.  Men  by  that  means 
being  taught  to  rely  on  their  own  induftry,  dif- 
played  the  hoarding  principle,  which  'multiplied 
flocks  and  herds  exceedingly.  And  thus  the  fliep- 
herd-ftate  was  perfefted,  plenty  of  food  being  fup- 
plied  at  home,  without  ranging  the  woods  or  the 
waters.  Hunting  and  fifliing,  being  no  longer  ne- 
ceflary  for  food,  became  an  amufement  merely^ 
and  a  gratification  of  the  original  appetite  for 
hunting. 

The  finger  of  God  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the 
provifion  made  of  animal  food  for  man.  Gramini- 
vorous  animals,  perhaps  all,  make  palatable  and 
wholefome  food.  I  except  not  the  horfe :  fome 
nations  feed  on  it*;  others  do  not,  becaufe  it  is 
more  profitable  by  its  labour.  Camivorous  ani- 
mals, generally  fpeaking,  make  not  wholefome 
food  nor  palatable.  The  firft-menüoned  animals 
are  gentle,  and  eafily  tamed :  the  latter  are  fierce, 
not  eafily  tamed,  and  uncertain  in  temper  when 
tamed.  Grafs  grows  every  where  in  temperate 
regions ;  and  men  befide  can  multiply  animal  food 

without 
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without  end,  by  training  domeftic  animals  to  live 
on  turnip,  carrot,  potato,  and  other  roots.  He- 
rodotus  adds  the  foUowing  admirable  reflcftion : 
"  Wq  may  rationally  conje6ture,  that  Divine  Pro- 
**  vidence  has  rendercd  extremely  prolific  fuch 
**  creatures  as  are  naturally  fearful,  and  ferve  for 
"  food,  left  they  Ihould  be  deftroyed  by  conftant 
"  confumption  :  whereas  the  rapacious  and  cruel 
"  are  almoft  barren.  The  hare,  which  is  the  prey 
of  beafts,  birds,  and  men,  is  a  great  breeder :  a 
lionefsy  on  the  contrary,  the  ftrongeft  and  fierceft 
"  of  beafts,  brings  forth  but  once/' 

The  (hepherd-ftate  is  friendly  to  population. 
Men  by  plenty  of  food  multiply  apace ;  and,  in 
procefs  of  time,  neighbouring  tribes,  ftraiten^d  in 
their  pafture,  go  to  war  for  extenfion  of  territory, 
or  migrate  to  land  not  yet  occupied.  Neccffity, 
the  mother  of  invention,  fuggcfted  agriculture. 
When  corn  growing  fpontaneoufly  was  rendered 
fcarce  by  confumption,  it  was  an  obvious  thought 
to  propagate  it  by  art :  nature  was  the  guide, 
which  carries  on  its  work  of  propagation  with 
feeds  that  drop  from  a  plant  in  their  maturity, 
and  fpring  up  new  plants.  As  the  land  was  pof- 
fefTed  in  common,  the  feed  of  courfe  was  fown  in 
common  ;  and  the  prodüft  was  ftored  in  a  common 
repofitory,  to  be  parcelled  out  among  individuals 
in  wajit,  as  the  common  ftock  of  animals  had  beeo 
formerly.  We  have  for  our  authoifity  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  the  Celtiberians  divided  their  land 

annually 
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annually  among  individuals,  to  be  laboured  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public ;  and  that  the  produdl  was 
ftorcd  up,  and  diftributed  from  time  to  time  among 
the  neceffitous.  A  lafting  divifion  of  the  land 
among  the  members  of  the  ftate,  fecuring  to  each 
man  the  produft  of  his  own  fkill  and  labour,  was 
a  great  fpur  to  induftry,  and  multiplied  food  ex- 
ceedingly.  Population  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  and 
government  became  an  art  •,  for  agriculture  and 
commerce  cannot  flourifli  without  falutary  laws. 

Natural  fruits  ripen  to  grcater  perfeftion  in  a 
temperate  than  in  a  cold  climate,  and  cultivation 
is  more  eafy  ;  which  circumftances  make  it  highly 
probable,  that  agriculture  became  firft  an  art  in 
temperate  climes.  The  culture  of  com  was  fo 
early  in  Greece,  as  to  makeabranch  of  its  fabulous 
hiftory  :  in  Egypt  it  muft  have  been  coeval  with 
the  inhabitants  ;  for  while  the  Nile  overflows,  they 
cannot  fubfift  without  corn  *.  Nor  without  com 
could  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Affyria  and  Ba- 
bylon have  been  fo  populous  and  powerful  as  they 
are  faid  to  have  been.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  and  perhaps  oat^,  are 
foreign  plants :  as  the  climate  is  not  friendly  to 
corn,  agriculture  muft  have  crept  north  ward  by 
flow  degrees :  and,  even  at  prefent,  it  requires  no 
fmall  portion  both  of  ikill  and  induftry  to  bring 
corn  to  maturity  in  fuch  a  climate.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  the  fliepherd-ftate 

continued 

•  Hiftorical  Law-Tra^s,  traft  i. 
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continued  longer  in  northern  climates  than  in  thofe 
nearer  the  fun.  Cold  countries,  however,  are 
friendly  to  population  ;  and  the  northern  people, 
multiplying  beyond  the  food  that  can  be  fupplied 
by  flocks  and  herds,  were  compelled  to  throw 
ofF  many  fwarms  in  fearch  of  new  habitations. 
Their  frequent  migrations  were  for  many  years  a 
dreadful  fcourge  to  neighbouring  nations.  People, 
amazed  at  the  multitude  of  the  invaders»  judg^d, 
that  the  countries  from  whence  they  iffued  mufthave 
been  exceedingly  populous ;  and  hence  the  North 
was  tcrmed  officinä  gentium.  But  fcarcity  of  food 
in  the  (hepherd-ftatc  was  the  true  caufe ;  the  north 
of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  is  as  well  peopled 
at  prefent  as  ever  it  was,  though  its  migrations 
bave  ceafedy  com  and  commerce  having  put  an 
end  to  that  terrible  fcourge  *.  Denmark  at  pre- 
fent 

*  jiliquando  honus  domütat  Homerus.  Mo^tefquieu  accounts 
as  foUows  for  the  great  fwarms  of  Barbarians  that  overwhelm. 
cd  the  Roman  empire.  <'  Ces  efTaims  de  Barbares  qul  for- 
•'  tirent  autrefois  du  nord,  ne  paroiffent  plus  aujourd'hui.  Les 
**  violences  des  Romains  avoient  fait  retirer  les  peuple  du 
**  midi  au  nord :  tandis  que  la  force  qui  les  contenoit  fub« 
^  fifta,  ils  y  refterent  j  quand  eile  fut  affoiblie,  ils  fe  repan- 
"  dirent  de  toutes  parts.**  Grandeur  des  Romains^  c.  i6. — [_Ih 
Engltß  thus  :  "  The  fwarms  of  Barbarians  who  poured  former- 
*'  ly  from  the  north,  appear  no  more.  The  violence  of  the 
•'  Roman  arms  had  driven  thofe  nations  from  the  fouth  to- 
•*  wards  the  north:  there  they  remained  during  the  fub- 
*'  fiftence  of  that  force  which  retained  them  ;  but  that  being 

**  once 
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fent  feeds  2,000,000  inhabitants  ;  Sweden,  accord- 
ing  to  a  lift  made  up  anno  1760,  2,383,113 ;  and 
thefe  countries  mufl  be  much  more  populous  than 
of  old,  when  over-run  with  immenfe  woods,  and 
when  agriculture  was  unknown.  Had  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  been  acquainted  with  agriculture 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  they  pour- 
ed  out  multitudes  upon  their  neighbours,  they 
would  not  have  ventured  their  lives  in  frail  vef- 
fcls  upon  a  tempeftuous  ocean,  in  order  to  diftref« 
nations  who  were  not  their  enemies.  But  hunget 
is  a  cogent  motive  ;  and  hunger  gave  to  thefe  pi- 
rates  fuperiority  in  arms  above  every  nation  that 
enjoyed  plenty  at  home.  Luckily  fuch  depreda- 
tions  muft  have  intervals  ;  for  as  they  neceflarily 
occafion  great  havock  even  among  the  vi<äors,  Xhit 
remainder  finding  fufficiency  of  food  at  home,  reft 
there  tili  an  increafihg  population  forces  them  again 
to  aftion  *.  Agriculture,  which  fixes  people  to  a 
fpot,  is  an  invincible  obftacle  to  migration ;  and 
happy  it  is  for  Europe,  that  this  art,  now  unirer- 
fally  difFufed,  has  p\it  an  eod  for  ever  to  that 
fcourge,  more  deftrudive  than  a  peftilence  :  people 

find 

**  once  weakened,  they  fpread  abroad  to  every  quarter."]— 
It  has  quite  efcaped  him,  that  m^n  cannot,  like  water,  be 
damm'd  up  without  being  fed. 

♦  Joannes  Magnus,  in  tjie  8th  book  of  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Goths,  mentions,  that  a  third  part  of  the  Swedes,  being  com- 
pelled  by  famine  to  leave  their  natiTe  country,  founded  the, 
kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy, 
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find  now  occupation  and  fubfiftence  at  home,  with- 

out  infefting  others.     Agriculture  is  a  great  blef- 

fing  :  it  not  only  affords  us  food  in  plenty,  büt  fe- 

cures  the  fruits  of  our  induftry  from  hungry  and 

rapacious  invaders  *. 

That  the  progrefs  above  traced  muft  have  pro- 

ceeded  from  fome  vigorous  impulfe,  will  be  ad- 

mittedy  confi4ering  the  prevailing  influence  of  cuf- 

töra  :  once  hunters,  men  will  always  be  hunters, 

tili  they  be  forced  out  of  that  ftate  by  fome  over- 

powering  caufe.     Hunger,  the  caufe  here  affigned, 

is  of  all  the  moft  overpowering ;   and  the  fame 

caufe,  overcoming  indolence  and  idlenefs,  has  in- 

troduced  manufadlurcs,  commerce,  and  variety  of 

arts  f. 

The 

•  Mahomet  Bey,  King  of  Tunis,  was  dethroned  by  his  fub- 
jeÄs  ;  but  having  the  reputatlon  of  the  philofopher*s  ftone,  be 
was  reftored  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  upon  promifing  to  com- 
municate  the  fecret  to  him.  Mahomet,  wlth  pomp  and  fo. 
lemnity»  fent  a  plough ;  intimating,  that  agriculture  is  the 
ftrength  pf  a  kingdom,  and  that  the  only  philofopher's  ftone 
is  a  good  crop,  which  may  be  eafily  converted  into  gold. 

f  M.  Buffbn,  difcourfing  of  America,  "  Is  it  not  fmgular,'* 
fays  he,  <'  that,  in  a  world  compofed  almoft  wholly  of  fava- 
^  ges,  there  never  fhould  have  been  ^y  fociety  or  commerce 
**  between  them  and  the  animals  about  them  ?  There  was 
^*  not  a  domeftic  animal  in  America  when  difcovcred  by  po- 
f*  lumbus,  except  among  the  poliihed  people  of  Mexico  and 
^'  Peru.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  man,  in  his  favage  ftate,  is 
^*  but  a  fort  of  brüte  animal ;  having  no  faculties  but  to  pro« 
f^  yide  for  his  fubfiftence,  by  attacking  the  weak,  and  avoid« 

«  ing 
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The  progrefs  here  delineated  has,  in  all  tempe-. 
rate  climates  of  the  Old  World,  been  precifdy 
uniform  ;  but  it  has  been  difierent  in  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  hot  climates.     In  very  cold  regions^ 
which  produce  little  vegetable  food  for  man,  the 
hunter-ftate  was  originally  eflential.     In  temperate 
regions,  as  obferved  above,  men  fubiifled  partly  on 
vegetable  food,  which  is  more  or  lefs  plentiful  in 
Proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.     In  the  tor^» 
rid  Zone,  natural  fruits  are  produced  in  fuch  plenty 
and  perfe£tion,  as  to  be  more  than  fufficient  for  a 
moderate  population  :  and,  in  cafe  of  extraordinary 
population,  the  tranfition   to  hulbandry  is  eafy» 
There  are  found,  accordingly,  in  every  populous 
country  of  the  torrid  zone,  crops  of  rice,  maize, 
roots,  and  other  vegetable  food,  raifed  by  the  band 
of  man*    As  hunting  becomes  thus  lefs  and  lefs 

neceflary 

•'  ing  the  ilrong  ;  and  having  no  idea  of  his  fuperiority  over 
**  other  animals,  which  he  never  once  thinks  of  bringing  un- 
**  der  fubjeäion?  This  is  the  more  furprifmg,  as  möft  of 
**  the  American  animals  are  by  nature  docile  and  timid.'* 
Our  author,  without  being  fenfible  of  it,  lays  a  foundation  for 
a  fatisfadory  anfwer  to  thefe  qneftions,  by  vrhat  headds, 
ITiat,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  America,  "when  difcovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  there  wefe  not  half  the  number  of  people  that 
are  in  Europc ;  and  that  fuch  fcarcity  of  men  favoured  great^ 
ly  the  propagation  of  wild  animals,  which  had  few  enemiesj^ 
and  much  food.  Was  it  not  obyious  to  conclude,  from  theft 
premifes,  that  while  men,  who  by  nature  are  fond  of  hunt- 
ing,  have  game  in  plenty,  thcy  never  think  of  tuming  flie|M 
berds  ? 
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neceffary  in  the  progrefs  from  cold  to  hot  coujitries, 
the  appetite  for  hunting  keeps  pace  with  that  pro- 
grefs :  it  is  vigorous  in  very  cold  countries,  where 
men  depend  on  hunting  for  food  :  it  is  lefs  vigor- 
ous in  temperate  countries,  where  they  are  partly 
fed  with  natural  fruits ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any 
veftige  of  it  in  hot  countries,  where  vegetables  are 
the  food  of  men,  and  where  meat  is  an  article  of 
luxury,  The  original  occupation  of  favages,  both 
in  cold  and  temperate  climates,  is  hunting,  alto- 
gether  effential  in  the  former,  as  the  only  means  of 
procuring  food.  The  next  ftep  of  the  progrefs  in 
both,  is  the  occupation  of  a  fhepherd ;  and  there 
the  progrefs  ftops  fhort  in  very  cold  regions,  unfit 
for  corn.  Lapland,  in  particular,  produces  no  ve- 
getable  but  mofs,  which  is  the  food  of  no  animal 
but  the  rein-deer.  This  circumftance  folely  is  what 
renders  Lapland  habitable  by  men.  Without  rein- 
deer,  the  fea-coafts  within  the  reach  of  fifh  would 
admit  fome  inhabitants  ;  but  the  inland  parts 
would  be  a  defert.  As  the  fwiftnefs  of  that  animal 
makes  it  not  an  eafy  prey,  the  taming  it  for  food 
muft  have  been  early  attempted ;  and  its  natural 
docility  made  the  attempt  fucceed.  It  yields  to  no 
other  animal  in  ufefulnefs  :  it  is  equal  to  a  horfe 
for  draught :  its  flefh  is  excellent  food ;  and  the 
female  gives  milk  more  nourifliing  than  that  of  a 
cow  :  its  für  is  fine ;  and  the  leather  made  of  it§ 
&in  is  both  foft  and  durable.  In  Tartary,  though 
^  great  part  of  it  lies  in  a  temperate  zone,  there  is 

little 
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little  com.     As  far  back  as  tradition  reaches,  the 
Tartars  have  had  flocks  and  herds ;  and  yet,  in  a 
great  meafure,  they  not  only  continue  hunters, 
but  retain  the  ferocity  of  that  ftate :  they  are  not 
fond  of  being  fhepherds,  and  have  no  knowledge 
of  hufbandry.     This,  in  appearance,  is  fingular  ; 
but  nothing  happens  without  a  caufe.     Tartary  is 
one  continued  mountain  from  weft  to  eaft,  rifing 
high  above  the  countries  to  the  fouth,  and  declin- 
ing  gradually  to  the  northern  ocean,  without  a 
fingle  hill  to  intercept  the  bitter  blafts  of  the  north* 
A  few  fpots  excepted,  a  tree  above  the  fize  of  a 
fhrub  cannot  live  in  it  *.     In  Europe,  the  moun- 
tains  of  Norway  and  Lapland  are  a  comfortable 
fcreen  againft  the  north  wind  :  whence  it  is,  that 
the  land  about  Stockholm  f  produces  both  trees 
and  corn ;  and  even  about  Abo  |  the  climate  i$ 
tolerable.     Great  Tartary  abounds  with  pafture ; 
but  extreme  cold  rönders  it  very  little  capable  of 
corn.     Through  all  Chinefe  Tartary,  even  as  low 
as  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  the  froft  contjnues 
feven  or  eight  months  yearly ;  and  that  country, 
though  in  the  latitude  of  France,  is  as  cold  as  Ice- 
land.    The   caufes   are   its   nitrous  foil,  and   its 

height, 

♦  May  not  a  fimilar  fituation,  in  fome  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, be  partly  the  occafion  of  the  cold  that  is  feit  there,  be^ 
yond  what  Europe  feels  in  the  fame  latitude  ? 

f  Latitude  59**. 

t  Latitude  6I^ 
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heighty  without  any  flielter  from  the  weit  wind, 
that  haa  palfed  through  an  immenfe  continent  ex* 
trcmcly  cold.  A  oertain  place  near  th6  fource 
of  tbe  river  Kavamhuran,  and  withih  80  leagues 
of  thc  grcat  wall,  was  fouiid  by  Fathet  Verhelft  to 
be  3000  geometrical  paces  above  tbe  level  öf  the 
fea.  Thus  the  Tartars,  like  the  Laplanders,  are 
chalhed  to  the  fiiepherd-ftate,  and  can  never  ad- 
vanee  to  be  hufbandhien.  If  population  among 
thenfi  ever  b^oome  fo  conßderable  as  to  require 
more  food  than  the  (hepherd-ftate  can  fupply,  mi- 
gration  will  be  their  only  refource. 

In  every  ftep  of  the  progtefs,  the  töirid  zonediP. 
fers.  We  have  no  evideiice  that  either  the  hunter 
ör  fhepherd-ftate  ever  exißed  there :  the  inhabi- 
tants,  at  prefent*  fubfift  on  vegetable  food ;  and 
probably  did  fo  from  the  beginning.  In  Manila^ 
onc  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  the  trees  bud,  blof- 
foffl,  ahd  bear  fruit,  all  the  year  round,  The  na- 
tives,  driten  by  Spanifh  invaders  from  the  fea- 
coaft  to  the  inland  parts,  have  no  particular  place 
of  abodei  but  live  under  the  fhelter  of  trees,  which 
afibrd  them  food  as  well  as  habitation :  and,  when 
tbe  fruit  i&  confumed  in  one  fpot,  they  remove  to 
another.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  other  European 
trees,  bear  fruit  twice  a-year :  a  fprig  planted 
beari  fruit  within  the  year.  And  this  pifture  of 
Manila  anfwers  to  numberlefs  pläces  iil  the  torrid 
xone.  The  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands  are  ex- 
tremely  populous,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  live  en- 

Voi,,  I.  F  tirely 
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tirely  on  üth,  fruits,  and  roots.    The  inhäbitants 

qf  the  new  Philippine  iflands  live  on  cocoa-nuts, 

^alads,  roots,  and  fifh.    The  Inland  negroes  make 

but  ope  meal  a-day,   whicb   is  in  the  evening. 

Their  djet  is  piain,  confifting  moftly  of  rice,  fruits, 

and  roots.     The  ifland  of  Otaheit(§  is  healthy,  the 

people  tall  and  welL  made ;  and  by  temperancCf 

vegetables  and  filh  being  their  chief  nouriihment, 

they  live  to  a  good  old  age,  almofl  without  any  ail- 

mept.     Therc  is  no  fuch  thing  known  among  them 

as  rotten  teetb  :  the  very  fmell  of  wine  or  fpirits  is 

difagreeable ;  and  they  never  deal  in  tobacco  nor 

fpiceries.    In  many  places  Indian  corn  is  the  chief 

nourilhmeut,  which  every  m^n  plants  for  himfelf, 

The  inhabitants  of  Biledulgerid  and  the  defert  of 

Zaara,  have  but  two  ineals  a-day,  one  in  the  morn- 

ing,  and  one  in  the  evening.     Being  temperate,. 

and  ftrangers  to  difeafes  anfing  from  luxury,  they 

generally  live  to  ^  great  age.     Sixty  with  them  is 

the  prjme  of  life,  as  thirty  is  in  Europe.     An  in- 

habitant  of  Madagafc^r  will  travel  two  or  three 

days  without  any  food  but  a  fugar-cane.     There.is 

indeed  little  appetite  for  animal  food  in  hot  cli- 

mates ;  though  beef  and  fowl  have  in  fmall  quan- 

tities  bepn  intrqduced  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  as 

^rticles  of  luxyry.      In  America  are  obfervable 

foroe  variations  from  the  progrefs ;  but  thefe  are 

yeferved  for  a  feparate  Iketch  ^. 

With 


> 
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With  refpedt  to  popalation,  that  plenty  of  food 
is  its  Chief  caufe,  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  follow- 
ing  computation.  The  fouthern  provinces  of  Chi- 
na produce  two  crops  of  rice  in  a  year,  fometimes 
three  ;  and  an  acre,  well  cultivated,  gives  food  to 
ten  perfons.  The  peafants  go  almoft  naked ;  and 
the  better  fort  wear  but  a  fingle  garnacnt  made  of 
cotton,  of  which  as  much  is  produced  upon  an  acre 
as  may  clothe  four  or  five  hundred.  Hence  the  ex- 
treme populoufnefs  of  China  and  other  rice  coun- 
tries.  The  Caffavö  root,  which  ferves  the  Ameri- 
cans  for  bread,  is  produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  an 
acre  of  it  will  feed  more  perfons  than  fix  acres  of 
wheat.  It  is  not,  then,  for  want  of  food  that  Ame- 
rica is  illpeopled.  That  Negroland  is  well  peo- 
pled  is  pail  doubt,  confidering  the  great  annual 
draughts  from  that  country  to  America,  withoat 
any  apparent  diminution  of  numbers.  Inftances  are 
not  cxtremely  rare,  of  two  hundred  children  born 
to  one  man  by  his  different  wives.  Food  muft  be 
in  great  plenty,  to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  fo 
many  children.  It  would  require  wonderful  Ikill 
and  labour  to  make  Europe  fo  populous :  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  wheat  is  barely  fufBcient  to  maintain 
a  fingle  family  of  peafants  ;  and  their  clothing  re- 
quires  many  acres  more.  A  country  where  the 
inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  hunting,  muft  be  very 
thin  of  inhabitants,  as  10,000  acres,  or  double  that 
number,  are  no  more  than  fufBcient  for  maintain- 
IPg  a  finale  family.     If  the  mültiplic^tipn  of  ani- 

r  z  mals 
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mah  depended  chiefly  on  fecundity,  wolves  would 
be  more  numerous  than  flieep :  a  great  proportioa 
of  the  lattcr  are  deprivcd  of  the  procreating  power, 
and  mauy  more  of  tbem  are  killed  than  of  the  for« 
jnei:  j  yet  we  fee  every  where  large  flock  s  of  (faeep, 
feldom  a  wolf;  for  what  reafon,  other  than  that 
the  former  haye  plenty  of  food,  the  latter  veiy 
little  ?  A  wolf  refembles  a  favage  who  lives  by 
hunting,  and  confumes  the  game  of  five  or  &% 
thoufand  acres. 

Waving  the  queftion,  Whether  the  human  race 
be  the  offspring  of  one  pair  or  of  many,  it  appears 
the  Intention  of  Providence,  that  the  earth  (hould 
be  peopledy  and  population  be  kept  up  by  the  ordir 
nary  means  of  procreation.  By  thefe  means  a  tribe 
foon  becomes  too  populous  for  the  primitive  ftate 
pf  hunting  and  fifliing :  it  may  even  become  too 
populous  for  the  fhepherd-ftate  ;  but  it  cannot  ea* 
iily  become  too  populous  for  hulbandry.  In  the  two 
former  ftates^  food  mult  decreafe  in  quantity  as 
confumers  increafe  in  number :  but  agriculture  has 
the  fignal  property  of  producing,  by  induftry,  food' 
in  Proportion  to  the  number  of  coßfumers.  In  faÄ, 
the  greateft  quantities  of  corn  and  of  cattle  are 
commonly  prodqced  in  the  moft  populous  diftrids, 
where  each  family  has  its  proportion  of  land.  An 
ancient  Roman,  fober  and  induftrious,  made  a  fhift  to 
maintain  his  faniily  on  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  *. 

The 

*  Scotland  muft  b^e  been  verj  ill  peppied  in  the  days  of  itl 

fifth 
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The  boUTity  givcn  in  Britain  for  cTcporting  com 
19  friendly  to  population  in  two  refpcÖs  ;  firft,  bc- 
caufe  hulbandry  Tequires  many  hands ;  and,  ncxt, 
becaufe  thc  bounty  lowers  the  pricc  of  corn  at 
home.  To  give .  a  bounty  for  expcnrting  cattle 
ivould  obftruA  population ;  becaufe  pafture  re- 
quires  few  hands,  and  exportation  raifes  th&  price 
of  cattle  at  home.  From  the  fingle  port  of  Cork, 
an.  1735,  were  exported  107,161  barreis  of  beef, 
7379  Barrels  of  pork,  13,461  calks  of  butter,  and 
85,727  firkins  of  the  fame  commodity.  Thus  a 
large  portion  of  Ireland  is  fet  apart  for  feeding 
other  nations.  What  addition  of  ftrength  would 
it  not  be  to  Britain,  if  that  large  quantity  of  food 
were  confumed  at  home  by  ufeful  manufafturers  ! 

No  manufadlure  contributes  more  to  population 
than  that  of  filk.  It  employs  as  many  hands  as 
wool ;  and  it  withdraws  no  land  from  tillage  or 
pafture. 

Lapland  is  but  thinly  irihabited  even  for  the 
ihepherd-ftate,  the  country  being  capable  of  main- 
taining  a  greater  number  of  rein-deer,  and,  con- 
fequently,  a  greater  number  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  than  are  found  in  it.  Yet  the  Laplanders  are 
well  acquainted  with  private  property  :  every  fa- 
mily  has  tame  rein-deer  of  their  ovvn,  to  the  ex- 

F  3  tent 

fifth  James,  when  at  ose  hunting  in  the  high  country  of  Roz- 
bnrghfliire,  that  prince  killed  three  hundred  and  fizty  red*deer ; 
and  in  Athol,  at  another  time,  fix  hundred,  befide  roes,  wolvcs» 
fozes,  and  vrild  cats. 
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tent  fometimes  of  four  or  five  hundred  :  they  in- 
deed  appear  to  have  more  rein-deer  than  there  is 
a  demand  for.  Why  then  is  Lapland  fo  thinly 
peopled  ?  Either  it  muft  have  been  but  lately 
planted,  or  the  inhabitants  are  not  prolific.  I  in« 
cline  to  tbe  latter,  upon  the  authority  of  Scheffer. 
Tartary  is  alfo  but  thinly  peopled  ;  and  as  I  find 
not  that  the  Tartars  are  lefs  prolific  than  their 
neighbours,  it  is  probable  that  Tartary,  being  the 
moft  harren  country  Afia,  has  not  been  early  plant- 
et. At  the  fame  time,  population  has  been  much 
retarded  by  the  reftlefs  and  roaming  fpirit  of  that 
people :  it  is  true,  they  have  been  forced  into  the 
Ihepherd-ftate  by  want  of  food ;  but  fo  averfe  are 
they  to  the  fedentary  life  of  a  fhepherd,  that  they 
trufl  their  cattle  to  flaves,  and  perfevere  in  theic 
favourite  occupation  of  hunting.  This  difpofition 
has  been  a  dreadful  pell  to  the  human  fpecies,  the 
Tartars  having  made  more  extenfive  conqueils,  and 
deftroyed  more  men,  than  any  other  nation  known 
in  hiftory :  more  cruel  than  tigers,  they  feemed  to 
have  no  delight  but  in  blood  and  maflacre,  without 
any  regard  either  to  fex  or  age  *.  Luckily  for  the 
human  fpecies,  rieh  fpoils  dazzled  their  eyes,  and 
roufed  an  appetite  for  wealth«  Avance  is  fome» 
times  produktive  of  good:  it  moved  thefe  mon- 

fters 

*  When  the  Tartars  under  Genhizkan  conqueried  China,  it 
was  feriQufly  deliberated,  whether  they  fhould  not  kill  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  convert  that  vaft  country  into  pafture-fieldii 
for  their  catde. 
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fters  to  feil  the  conquered  people  for  flave^,  which 
preferved  the  lives  of  millions.  Conquefts,  how- 
^ver  fuccefsful,  catinot  go  on  for  ever ;  they  are  not 
accomplifhed  without  great  lofs  of  men  ;  and  the 
conquefts  of  the  Tartars  depopulated  theii^  coun« 
try. 

But  as  fonie  centuries  have  elapfed  without  any 
confiderable  eruption  of  that  fiery  people,  theit 
numbers  muft  at  prefent  be  confiderable  by  the 
ordinary  progrefs  of  population,  Have  we  not 
reafon  to  dread  new  eruptions,  like  what  formerly 
happened  ?  Our  foreknowledge  of  future  events 
extends  not  far ;  but  in  all  appearance  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  The  Tartars 
fubdued  a  great  part  of  the  world  by  ferocity  and 
undaunted  courage»  fupported  by  liberty  and  in- 
dependence.  They  acknowledged  Genhizkan  as 
their  leader  in  war,  but  were  as  far  from  being 
llaves,  as  the  Franks  were  'when  they  conquered 
Gaul.  Tamerlane  again  enjoyed  but  a  fubftituted 
power,  and  never  had  the  boldnefs  to  aflume  the 
title  of  Chan  or  Emperor.  But  the  Tartars  have 
fubmitted  to  the  fame  yoke  of  defpotifm  that  their 
ferocity  impofed  upon  others ;  and  being  now  go-^ 
verned  by  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  their  cou- 
rage  is  broken  by  flavery,  and  they  are  no  longer 
formid^ble  to  the  reft  of  mankind  ^. 

[F  4  Depopulation 

*  "  Gallos  in  bellis  floruiffe  accepimus,"  fays  Tacitus  in  bis 
life  of  Agricola ;  <^  mos  fegmües  cum  otio  inu^vit;  amifTä  vir- 

«  tute 
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Depopul^tion  enters  iuto  the  prefent  iketch  as 
well  as  Population.  The  latter  follow^  not  with 
greater  certainty  from  equality  of  propcrty,  than 
thc  fprmer  frpm  inequality.  In  evcry  great  ftatc, 
where  the  people  by  prdfperity  and  opulence  are 
funk  into  voluptuoufnefs,  we  hear  daily  complaints 
of  depopulation.  Cookery  depopulates  likes  a  pef- 
tilence  ;  becaufe,  when  it  becom^s  an  art,  it  brings 
within  the  compafs  of  one  fiomach  what  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  ten  days  of  temperance ;  and  is  fo  far 
worfe  than  a  peftilence,  that  the  people  never  re- 
cruit  again.  The  inhabitants  of  France  devour  at 
prefent  more  food  than  the  fame  number  did  for- 
merly.  The  like  is  obfervable  in  Britain,  and  in 
every  country  where  luxury  abounds.  Remedies 
are  propofed  and  put  in  pradlice,  celibacy  difgra-^ 
ced,  marriage  encouraged,  and  rewards  given  for  a 
numerous  ofTspring.  All  in  vain  I  The  only  ef- 
fedtual  remedies  are  to  encourage  huibandry,  and 
to  reprefs  luxury.  Olivares  hoped  to  repeople 
Spain,  by  encouraging  matrimony.  Abderam,  a 
Mahometan  king  of  Cordova,  was  a  better  poli- 

tician 

'*  tute  pariter  ac  libertate.*^  [/«  Engltß  tbus ;  **We  have 
**  heard  that  the  Gauls  formerly  made  a  figure  in  war ;  but 
"  becoming  a  prey  to  indolence^  the  confequence  of  peace> 
*'  they  loft  at  ence  their  yalour  and  their  liberty."] — Spaint 
which  defended  itfelf  with  great  bravery  againft  the  RomanSf 
became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  Century.  When 
att^cked  by  the  Romans^  it  was  divided  into  many  fr^  ftatesir 
when  attacked  by  the  Vandgls,  it  ws^  enervated  by  flavery 
under  Roman  deipotifm. 
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tician.  By  encouraging  induftry^  and  procurlng 
plenty  of  food,  he  repeopled  bis  kiogdom  in  lefs 
than  thirty  years*. 

Luxury  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  population,  not  on- 
ly  by  intercepting  food  from  tbe  induftrious,  but 
by  weakcning  the  power  of  procreation.  Indo- 
lence  accompanies  voluptuoufnefs^  orrather  is  a 
branch  of  it ;  women  of  rank  employ  others  to 
xnove  them»  being  too  delicate  to  move  them* 
felves  ;  aud  a  woman,  enervated  by  indolence  and 
intemperance»  is  ill  qualified  for  the  fevere  labour 
of  child-bearing.  Hence  it  is,  that  people  of  rank, 
wherc  luxury  prevails,  are  not  prolific«  This  in« 
firmity  not  only  prevents  population,  but  increafes 
luxury»  by  accumuiating  weakb  among  a  few  bloo4 
relations.  A  barren  woman  among  the  labouriog 
poor,  is  a  wonder.  Could  women  of  rank  bc  per- 
fuaded  to  make  a  trial,  tbey  would  find  mord  felf« 
enjoyment  in  temperance  and  exercife,  than  in  the 
moft  refined  luxury ;  nor  would  they  haye  caufe 
to  envy  others  the  blefiing  of  a  numerous  and 
healthy  ofispring. 

Luxury 

*  A  foundling-hofpital  is  a  greater  enemy  to  population, 
than  liberty  to  expofe  infants,  whicb  is  permitted  to  parents  in 
China  and  in  fome  other  countries.  Both  of  thenii  indeedy  en- 
courage  matrimony  :  but  in  fuch  hofpitals»  thoufands  perifli 
yearly  beyond  the  ordinary  proportioa ;  whereas  few  infants 
perifh  by  tbe  liberty  of  ezpofing  them^  parental  afieiSkion  pre* 
vailing  commonly  over  the  diftrefs  of  proTerty.  And«  upoQ 
the  wholei  population  gains  more  by  that  liberty  than  it  lofes« 
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Luxury  is  not  a  greater  enemy  to  population^by 
enervating  men  and  women,  than  defpotifm  is  by 
reducing  them  to  flavery,  and  deftroying  induftry, 
Defpotifm  is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  human  fpe* 
cies  than  an  Egyptian  plague  ;  for,  by  rendering 
men  miferahle,  it  weakens'  both  the  appetite  for 
procreation  and  the  power.  Free  ftates,  on  the 
contraryi  are  always  pöpulous :  a  man  who  is  hap« 
py,  longs  for  children  to  make  them  alfo  happy  ; 
and  induftry  enables  him  to  accomplilh  his  long- 
ing.  This  obfervation  is  verified  from  the  hiftory 
of  Greece,  and  of  the  Lefler  Afia :  the  inhabit* 
Bnts  anciently  were  free  and  numerous :  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  are  reduced  by  flavery  to  a  fmall 
number«  A  peftilence  deftroys  thofe  only  who  ex- 
ifty  and  the  lofs  is  foon  repaired ;  but  defpotifm,  aa 
above  obferved,  ftrikes  at  the  very  root  of  popula- 
tion/ 

An  overflowing  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
tion,  is  another  caufe  of  depopulation.  In  a  na- 
tion  that  grows  rieh  by  commerce,  the  price  of  la- 
bour  increafes  with  the  quantity  of  circulating 
coin,  which  of  courfe  raifes  the  price  of  manufac* 
tures ;  and  mahufafturers,  who  cannot  find  a  vent 
for  their  high-rated  goods  in  foreign  markets,  mufl 
give  over  bufinefs,  and  commence  beggars,  or  re-» 
tire  to  another  country,  where  they  may  have  a 
profped  of  fuccefs.  But  luckily,  there  is  a  reme- 
dy,  in  that  cafe,  to  prevent  depopulation  :  land  is 
cultivated  to  greater  perfedion  by  the  fpade  than 

b7 
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hy  the  plough  ;  and  the  more  plentiful  crops  pro- 
duced  by  the  former,  are  fully  fufficient  to  defray 
the  additional  expence.  This  is  a  refource  for 
employing  thofe  who  cannot  make  bread  as  manu« 
fadurersy  and  deferves  well  the  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature.  The  advantage  of  the  fpade  is  confpi- 
cuous  with  refped  to  war ;  it  provides  a  mtilti« 
tude  of  robufl  men  for  recruiting  the  army,  the 
want  of  whom  may  be  fupplied  by  the  plough,  tili 
they  return  in  peace  to  their  former  occupation^ 


SKETCH  IL 


PROORESS  OF  PROPERTY. 


AMONG  the  fenfes  inherent  in  man,  the  fenfe 
of  property  is  eminent.  That  fenfe  is  t]he 
foundatioti  of  yours  and  minef  a  diftindlion  which 
no  human  being  is  ignorant  of.  By  that  fenfe, 
wild  animalsy  caught  with  labour  or  art,  are  per« 
ceived  to  belong  to  the  hunter  or  fiflier :  they  be-> 
come  his  property.  Thcre  is  the  fame  perceptioo 
of  property  with  refpedt  to  wild  animals  tamed  for 
ufe,  with  their  progeny.  A  field  feparated  from 
Che  common,  and  cultivated  by  a  man  for  bread  to 

himfelf 
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himfelf  and  family,  is  equally  perceived  to  be  hi» 
propcrty  *. 

The  fcnfe  of  property  is  flower  in  its  growth  to- 
\eard  maturity  than  the  external  fenfes,  which  are 
pcrfed  even  in  childhood ;  büt  it  ripens  more 
early  than  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  of  fymmetry,  of 
dignity,  of  grace,  and  the  other  refined  fenfes, 
which  fcarce  make  any  figure  before  the  age  of 
manhood.  Children  difcover  a  fcnfe  of  property 
in  diftinguifhing  their  own  chair,  and  their  own 
fpoon.  In  them,  however,  it  is  faint  and  obfcure, 
requiring  time  to  ripen.  The  gradual  progrefs  of 
that  fenfe,  from  its  infancy  among  favages  to  its 
maturity  among  polilhed  nations,  is  one  oflthe  moft 
inftruiäive  articles  that  belong  to  the  prefent  un- 
dertaking«  But  as  that  article  makes  a  part  of 
Hiftorical  Law-trads  f ,  nothing  remains  here  bot 
a  few  gleanings. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal,  having  an 
appetite  for  iloring  up  things  of  ufe  ^  and  the  fenfe 
of  property  is  beftowed  on  men,  for  fecuring  to 
them  what  they  thus  ftore  up.  Hence  it  appcars, 
that  things  deftined  by  Providence  for  our  fuf- 
tenance  and  accommodation,  were  not  intended  to 
be  poöcffed  in  common.'  It  is  even  probable,  that 
in  the  earlieft  ages  every  man  feparately  hunted 
for  himfelf  and  his  family.     But  chance  prevails 

in 

*  See  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  p.  77. 
edit«-a. 
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« 

in  that  occupation  ;  and  it  may  &equently  happren^ 
tfaat  while  fome  get  more  than  enough,  others 
muft  go  fupperlefs  to  bed.  Senfible  ofthat  incon- 
Tenience,  it  crept  into  pradlice,  for  hunting  and 
Ülhing  to  be  carried  on  in  common  *.  We  find, 
acGordingly,  the  pradlice  of  hunting  and  fifhing  in 
common,  cven  among  grofs  favages.  Thofe  of 
New  Hollandy  above  mentioned,  live  upon  fmall 
fifli  dug  out  of  the  fand  when  the  fea  retires« 
Sometimes  they  get  plenty,  fometimes  very  little  ; 
and  all  is  broiled  and  eat  in  conmion.  After  eat« 
ing  they  go  to  reft  :    they  return  to  their  fifhing 

next 

*  Inequalrties  of  chance,  which  are  great  in  a  few  trials,  va- 
nifli  almoft  entirely  when  an  Operation  is  frequenily  reiterated 
during  a  courfe  of  time.  Did  every  man*s  fubfiftence  depend 
on  the  fruits  of  his  own  ficld,  many  would  die  of  hunger, 
while  others  wallowed  in  plenty.  Barter  and  commerce 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  diflridt,  leflen  the  hazard  of  fa- 
^line :  the  commerce  of  com  through  a  large  kiügdomy  fuch 
as  France  or  Britein,  leffens  it  ftill  more.  Exterid  that  com- 
merce through  Europe,  through  the  world,  and  ihere  will  re- 
raain  fcarce  a  veftige  of  the  inequaüties  of  chance  ;  the  crop  of 
com  may  fail  in  one  province,  or  in  one  kingdom  ;  but  that  it 
(bould  fail  univerfally^  is  beyond  the  varieties  of  chance.  The 
fame  obfcrvation  holds  in  every  other  matter  of  chance  :  one'j^ 
gain  or  lofs  at  game  for  a  night»  for  a  week,  may  be  conüder» 
able ;  but  carry  on  the  game  for  a  year,  and  fo  little  of  chance 
remainS;  that  it  is  almoft  the  (ame  whether  one  play  for  a  gui- 
nea  or  for  twenty.  Hence  a  fkilful  infurer  nevcr  ventures 
much  upon  one  bottom,  but  multiplies  his  bargains  as  mach  as 
pbfSble ;  the  more  bargains  be  is  engaged  in>  the  greater  is  tb^ 
probability  of  gain. 
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next  ebb  of  the  tide,  whether  it  be  day  or  night, 
foul  or  fair ;  for  go  thcy  muft,  or  ftarve.  In  fmall 
tribesy  where  patriotifm  is  vigorous,  or  in  a  coua- 
try  thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  fertility,  the 
living  in  common  is  agreeable:  but  in  a  large 
ftate  where  felfifhnefs  prevails,  or  in  any  ftate 
where  great  population  requires  extraordinary  cul- 
ture,  the  beft  method  is  to  permit  every  man  to  (hift 
for  himfelf'^and  bis  family  :  men  wi(h  to  labour 
for  themfelves ;  and  they  labour  more  ardently 
for  themfelves,  than  for  the  public.  Private  pro- 
perty  became  more  and  more  facred  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  arts  and  manufadures  :  to  allow  an  artift 
of  fuperior  ikill  no  proßt  above  others,  would  be  a 
fad  difcouragement  to  induftry,  and  be  fcarce  con- 
fiftent  with  juftice. 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  not  conöned  to  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  The  beavers  pA^ceive  the  timber 
they  ftore  up  for  food,  to  be  their  property ;  and 
the  bees  feem  to  have  the  fame  perception  with 
refpedl  to  their  winter's  provifion  of  boney.  Sheep 
know  when  they  are  in  a  trefpafs,  and  run  to  their 
own  pafture  on  the  firft  glimpfe  of  a  man.  Monkies 
do  the  fame  whcn  detedled  in  robbing  an  orchard^ 
Sheep  and  horned  cattle  have  a  fenfe  of  property 
with  refpedl  to  their  refting-place  in  a  fold  or  in- 
clofure,  which  every  one  guards  againft  the  in- 
croachments  of  others.  He  muft  be  a  fceptic  in- 
deed,  who  denies  that  perception  to  rooks :  thieves 
there  are  among  them  as  among  men ;  but  if  a 

rook 
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rook  purloin  a  flick  from  another's  nefl,  a  Council 
is  held,  much  chattering  enfues,  and  the  lex  taliö'- 
nis  is  applied  by  demolifhing  the  neft  of  the  cri- 
minaL  To  man.are  furniflied  rüde  materials  on- 
ly :  to  convert  thefe  into  food  and  clothing  re- 
quires  induilry ;  and  if  he  had  not  a  fenfe  that  the 
produä  of  his  labour  belongs  to  himfelf,  his  in- 
duftry  would  be  faint.  In  general,  it  is  pleafant 
to  obferve,  that  the  fenfe  of  property  is  always  gi- 
ven  where  it  is  ufeful,  and  never  but  where  it  is 
ufeful. 

An  ingenious  writer,  defcribing  the  inhäbitants 
of  Guiana,  who  continuc  hunters  and  fifhers,  makes 
an  eloquent  harangue  upon  the  happinefs  they  en- 
joy,  in  having  few  wants  and  defires,  and  little  no- 
tion  of  private  property,  **  The  manners  of  thefe 
Indians  exhjbit  an  amiable  pidture  of  primeval 
innocence  and  happinefs.  The  eafe  with  which 
their  few  wants  are  fupplied,  renders  divifion  of 
land  unneceflary ;  nor  does  it  afTord  any  temp- 
tation  to  fraud  ot  violence.  That  pronenefs  to 
vice,  which  among  civiüzed  nations  is  efteemed 
^*  a  propenßty  of  nature,  has  no  exiftence  in  a 
^*  country  where  every  man  enjöys  in  perfeclion 
^*  his  iiative  freedom  and  independence,  without 
*■  hurting  or  being  hurt  by  others.  A  perfeö: 
^*  equality  of  rank,  banilhing  all  diftindlions  but  of 
**  age  and  perfonal  merit,  promotes  freedom  in 
♦*  converfation,  and  firmnefs  in  adlion,  and  fuggefts 
H  jjQ  deßres  but  wbat  ipay  be  gratified  with  inr 

**  nocQHce. 
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*'  nocence.  Envy  and  difcontent  cannot  fubfift 
**  where  there  is  perfeä:  equality ;  we  fcarce  cveri 
"  hear  of  a  difcontented  lover,  as  thcre  is  no  diff&. 
*^  rence  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  common  obftacles 
"  that  prevent  fruition.  Thofe  who  have  been 
'^  unhappily  accultomed  to  the  refinements  of  luxu- 
"  ry,  will  fcarce  be  able  to  conceive,  that  an  In- 
^*  dian,  with  no  covering  but  what  modefty  rc- 
"  quires,  with  no  (heiter  that  deferves  the  name 
•*  of  a  houfe,  and  with  no  food  but  of  the  ooarfeil 
•*  kind,  painfuUy  procured  by  hunting,  can  fed 
any  happinefs  :  and  yet,  to  judge  from  external 
appearance,  the  happinefs  of  thefe  peoplo  may 
be  envied  by  the  wealthy  of  the  moft  refined  na- 
tions  ;  and  juilly,  becaufe  their  ignorance  of  ex- 
travagant defireSy  and  endlefs  purfuits,  that  tor- 
ment  the  great  world,  excludes  every  wilh  be- 
yond  the  prefent.  In  a  word,  the  inhabitants 
*'  of  Guiana  are  an  example  of  what  Socrates  juftly 
'*  obfcrves,  That  they  who  want  the  leaft,  approach 
"  the  neareft  to  the  gods,  who  want  nothing." 
It  is  admitted,  that  the  innocence  of  favages,  here 
painted  in  fine  colours,  is  in  every  refpeft  more 
amiable  than  the  luxury  of  the  opulent,  But  is 
our  author  unacquainted  with  a  middle  (täte,  more 
fuitablc  than  either  extreme  to  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man naturc  ?  The  appetite  for  property  is  not  hp- 
(lowcd  upon  US  in  vain:  it  has  given  birth  to 
many  arts :  it  is  highly  beneficial  by  fumifhiog 
opportunity  for  gratifying  the  moft  dignified  na- 
tural 
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tural  aSedions ;  for  'without  private  property^ 
wbat  place  would  there  be  for  benevolence  or 
charity  *  ?  Without  private  property  there  wo^ild 
be  no  induftry ;  and  without  induftry,  men  would 
remain  favages  for  ever. 

The  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature  a  great 
bleffing,  degenerates,  I  acknowledge,  into  a  great 
eurfe  when  it  tranfgrefles  the  bounds^f  modera-« 
tion.  Before  money  was  introduced,  the  appetite 
feldom  was  immoderate,  becaufe  piain  neceflaries 
were  its  only  objeds.  But  money  is  a  fpecies  of 
property,  of  fuch  extenfive  ufe  as  greatly  to  in» 
flame  the  appetite.  Money  prompts  men  to  be  in- 
duftrious ;  and  the  beautiful  produdtions.  of  iuduf^ 
try  and  art,  roufing  the  imagination,  excite  a  vio«*' 
lent  defire  for  grand  houfes,  fine  gardens,  and  for 
every  thing  gay  and  fplendid.  Habitual  wanta 
multiply  :  luxury  and  fenfuality  gain  ground :  the 
appetite  for  property  becomes  headftrong,  and  muft 
be  gratified,  even  at  the  expence  of  juftice  and  ho- 
nour.  Examples  of  this  progrefs  are  without  num« 
ber  ;  and  yet  the  following  hiftory  deferves  to  be 
kept  in  memory,  as  a  ilriking  and  lamentable  illuf*- 
tration.  Hifpaniola  was  that  part  of  Atherica 
which  Columbus  firft  difcovered  anno  1497*  He 
landed  upon  the  territory  of  Guacanaric,  one  of 
the  principal  Cacics  of  the  ifland.  That  prince^ 
who  had  nothing  barbarous  in  his  manners,  recei* 

Vol.  I.  G  ved 

*  Hiftorical  Law  Traas,  TraÄ  3. 
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ved  his  guefts  with  cordiality,  and  encouraged  his 
people  to  vie  with  one  another  in  obliging  them. 
To'  gratify  the  Spanilh  appetitc  for  gold,  thcy 
parted  freely  with  their  richeft  Ornaments ;  and, 
in  return,  were  fatisfied  with  glafs  beads,  and  fuch 
baubles.  The  AdmiraPs  (hip  having  been  daflied 
againft  the  rocks  in  a  hurricane,  Guacanaric  was 
not  wanting  to  his  friend  on  that  occafion :  he 
convened  a  number  of  men  to  aflift  in  unloading 
the  fhip  ;  and  attended  himfelf  tili  the  cargo  was 
Ikfely  lodged.  The  Admiral  having  occafion  to 
return  to  Spain,  left  a  part  of  his  crew  behind  ; 
who,  forgetting  the  leiDTons  of  moderation  he  had 
taught  them,  turned  licentious.  The  remonftrances 
of  Guacanaric  were  fruitlefs  :  they  feized  upon  the 
gold  and  wives  of  the  Indians,  and  in  general  treat- 
ed  them  with  great  cruelty.  Such  enormities  did 
not  long  pafsunrefented  :  the  rapacious  Spaniards, 
after  much  bloodflied,  were  fliut  up  in  their  fort, 
and  reduced  to  extremity.  Unhappily  a  reinforce- 
ment  arrived  from  Spain  :  a  long  and  bloody  war 
enfuedy  which  did  not  end  tili  the  iflanders  were 
entirely  fubdued.  Of  this  ifland,  about  200  leagues 
m  length,  and  between  fixty  and  eighty  in  breadth, 
a  Spanifli  hiftorian  bears  witnefs,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants  amounted  to  a  million  when  Columbus  land- 
ed*.  The  Spaniards,  relentlefs  in  their  cruelty, 
forced  thefe  poor  people  to  abandon  the  culture  of 

their 

*  The  numbers  poffibly  are  exaggerated.     But  whether  a 
znillion,  or  a  half  ofthat  numberi  the  xnoral  is  the  fame. 
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their  fields,  and  tö  retire  to  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains.     Hunted  like  wild  beafts  even  in  thefe  re- 
trcats,  they  fled  from  mountain  to  mountain,  tili 
hunger  and  fatigue,  which  deftroyed  more  than 
the  fwordf  made  them  deliver  themfclves  up  to 
their  implacable  encmies.     There  remained  at  that 
time  but  60,000,  who  were   divided  among  the 
Spaniards  as  flaves.    Exceflive  fatigue  in  the  mincs^ 
and  want  even  of  neceffäries,  reduced  theiti  in  jfive 
years  to  14,000.      Confidering  them  to  be  only 
beafts  of  bürden,  they  would  have  yielded  more 
profit  had  they  been  treated  with  lefs  inhumanity. 
Avarice  frequently  counteradls  its  own  end :    by 
grafping  too  much,  it  lofes  all.      The  Empcror 
Charles  refolved  to  apply  fome  remedy  ;  but  being 
retarded  by  various  avocations,  he  got  intelligence 
that   the   poor  l[ndians   were  totally   extirpated. 
And  they  were  fo  in  reality,  a  handful  excepted, 
who  lay  hid  in  the  mountains,  and  fubfifted  as  by 
a  miracle  in  the  midft  of  their  enemies.      That 
handful  were  difcovered  many  years  after  by  fome 
hunters,  who  treated  them  with  humanity,  regret* 
ting  perhaps  the  barbarity  of  their  forefathers. 
The  poor  Indians,  docile  and  fubmiflive,  embraced 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  aflluned  by  degrees  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  mafiers.     They  Hill 
exift,  an^  live  by  hunting-and  fifliing. 

AfFeftion  for  property  !  Janus  double-faccd,  prö- 
dudive  of  many  bleflings,  but  degenerating  often 
to  be  a  curfe.     In  thy  right  band,  Induftry,  a  cor- 

G  2  nucopia 
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nucopia  of  pUmy :  in  thy  left,  Ayarice^  a  Fando« 
ra's  box  of  deadly  poifon. 
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ORIGIN  AND  PROGR£SS  OF  COMM£RC£« 

THE  few  wants  of  men  in  the  firft  ftagc  öf  fo- 
ciety,  are  fupplied  by  barter  in  its  rudeft 
form.  In  barter,  tfae  rational  confideration  is,  what 
is  wanted  by  the  one,  and  what  can  be  fpared  by 
the  other.  But  favages  are  not  always  fo  clear- 
fighted :  a  favage  who  wants  a  knife,  will  give  fof 
it  any  thing  that  is  lefs  ufeful  to  him  at  the  time, 
without  confidering  either  the  prefent  wants  of  the 
perfon  he  is  dealing  with,  or  bis  own  future  wants. 
An  inhabrtant  of  Guiana  will  for  a  fifh-hook  give 
more  at  one  time,  than  at  another  he  will  give  for 
a  hatchet,  or  for  a  gun.  Kempfer  reports,  that 
an  inhabitant  of  Puli  Timor,  an  ifland  adjacent  to 
Malacca,  will,  for  a  bit  of  coarfe  linen  not  worth 
three-halfpence,  give  provifions  worth  three  or  four 
Ihillings.  But  people  improve  by  degrees,  attend-^ 
ing  to  what  is  wanted  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  what 
can  be  fpared  on  the  other  ;  and  in  that  leflbn,  the 
American  favages  in  our  ncighbourhood  are  not  a 
little  expert. 

Barter 
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fiarter  or  permutation,  in  its  original  form,  pro- 
ved  nüferably  4^ficient  when  men  and  their  wants 
multiplied.  That  fort  of  commerce  cannot  be 
carrjied  on  at  a  diftance ;  and,  even  among  neigh- 
bours,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  one  can 
fpare  wha^  the  othejr  wants.  Barter  is  fomewhat 
enlarged  \>y  covenants ;  a  buihel  of  wheat  is  de- 
livered  to  me,  upon  my  promifing  an  equivalent 
at  a  future  time.  But  what  if  I  have  nothing 
that  my  neighbour  m^y  have  joccafion  for?  or 
what  if  my  promife  be  not  relied  on  ?  T|ius  bar- 
ter, even  with  the  aid  of  covenants,  proves  ftill  de- 
fedlive.  The  numberlefs  wants  ojF  men  cannot 
readily  be  f applied,  wi^hout  fom^  commodity  in 
general  eftimation,  which  will  b^  gladly  accepted 
in  exchange  for  every  other.  That  pommodity 
ought  not  to  Ije  bulky,  nor  be  expenfive  in  keep-, 
ing,  nor  be  confumable  by  time.  Qold  and  fil- 
ver  are  metals  that  poflefs  thcfe  properties  in  an 
eminent  degree.  They  are  at  the  fame  time  per- 
fedly  homogeneous  \n  whatever  country  produ- 
ced :  two  raafles  of  pure  gold  pr  of  pure  filyer 
are  always  equal  in  value,  provided  they  be  of  the 
fame  weight.  Thefe  metals  are  alfo  divifible  into 
fmall  parts,  convenient  to  be  given  for  goods  of 
fmall  value  *. 

G  3  Gold 

♦  "  Origo  emepdi  vendendique  a  permutationibus  coepit« 
Olim  enim  non  iu  erat  nummus  :  neque  aliud  merxy  aliud  pre^ 
ftum  vocabatur ;  fed  unufquifque,  fecundum  necefficatem  tem 

poruns, 
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Gold  and  lilver,  when  introduced  into  commerce, 
were  probably  bartered,  like  other  commodities, 
by  bulk  merely.  Rock-falt  in  Ethiopia,  white  as 
fnow,  and  hard  as  ftone,  is  to  this  daybartered  in 
that  nianner  with  other  goods.  It  is  dug  out  of 
the  mountain  Lafta,  formed  into  plates  a  foot  long, 
and  three  inches  broad  and  thick ;  and  a  portion 
is  broken  ofF  equivalent  in  value  to  the  thing  want- 
ed.  But  niore  accuracy  came  to  be  introduced 
into  the  commerce  of  gold  and  lilver:  inftead  of 
being  given  loofely  by  bulk,  every  portion  was 
weighed  in  fcales :  and  this  method  of  barter  is 
pradifed  in  China,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  many  other 
countries.  EVen  weight  was  at  length  difcovered 
to  be  an  ipiperfect  ftandard.  Ethiopian  falt  may 
be  proof  againft  adulteration ;  but  weight  is  no 
fecurity  againft  mixing  gold  and  lilver  with  bafe 
metals.  To  prevent  that  fraud,  pieces  of  gold  and 
lilver  are  imprefled  with  a  public  ftamp,  i^uching 
both  the  purity  and  quantity  ;  and  fuch  pieces  are 
termed  coin.     This  was  a  notable  improvement  iii 

commerce ; 

porum,  ap  rerum,  utilibus  inutilia  permutabat,  quando  plerum- 
que  evenit,  ut  quod  alteri  fupereft,  alteri  defit.  Sed  quia  non 
fcmper,  nee  facile  co^icurrebat,  ut,  cum  tu  haberes  quod  ego 
defiderarem,  invicem  haberem  quod  tu  acciperp  velles,  ele^la 
xnateria  eft,  cujus  publica  ac  perpetua  aeftimatio  difficultatlbus 
permutationum,  aequalitate  quantitatis  fubveniret:  ea  [quae] 
xnatffria  forma  publica  percufTä,  ufum  dominiumque  non  tain 
ex  fubftantia  praebet,  quam  ex  quantitate ;  nee  ultra  mepx 
Utrumque,  fed  alterum /n*/«m  yoc^tur ;"  /.  i,  Digefl.    De  r«^^ 
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commerce ;  and  was  probabl|^t  firft  thought  com- 
plete.  It  was  not  forefeen,  that  thefe  metals  wear 
by  much  handling  in  the  courfe  of  circalation ; 
and  confequently,  that  in  time  the  public  ftamp  is 
reduced  to  be  a  voucher  of  the  purity  only,  not  of 
the  quantity.  Hence  proceed  manifold  inconve- 
niences  ;  for  which  no  other  remedy  occurs,  but 
to  reftore  the  former  method  of  weighing,  trufting 
to  the  ftamp  for  the  purity  only.  This  proves  an 
embarrafiment  in  commerce,  which  is  remediedby 
the  ufe  of  paper-money.  And  paper-money  is  at- 
tended  with  anpther  advantage,  that  of  preventing 
the  lofs  of  much  gold  and  filver  by  wearing.  For- 
merly  in  China,  gold  and  filver  were  coined  as 
among  us ;  but  the  wearing  of  coin  by  handling 
obliged  them  to  recur  to  fcalcs  ;  and  now  weight 
alone  is  relied  on  for  detcrmining  the  quantity. 
Copper  is  the  only  metal  that  is  circulated  among 
them  without  weighing ;  and  it  is  with  it  that 
fmall  debts  are  paid,  and  fmall  purchafes  madc. 

When  gold  or  filver  in  buUion  is  exchangcd 
with  other  commodities,  fuch  commerce  paffes  un- 
der  the  common  name  of  barter  or  permutation  : 
when  current  coin  is  exchanged,  fuch  commerce 
is  termed  buying  and  fdling;  and  the  money  ex- 
changed is  termed  the  price  of  tbe  goods. 

As  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  to  any  ex- 
tent  without  a  ftandard  for  comparing  goods  of 
diffei:ent  kinds,  and  as  every  commercial  country 
n  poffefled  of  fuch  a  ftandard,  it  feems  difficult  to 

Q  4  % 
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fay  by  what  meamln^'ftandard  has  beeri  eflablilh- 
ed.  It  is  plainly  not  ^unded  on  nature  \  for  the 
diSerent  kinds  of  goods  haVQ  naturally  no  comr 
xnon  meafüre  by  which  they  can  be  valued :  two 
quarters  of  wheat  can  be  compared  with  twenty ; 
but  what  rule  have  we  for  comparing  wheat  with 
broad-cloth,  or  either  of  them  with  gold,  or  gold 
with  filvejr  or  copper  ?  Several  ingenious  w  riters 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  comparative 
value  of  commodities,  by  reducing  them  all  to  the 
labour  employed  in  railingfood;  which  labour  ^ 
£aid  to  be  a  flandard  for  ineafuring  the  value  of  all 
other  labour,  and  confequently  of  all  things  pro- 
duced  |>y  labour.  ^*  If,  for  example,  a  bufhej  of 
**  wheat  and  an  ounce  of  filver  be  produced  by 
"  the  fame  quantity  of  labour,  will  they  not  hq 
**  equal  in  value  ?'^  This  ftandard  is  imperfedl  in 
many  rpfpeds.  I  obferve,  firft,  that  to  give  it  a 
plauiible  appearance,  there  is  a  neceffity  to  main- 
tain,  contrary  tp  fad,  that  all  materials  on  which 
labour  is  employed  are  of  equal  value.  It  requires 
as  much  laboar  to  make  a  brafs  candleftick  as  one 
of  filver,  though  far  from  being  of  the  fame  value. 
A  buftiel  of  wheat  may  fometimes  equal  in  v^lup 
an  ounce  of  filver  ;  but  an  ounce  of  gold  does  not 
always  require  more  labour  than  a  bulhel  of 
wheat ;  and  yet  they  differ  widely  in  value.  The 
yalue  of  labour,  it  is  true,  enters  into  the^value  of 
every  thing  produced  by  it  j  but  is  far  from  ma- 
king  the  whole  value.     If  an  ounce  of  filver  were 

of 
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of  no  greater  value  than  the  labour  of  procuring 
it,  that  ounce  would  go  for  payment  of  the  labour, 
^nd  nothing  be  left  to  the  proprietoi*  of  the  mine : 
fuch  a  dodrine  will  not  relifli  with  the  King  of 
Spain  ;  and  as  little  with  the  Kings  of  Golconda 
and  Portugal,  proprietors  of  the  diamond-mines. 
Secondly,  The  ftandard  under  review  fuppofes 
£vcry  fort  of  labour  to  be  of  equal  value,  which 
liowever  will  not  be  maintained.  An  ufeful  art  in 
great  requeft  may  not  be  generally  known :  the 
£bw  who  are  fkilful  will  juilly  demand  more  for 
their  labour  than  the  common  rate.  An  expert 
hiufbandman  beftows  no  more  labour  in  raifing  a 
hundred  bufhels  of  wheat,  than  his  ignorant  neigh- 
bour  in  raifing  fifty  :  if  labour  be  the  only  ftand- 
ard, the  two  crops  ought  to  afford  the  fame  price. 
Was  not  Raphael  entitled  to  a  higher  price  for  one 
of  his  fine  pidures,  than  a  dunce  is  for  a  tavern- 
fign,  fuppofing  the  labour  to  have  been  equal  ? 
Laftly,  As  this  ftandard  is  applicable  to  things  only 
that  require  labour,  what  rule  is  to  be  foUowed 
mih  refpeA  to  natural  fruits,  and  other  things  that 
require  no  labour  ? 

Where  a  pound  of  one  commodity  gives  the 
fame  price  with  a  pound  of  another,  thefe  commo- 
dities  are  faid  to  be  of  equal  value  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  rule  can  be  given  for  the  price  of  com- 
modities,  that  rule  determines  alfo  their  compara- 
tive  values.     Montefquieu '^  attempts  to  account 

for 
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for  the'  price  as  foUows.  He  begins  with  fuppo- 
iing,  that  there  is  but  one  coramodity  in  com- 
merce, divifible  like  gold  and  filver  into  parts,  the 
parts  like  thofe  of  gold  and  filver  uniform  and 
equally  perfeft.  Upon  that  fuppofition,  the  price, 
fays  he,  of  the  whole  commodity  coUefted  into  a 
mafs,  will  be  the  whole  current  gold  and  filver ; 
and  the  price  of  any  particular  quantity  of  the  for- 
mer, will  be  the  correfponding  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  tenth  or  twentiwth  part  of  the  one  corre- 
fponding ,to  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the 
other.  He  goes  on  to  apply  the  fame  computation 
to  all  the  variety  of  goods  in  commerce ;  and  con- 
cludes  in  general,  that  as  the  whole  mafs  of  goods 
in  commerce  correfponds  to  the  who^le  mafs  of 
^old  and  filver  in  commerce  as  its  price,  fo  the 
price  of  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  former 
will  be  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  latter. 
According  to  this  computation,  all  different  goods 
muft  give  the  fame  price,  or,  which  is  the  fame, 
be  of  equal  value,  provided  their  weight  or  mea- 
fure  be  the  fame.  Our  author  certainly  did  not 
intend  fuch  an  abfurdity  ;  and  yet  I  can  draw  no 
other  inference  from  his  reafoning.  In  the  very 
next  chapter  he  admits  the  Negroes  on  the  coaft 
of  Afric  to  be  an  exeeptipn  from  the  general  rule, 
who,  fays  he,^value  commodities  according  to  the 
ufe  they  have.  for  them.  But,  do  not  all  nation^ 
value  commodities  in  the  fame  manner  ? 

Rejefting, 
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Rejefting,  then,  the  foregoing  attempts  to  ac- 
count  for  the  comparative  value  of  commodities,  I 
take  a  hint  from  what  was  laft  faid  to  maintain, 
that  it  is  the  demand  chiefly  which  fixes  the  value 
of  every  coramodity.  Quantity  beyond  the  de- 
mand renders  even  neceflaries  of  no  value  ;  of 
which  water  is  an  inftance.  It  may  be  held  ac- 
cordingly  as  a  general  ruie,  That  the  value  of 
goods  in  commerce  depends  on  a  demand  beyond 
what  tlieir  quantity  can  fatisfy  ;  and  rifes  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  excefs  of  the  demand  above  the 
quantity.  Even  water  becomes  valuable  in  coun- 
tries  where  the  demand  excecds  the  quantity  :  in 
arid  regions,  fprings  of  water  are  highly  valued ; 
and,  in  old  times,  were  frequently  the  occafion  of 
broils  and  bloodlhed.  Comparing  next  difFcrent 
commodities  with  refpeft  to  value,  that  commodi- 
ty  of  which  the  excefs  of  the  demand  above  the 
quantity  is  the  greater,  will  bq  of  the  greater  va- 
lue. Were  Utility  or  intrinfic  value  only  to  be 
confidered,  a  pound  of  iron  would  be  worth  ten 
pounds  of  gold  ;  bat  as  the  excefs  of  the  demand 
for  gold  above  its  quantity  is  much  greater  thau 
that  of  iron,  the  latter  is  of  lefs  value  in  the  mar- 
ket. A  pound  of  opium,  or  of  Jefuits  bark,  is,  for 
its  falutary  effedls,  more  vqiluable  thangold;  and 
yet,  for  the  rcafon  given,  a  pound  of  gold  will 
purchafe  many  pounds  of  thefe  drugs.  Thus,  in 
general,  the  excefs  of  the  demand  above  the  quan- 
titj^  is  the  ftandard  that  chiefly  fixes  the  mercan- 

tile 
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tile  value  of  commoditiea  *•  Intereft  is  the  price 
or  premium  given  for  the  loan  of  money  ;  and  the 
rate  of  intereft,  like  the  price  of  other  commodi- 
ties,  is  regulated  by  the  demand.  Many  borrow- 
jers  and  few  lenders  produce  high  intereft:  many 
lenders  and  few  borrowers  produce  low  intereft  f. 
The  caufqs  that  make  a  demand  feem  not  fo  ea- 
fily  afcertained.  Qne  thing  is  evident,  tliat  the 
demand  for  neceflaries  in  any  country,  muft  de- 
pend  on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  This  rule 
holds  not  fo  ftridtly  in  articles  of  convenience ;  be-* 
caufe  fome  people  are  more  greedy  of  convenien- 
ces  than  others.  A|  to  articles  of  tafte  and  luxu- 
ry,  the  demand  appears  fo  arbitrary  as  not  to  be 
reducible  to  any  rule.  A  tafte  for  beauty  is  gepe- 
ral,  but  fo  difierent  in  different  perfons,  as  to  make 
the  demand  extremely  variable :  the  faint  repre- 
fentatipn  of  any  plant  in  ai>  agate,  is  yalued  by 
fome  for  its  rarity  ;  but  the  demand  js  far  from  be-» 
ing  uniyerfal.    Savages  are  defpifed  for  being  fond 

*  In  a  voyage  Xo  Arabia  Faclix,  ann.  1708,  the  King  pf  thc| 
territory  where  the  crew  landed,  gave  them  an  ox  weighing  ^ 
thoufand  or  iwelve  hundred  pounds  for  a  fufee,  and  three-fcore 
pound-weight  of  r'ice  for  twenty-eight  ounces  of  gun-powder. 
The  goods  bartered  were  eflimated  according  to  the  wants  of 
each  party,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  demand  above 
the  quantity. 

^  f  From  what  is  faid  in  the  treatife  Da  corps poMques^  (liv.  6. 
eh.  8.)  it  appears  doubtful  whether  high  or  low  intereft  be  t^f^ 
inoft  friendly  to  commerce. 
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of  glafs-bedds ;  but  were  fuch  toys  equally  rare 
among  us,  they  would  be  coveted  by  many :  a  cop- 
per  coin  of  the  Emperor  Otho  is  of  no  intrinfic  ya«> 
lue,  and  yet,  for  its  rarity,  would  draw  a  great 
price. 

The  value  of  gold  atid  filyer  in  commerce^  like . 
thatof  other  cotnmodities,  was  at  firfti  we  may  be- 
liebe, both  arbitrary  and  fluduating;  and,  like 
other  commoditieSy  they  found  in  time  their  ya- 
lue  in  the  market«  With  refpeft  to  Value,  ho w- 
cver,  there  is  a  great  diflference  between  money 
and  othet:  cotntnodities.  Coods  that  are  expenfiye 
in  keeping,  fuch  as  cattle,  or  that  are  impaired  by 
time,  fuch  as  com,  will  always  be  firft  offered  in 
exchange  fot  what  is  wanted  ;  and  when  fuch 
goods  are  offered  to  fale,  the  yendeir  muft  be  con- 
tented  with  the  cürrent  price  :  in  making  the  bar- 
gain,  the  purchafer  has  the  adyantage  ;  for  he  fuf- 
fers  not  by  referving  his  money  to  a  better  mar- 
ket. And  thus  commodities  are  brought  down  by 
money,  to  the  lowcft  value  that  can  afford  any  pro- 
fit.  At  the  fame  time,  gold  and  filvcr  fooner  find 
their  value  than  other  commodities.  The  value 
of  the  latter  depends  both  on  the  quantity  and  on 
the  demand  ;  the  value  of  the  former  depends  on 
the  quantity  only,  the  demand  being  unbounded  : 
and  even  with  refpcdl  to  quantity,  thefe  precious 
metals  are  lefs  variable  than  other  commodities. 

Gold  and  filver,  being  thus  fooner  fixcd  in  their 
value  than  other  commodities,  become  a  üandard 

for 
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for  valuing  every  other  commodity,  and,  confe- 
quently,  for  coniparative  values,  A  bufliel  of 
wheaty  for  example,  being  valued  at  five  (hillings, 
a  yard  of  broad-cloth  at  fifteen,  their  comparative 
values  are  as  one  to  three« 

A  flandard  of  values  is  eiTential  to  commerce ; 
and  therefore,  where  gold  and  filver  are  unknown, 
other  flandards  are  eflabliftied  in  pradice.  The 
only  ftandard  among  tbe  favages  of  North  Ameri- 
ca is  the  fkin  of  a  beavcr.  Ten  of  thefe  are  given 
for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  one  for 
four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  fix  knives,  one  for  a 
hatchet,  fix  for  a  coat  of  woollen  cloth,  five  for  a 
petticoat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Some 
nations  in  Africa  employ  Ihells,  termed  courics^  for 
a  flandard. 

As  my  chief  view  in  this  Iketch  is,  to  examine 
how  far  indufl:ry  and  commerce  are  afiedted  by 
the  quantity  of  circulating  coin,  I  premife  the  fol- 
lowing  piain  propofitions.  Suppofing,  firft,  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  goods  in  the  market,  to  continue  the  fame, 
the  price  will  rife  and  fall  with  the  demand.  For 
when  more  goods  are  demanded  than  the  market 
afFords,  thofe  who  ofier  the  higheft  price  will  be 
preferred  :  as,  on  the  other  band,  when  the  goods 
brought  to  market  exceed  the  demand,  the  vend- 
ers  have  no  refource  but  to  entice  purchafers  by  a 
low  price.  The  price  of  fifh,  flefli,  butter,  and 
cbeefe,  is  much  higher  than  formerly  j  for  thefe 

being 
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being  now  the  daily  food  even  of  the  loweft  peoplc^ 
the  demand  for  them  is  greatly  increafed. 

Suppofing  a  fludtuation  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
only,  the  price  falls  as  the  quantity  increafes,  and 
rifes  as  the  quanity  decreafes.  The  farmer  whofe 
quantity  of  corn  is  doubled  by  a  favourable  fea- 
fon,  muft  feil  at  half  the  ufual  price ;  becaufe  the 
purchafer,  who  fees  a  faperfluity,  will  pay  no  more 
for  it.  The  contrary  happens  upon  a  fcanty  crop ; 
thofe  who  want  corn,  muft  ftarve,  or  give  the 
market-price,  however  high.  The  manufadtures 
of  wool,  flax,  and  metals,  are  much  cheaper  than 
foraierly;  for  though  the  demand  has  increafed, 
yet  by  fkill  and  induftry  the  quantities  produced 
hav^  increafed  in  a  greater  proportion.  More  pot- 
herbs  are  confumed  than  formerly  :  and  yet  by 
Ikilful  culture  the  quantity  is  fo  much  greater  ia 
proportion,  as  to  have  lowered  the  price  to  lefs 
than  one-half  of  what  is  was  eighty  years  ago. 

It  is  eafy  to  combine  the  quantity  and  demand, 
fuppofing  a  üudtiuation  pf  both.  Where  the  quan- 
tity exceeds  the  ufual  demand,  more  people  will 
be  tempted  to  purchafe  by  the  low  price;  and 
where  the  demand  rifes  confiderably  above  the 
quantity,  the  price  will  rife  in  proportion.  In  ma- 
thematical  language,  thefe  propofitions  may  be  thus 
exprefled,  That  the  price  is  diredlly  as  the  demand, 
and  inverfely  as  the  quantity. 

A  Variation  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin  is 
the  mofl:  intricate  circumftance  j  becaufe  it  never 

happens 
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happens  without  making  a  Tariation  in  the  demand 
for  goodsy  and  frequently  in  the  quantity.    I  take 
the  liberty,  however,  to  fuppofe  that  tbere  i%  no 
Irariation  bat  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin ; 
fbr  thoogh  that  cannot  happen  in  realtty,  yet  the 
refult  of  the  fuppofition  will  throw  light  upiMi 
what  really  happens  :  the  fubjed  is  involyed^  and 
I  wifh  to  make  it  piain.     I  put  a  fimple  cafe,  that 
the  half  of  oor  current  coin  is  at  once  fwept  away 
by  fome  extraordihary  accident.   This  at  firft  will 
embarrafs  our  internal  coinmercey  as  the  vender 
will  infift  for  the  ufual  price,  which  now  cannot  be 
afibrded.    But  the  error  of  fuch  demand  will  foon 
be  difcovered  ;  and  the  price  of  comnKMÜties,  after 
fome  fluduation^  will  fettig  at  the  one-half  of  what 
it  was  formerly.     At  the  fame  time,  there  is  here 
no  downfal  in  the  value  of  commodities,  wblch 
cannot  happen  while  the  quantity  and  demand 
continue  nnvaried.   The  purchafing  fbr  a  fixpence 
what  formerly  coft  a  fliilling,  makes  no  alteration 
in  the  value  of  the  thing  purchafed  ;  becaufe  a  fix- 
pence is  equal  in  value  to  what  a  fhiHing  was  for- 
merly.    In  a  Word,  when  raoney  is  fcarce,  it  muft 
bear  a  high  value  :  it  muft  in  particular  go  far  in 
the  purchafe  of  goods ;  which  we  exprefs  by  fay- 
ing,  that  goods  are  cheap.     Put  next  the  cafe,  that 
by  fome  accident  our  coin  is  inftantly  doubled : 
the  refult  muft  be,  not  inftantaneous  indeed,  to 
double  the  price  of  commodities.  Upon  the  former 
fuppofition,  a  fixpence  is  in  effedt  advanced  to  be 
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a  (hiUing :  upon  the  prefent  fiippolition,  ä  IhiUing 
hw  in  eflfed  funk  down  to  a  fispehce.  And  herc 
tgain  it  ought  to  be  obferyed,  tbat  though  the 
pricfe  is  augmented,  ther^^  is  no  real  alteration  in 
the  Talue  of  commodtties.  A  buHock  that,  fome 
years  ago,  could  have  been  purchafed  for  ten  pounds^ 
will  at  prefent  yteld  fifteen*  The  vulgär  Ignorant« 
ly  think,  that  tbe  value  of  horned  cattle  has  arifen 
in  that  proportion.  The  advahced  price  may,  in 
fome  degree^  be  occafioned  by  a  gteater  confump- 
tion ;  büt  it  is  chieflj^  occafioned  by  a  gteater 
ijuäntity  of  money  in  circulätion. 

Combining  all  the  circumftances,  the  refult  ts» 
&at  if  the  quantity  of  goods  and  of  money  conti«- 
nue  tbe  fame,  the  price  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
demand.  If  the  demand  and  quantity  of  goods 
Oontinue  the  fame,  the  price  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  money.  And  if  the  demand  and 
quantity  of  money  continue  the  fame,  the  price 
will  fall  as  the  quantity  increafes,  and  rife  as  the 
quantity  diminiihes. 

Thefe  fpeculative  liotions  will  enable  us  with 
accuracy  to  examine,  how  induftry  and  commerce 
are  affeöed  by  variations  in  the  quantity  of  circu- 
lating  coin.  It  is  evident,  that  arts  and  manufac- 
tures  cannot  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  without 
coifi«  Perfons  totally  employed  in  any  art  or  ma« 
nufaCture  teqüire  wages  daily  or  wcekly,  becaufe 
th^y  muft  go  to  market  for  every  neceflary  of  life. 
The  clothier,  the  tailor,  the  fhoemaker,  the  gar- 

VoL.  I.  H  dener, 
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dener,  the  Farmer,  muft  employ  fervants  to  pre« 
pare  their  goods  for  tbe  market ;  to  whoro,  for 
that  reafon,  wages  ought  to  be  regularly  paid.  la 
a  wordy  commerce  among  an  endlefs  number  of  in« 
dividuals,  who  depend  on  each  other  even  for  ne« 
ceflaries,  would  be  inextricable  without  a  quantU 
tj  of  circulating  coin.  Money  may  be  juftly 
conceived  to  be  the  oil,  that  lubricates  all  the 
fprings  and  wheels  of  a  great  machine,  and  pre* 
ferves  it  in  motion  ^.  Suppofing  us  now  to  be  pro- 
vided  with  no  more  of  that  precious  oil  than  is 
barely  fufficient  for  the  eafy  motion  of  our  induf* 
try  and  manufadlures,  a  diminution  of  the  necefla-* 
ry  quantity  muft  retard  them :  our  induftry  and 
manufadures  muft  decay  ;  and  if  we  do  not  confine 
the  expence  of  living  to  our  prefent  circumftances, 
Tt^hich  feldom  happens,  the  balance  of  trade  with 
foreign  nations  will  turn  againft  us,  and  leave  U8 
no  refouFce  for  making  the  balance  equal  but  to  e^^ 
port  our  gold  and  iilver.  And  when  we  are  drain« 
cd  of  thefe  metals,  farewell  to  arts  and  manufacr 
tures :  we  fhall  be  reduced  to  the  copdition  of  fa« 

vages, 

*  Money  canpot  be  iuftly  faid  tp  be  d^ficient  where  there  is 
fufficiency  to  purchafe  every  commodlty»  and  to  pay  for  every 
kind  of  labour  that  is  wanted,  Any  greater  quantity  is  hurt* 
ful  to  conunerce,  as  will  be  feen  afterward.  But  to  be  foTccid 
to  contradl  debt  even  when  one  deals  prudently  and  profitable» 
^nd  confequently  to  )>e  fubjedled  to  legal  execution^  is  a  proof, 
by  no  means  ambiguous,  of  fcarcity  of  moneyi  whicb  tili  9f 
}ate  was  rejnarl^ably  the  cafe  |q  Scotlao4« 
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vages,  which  is,  that  each  individual  xnuft  depend 
entirely  on  bis  own  labour  for  procuring  every  ne- 
ceflary  of  life.    The  confequences  of  the  balance 
tuming  for  us,  are  at  firft  diredly  oppoiite  :  but  at 
the  long-run  come  to  be  the  fame :  they  are  fweet 
in  the  moutb,  but  bitter  in  the  ftomach.    An  in* 
fiux  of  riches  by  this  balance,  roufes  our  adtivity« 
Plenty  of  money  elevates  our  fpirits,  and  infpires 
an  appetite  for  pleafure :  we  indulge  a  tafte  for 
fliow  and  embelliftiment,  become  hofpitable,  and 
rtfine  upon  the  arts  of  luxury.    Flenty  of  mo- 
ney i$  a  prevailing  motive  even  with  the  moft  fe- 
date,  to  exert  themiislves  in  building»  in  hufband* 
ry,  in  manufa<flures,  and  in  other  folid  improve* 
ments«    Such  articles  require  both  hands  and  ma* 
terialSy  the  prices  of  which  are  raifed  by  the  addi- 
tional  demand.     The  labourer  now  whofe  wage3 
are  thus  raifedi  is  not  fatisfied  with  mevß  n^cefla* 
ries,  but  infifts  for  conveniences,  the  price  of  which 
alfo  is  raifed  by  the  new  demand.,    Ip  (bort,  in- 
creafe  of  money  raifes  the  price  of  every  commo« 
dity ;  partly  Crom  the  gre^tcr  quantity  of  money, 
and  partly  from  the  additional  demand  for  fupply- 
ing  artificial  wants.    Hitherto  a  delightful  view 
of  profperous  commerce :  but  behold  the  remote 
confequences.    High  wages  at  firft  promote  induf- 
try,  and  double  the  quantity  öf  labour  :  but  the 
utmoft  exertion  of  labour  is  limited  within  certain 
bounds ;  and  a  perpetual  influx  of  gold  and  filver 
will  not  for  ever  be  attended  with  a  proportioi^al 

H  2  quantity 
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^iitüitftjr  öf  v^rfrt !  tbe  pifite  6f  labbur  #ill  rife  in 
yi^öpörficn  to  the  qüantity  of  nioncy  ;  but  the  prö^ 
Hätwii  iiWI  not  rrfe  in  the  fame  proportiön  ;  and  ftit 
%bät  ieäfoh  oiir  manufkdüres  friU  bti  dcarer  thäh 
Ibriöcfly.  Hericc  ä  difmal  fcene.  The  h%li  pricb 
4t  kbine  öF  önr  miinufadüres  will  exeliid«  us  frdö» 
för^igh  iharkets  ;  for  if  the  merchant  cahnot  dt^^ 
thtxt  för  his  gööds  tfhät  fae  paid  at  home,  til'ith 
fotric  profit,  he  inuft  abapdon  Foreign  comiher6e  äl- 
togetber.  Ahd^  whät  is  (tiM  more  difmäl,  we  (h^U 
be  dcipriTetJ  ereq  of  öur  own  rp^rkets  ;  föir  in'  l])itfc 
6f  the  atmoft  vigilance,  foreign  commoditie^, 
^eäper  thkn  our  own,  will  be  poured  in  apoh  us. 
The  lafj:  fcciie  is  to  be  deprived  of  our  gqld  aöd  fil- 
i^er,  and  redüced  to  thfc  fan^e  mjferable  ftate  as  if 
the  balance  l^ad  been  againfl:  us  from  the  begii^r* 
Tiing. 

Höwcver  ce^r^tain  it  may  be,  that  an  additioti  tq 
iht  quäntity  of  moqey  muft  raife  the  price  of  la- 
bour  and  of  manufadures,  yet  there  is  a  fa6t  that 
feems  to  c6ntradi6t  the  propofitioq,  which  is,  tbat 
in  no  other  coqntry  are  labour  and  manufadtur^ 
fo  cheap  as  in  the  two  peninfulas  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Ganges,  though  in  no  other  coontry  is 
there  fiipb  plpnty  of  mqney.  To  account  for  tbis 
^hgular  fä£l,  politicäl  writers  fay,  th^t  ttion^y  is 
thefe  amaffed  by  the  N^bpbs,  and  withdrawn  froi^ 
pirculation.  This  is  not  fatisfadory :  the  chief  ex- 
pottation  froni  thefe  peninfulas  is  their  liiänufac-r 
i}|rcsj  the  price  of  ^bich  comes  firft  tö  the  mcr- 


chant  and  manU&äturer  j  ahdhoi^cantfaatliaf^pftA 
without  taiiing  thc  price  of  labour  ?  Ricc^  it  A 
ttütr  is  the  Saod  of  their  labouring  poor^  a]%i  am 
acre  of  rice  yields  more  food  tban  fiirc  acrcsl  of 
wheat :  but  the  dheap'nefs  of  necefi^rifis,  thou|(h  it 
hatb  a  confiderable  influencc  in  kscpiog  down  the 
prici^  of  laboiir»  caiu;K)t  keep  it  conAiantly  down^  ia. 
oppofition  tQ  an  o^^^rflowing  current  of  monsjr. 
The  populoufneik  of  thtfe  two  countries  is  a  cir« 
cumftance  totally  averlooked«  E^cry  traveUer  » 
amaaed  how  ^ch  fwarms  of  people  can  findbread, 
however  ferüle  the  £bil  majr  be.  Let  us  examine 
that  cireuinftance.  One  thing  is  evident;,  tbac, 
were  the  people  fuUj  cmployed»  there  would  no€ 
be  a  demafid  fof  tdie  tenth  part  of  their  manofac- 
t«Fes«  Here,  tben,  is  a  cauntry  wbtre.  hand-ku* 
bour  k  a  drug  (ov  wanc  o#  eRiployiiient«  Tke  peo- 
ple^ at  the  fame  time,  fober  and  inclüning  to  m-^ 
duftry,  aFe  glad  t^  be  employed  at  aoy  rate  y  and 
•"frhatever  pittance  is  gained  by  laboiM*^  lOakes  at 
ways  fome  addition.  Hence  it  is,  that:  in  thefe  pei^ 
ninfulas,  fuperfluity  of  hands  overbalanckig  bpth 
ffae  quantity  of  money  and'  the  demand  for  thei« 
manufadureSy  ferves  to  keep  the  price  extremeljT 
low. 

Wbat  is  now  faid  difcovers  an  exceptio»"  to  the 
propofition  above  laid  down.  It  holds  nndöubted- 
ly  in  Europe,  and  in  every  country  where  there  is 
Work  for  all  the  people,  that  an  addition  to  the 
circvilating  coin  raife?  the  price  of  laboüi^  and  of 
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manufadures ;  but  fuch  addition  has  no  fenfible 
eSeft  in  a  country  u  here  there  is  a  fuperfluity  of 
hands,  who  are  always  difpofed  to  work  when  they 
find  employment. 

From  thefe  premifes  it  is*  evident,  that,  unlefs 
there  is  a  fuperfluity  of  hands,  nianufa<äures  can 
never  flourifh  in  a  country  abounding  with  mines 
of  gold  and  filven  This  in  effed  is  the  cafe  of 
Spain :  a  conftant  influx  of  thefe  metals,  raifiog 
the  price  ef  labour  and  manufaäures,  has  depri« 
ved  the  Spaniards  of  foreign  markets,  and  alfo  of 
their  own  :  they  are  reduced  to  purchafe  front 
ftrangers  even  the  neceflaries  of  life.  What  a  dif- 
mal  condition  will  they  be  reduced  to,  when  their 
mines  come  to  be  exhaufted  !  The  Gold  coaft  in 
Guinea  has  its  name  from  the  plenty  of  gold  that 
is  found  there«  As  it  is  wafhed  from  the  hills  with 
the  foil  in  fmall  quantities,  every  one  is  on  the 
watch  for  it ;  and  the  people,  like  gamefters,  def-* 
pife  every  other  occupation.  They  are  accordingr 
ly  lazy  and  poor.  The  kingdom  of  Fidah,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  there  is  no  gold,  is  popu- 
lous :  the  people  are  induftrious,  deal  in  many 
branchea  of  manufafture,  and  are  all  in  eafy  cir- 
cumftances. 

To  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  which  is  of  great 
importance,  I  enter  more  minutely  into  the  condi- 
tion of  Spain«  The  rough  materials  of  filk,  wool, 
and  iron,  are  produced  there^  more  perfed:  than  in 
any  other  country ;  and  yet  flouriihing  manufac» 

tures 
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tures  of  thefe,  would  be  ruinous  to  it  in  its  ßr^fent 
ftate.     Let  us  only  fuppofe,  that  Spain  itfelf  could 
furnifh  ail  the  commodities  that  are  demanded  in 
its  Aitiertcan  territories^  what  woüld  be  the  confe* 
quence  ?     The  gold  and  filvcr  produced  by  that 
trade  would  circulate  in  Spain :  money  would  h^* 
come  a  drug :  labour  and  xnanufadtures  would  rlfe 
to  a  high  price  ;  and  every  neceflary  of  life,  not 
excepting  manufadures  of  filk,  wool,  and  iron, 
would  be  fmuggled  into  Spain^  the  high  price  there 
being  fuSicient  to  overbalance  every  ri(k :  Spain 
would  be  left  without  induftry^  and  without  peo- 
ple.     Spain  was  adually  in  the  flourifliing  llate 
here  fuppofed  when  America  was  difcovered  :  the 
American  gold  aod  filver  mines  enflamed  the  dif- 
eafe,  and  confequently  was  the  greatefl  misfortune 
that  ever  befel  that  once  potent  kingdom.    The 
exportation  of  our  filver  coin  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  fo  ' 
loudly  exclaimed  againft  by  (hallow  politicians,  is 
to  US,  on  the  contrary,  a  moft  fubftantial  blefling : 
itkeeps  up  the  value  of  filver,  and  confequently 
lefTens  the  value  of  labour  and  of  goods,  which 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  place  in  foreign  mar- 
kets.     Were  there  no  drain  for  our  filver,  its  quan- 
tity  in  our  continent  would  fink  its  value  fo  much 
as  to  render  the  American  mines  unprofitable. 
Notwithftanding  the  great  flow  of  money  to  the 
£a(l  IndieSi  many  mines  in  the  Weit  Indies  are 
given  up,  becaufe  they  afibrd  not  the  expence  of 
working ;  and  were  the  value  of  filver  in  Europe 
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brought  much  lower^  the  whqle  filver  min^s  in  (be 
Weil  Indie$  would  be  abandoped«  Thus  our  £aft- 
Ijidia  cocpmeroej  which  is  thought  ruioaus  by 
xnany,  becaufe  it  jis  a  drain  to  much  of  our  filrcTj^ 
i»  for  tbat  rery  r^afon  profitable  to  all.  The 
Spaniards  profit  by  imppFting  it  into  ^rope> 
and  other  nations  profit^  by  receiving  it  for  their 
manufadures. 

How  ignorantly  do  people  ftruggle  againft  the 
aeccflary  chain  of  caufes  and  efieäs !  If  inonej 
do  not  overflow,  a  commerce  in  which  the  imr 
port$  exceed  in  value  the  exports,  will  foon  draio 
a  nation  of  money,  and  put  an  end  to  its  induftiy. 
Commercial  nations  for  Üiat  reafon  ftruggle  hjsir4 
for  the  balance  of  trade ;  and  thej  fondly  impgioe^ 
that  it  cannot  be  too  advantageous.  If  greatly 
advantageous  to  them,  it  muft  in  the  fame  Pro- 
portion be  difadvantagcous  to  thofe  they  deal  wibth ; 
which  proves  equally  ruinous  to  both.  They  fore* 
fee  indeed^  but  without  concern,  immediate  miß 
to  thoTe  they  deal  with  ;  but  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion  to  forefee,  that  ultimately  it  muft  prove  equ^- 
ly  ruinous  to  themfelves.  It  appears  the  intentioa 
of  Providence  that  all  nations  fliould  benefit  by 
commerce  as  byfun-ffaine;  and  it  is  fo  ordered^ 
that  an  unequal  balance  is  prcjudicial  to  the  gain-^^ 
ers  as  well  as  to  the  loftrs:  the  latter  are  imme-« 
diäte  fufferers ;  bat  no  lefs  fo,  ultimately^  are  the 
former.  This  is  one  remarkable  inftance,  among 
many,  of  providential  wifdom  in  condu(äing  hu-^ 

man 


man  affairs»  indep^indpnt  of  (he  will  pf  man,  a^d 
&equeQClx  againft  bis  will.  An  ambitious  üatiop^ 
placed  adTanUgcpufly  for  trade,  would  wUlingl/ 
ODgrofe  all  to  theuifelves,  and  reduce  their  neigb- 
bours  to  be  hcwers  qf  wood  and  draijirers  of  waur. 
Bat  an  invinciblc  bar  is  opppffsd  to  fuch  ambition, 
making  an  OTf  rgrown  commerce  the  means  of  its 
owo  deftruftion.  Tbe  cQminercial  balaoce  bpld 
by  tibe  band  of  Pxovidence,  is  ncver  perogiiue^d  tp 
preponderate  ompb  tp  ooe  fide  ;  and  every  qatiqn 
partäkes,  or  may  partakt,  of  all  jtbe  coiufprts  of 
life.  f^i^rofling  is  bad  policy  :^  men  are  prompt- 
edy  \)Qth  by  jtnt^reft  and  d,uty ,  to  fecond  tbe  plan  pf 
Ffpyidenpe  i  ^^d  to  pr^c^v^,  aa  mear  as  poflible» 
equality  in  th^  b^lapce  of  trade* 

lipon  thcife  prjis^ciples^  a  wife  pepple,  haying  ^0- 
qiivred  a  ftpck  of  nipney  A#cient  for  an  extenfive 
commercei  will  treipble  at  a  bala^ce  too  advain- 
tageoi|s  :  tbey  ^l^ill  xiefl;  fatiafied  witb  an  equal  b^- 
lance^  y^hich  is  the  golden  mean.  A  hurtful  ba- 
lance  ma^  be  guarded  againft  by  ipd;\iftry  and  fru*r 
gality :  but  by  what  means  is  a  balance  too  fa- 
vourable  to  be  ^uardc.d  againft  ?  With  refpe£l  to 
that  queftion»  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filvcr  in  a  covmtry  that  raifes  the  price  of  labour 
and  manufa£tureSy  but  the  quantity  in  circulation  ; 
and  may  not  that  quantity  be  regulated  by  the 
ftate,  permitting  coinage  as  far  only  as  is  bene- 
ficiai  to  its  nianufaftures  ?  Let  the  regifters  of  Fo- 
reign mints  be  carefully  watched,  in  ordcr  that. 

our 
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our  current  coin  may  not  exceed  that  of  our  in- 
dullrious  heighbours.  There  will  always  be  a  de- 
mand  for  the  furplus  of  our  bullion,  either  to  be 
exported  as  a  commodity,  or  to  be  purchafed  at 
home  for  plate ;  which  cannot  be  too  much  cn- 
couraged,  being  ready  at  every  crifis  to  be  coined 
for  public  fervice.  The  fenate  of  Genoa  has  wife- 
ly  burdened  porcelain  with  a  heavy  tax,  being  a 
foreign  luxury  ;  but  it  has  no  lefs  wifely  left  gold 
and  filver  plate  free;  which  we  moft  unwifely 
have  loaded  with  a  duty  *. 

The  accumulating  money  in  the  public  trea- 
fury,  anciently  the  pradice  of  every  prudent  nao- 
narch,  prevents  fuperfluity.  Lies  there  any  goo4 
objedion  againft  that  pradlice  in  a  trading  nation, 
where  gold  and  filver  flow  in  with  impetuofity  ? 
A  great  fum  locked  up  by  a  frugal  King,  Henry 
VII.  of  England  for  example,  leflens  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation :  profufion  in  a  fucceflbr^ 
which  was  the  cafe  with  Henry  VIII.,  is  a  fpur  ta 
induflry,  fimilar  to  the  influx  of  gold  and  filver 
from  the  new  world.  The  canton  of  Beme,  by 
locking  up  money  in  its  treafury,  poflefTes  the  mi- 
raculous  art  of  reconciling  immenfe  wealth  with 
frugality  and  cheap  labour.  A  climate  not  kindly, 
and  a  foil  not  naturally  fertile,  enured  the  inha- 
bitants  to  temperance  and  to  virtue.  Patriotifm 
is  their  ruling  paflion  ;  they  confider  themfelves  as 

children 

*  TbsLl  duty  is  wifely  takea  away  by  a  late  aft. 
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children  of  the  republic ;  are  fond  of  ferving  their 
mother:  and  hold  themfelves  fufficiently  recom- 
penfed  by  the  privilege  of  fervuig  her,  The  pu- 
blic rcvenue  greatly  exceeds  the  expence  of  govcm- 
ment :  they  carefully  lock  up  the  furplus  for  pur- 
chafing  land  when  a  proper  opportunity  oSers  ; 
which  is  a  fhining  proof  of  their  diiintereftednefs  as 
well  as  of  their  wifdom.  By  that  politic  meafure, 
much  more  than  by  war,  the  canton  of  Berne,  from 
a  very  flender  origin,  is  now  far  fuperior  to  any  of 
the  other  cantons  in  extent  of  territory,  But  in 
what  other  part  of  the  globe  are  there  to  be  found 
minifters  of  ftate,^  moderate  and  difinterefted  like 
the  Citizens  of  Beme !  In  the  hands  of  a  Britifh 
miniftry,  the  greateft  treafure  would  vanüh  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  do  more  mifchief,  by 
ai^gmenting  money  in  circulation  above  what  is 
iSüutary,  than  fbrmerly  it  did  good  by  confining  it 
within  moderate  bounds^  But  againft  fach  a  mea- 
fure  there  lies  an  objeädon  ftill  more  weighty  than 
its  being  an  ineffedtual  remedy  :  in  the  hsmds  of 
an  ambitiotts  prince,  it  would  prove  dangerous  to 
liberty* 

If  the  foregoing  m^afures  Jt>e  not  reliihed^  I  can 
difcover  no  other  means  for  preferving  our  ftation 
in  foreign  markets,  but  a  bounty  on  exportation^ 
The  fum  would  be  great :  but  the  preferving  our 
induftry  and  manufadures,  and  the  pjreventing  an 
influx  of  foreign  manufadtures,  cannot  be  purcbafed 
loo  dear.    iVt  the  f(i.me  tinie,  a  bounty  on  expor»- 

tation 
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tgtioD  woul4  not  be  gn  unfupportable  load :  oa  tim 
coatrary,  {uperftjuity  of  wealth,  procu^ed  by  a  bft« 
lance  cQoilajitly  favoucabljei  WQUld  make  the  load 
abundantly  cafy.  A  proper  bounty  would  balance 
the  growing  price  of  labour  and  materials  at  bomCp 
aiid  keep  open  the  Foreign  maxket.  By  negleäing 
that  falutary  meafure,  the  Dutcb  hftve  loft  aU  their 
maaufaäures ;  a  iiegled  that  has  greatly  benefited 
both  England  and  France.  The  Dutch  k^ißc^  tkSt 
prudently  in  withholduig  that  benefit  as  m^ch  a» 
poffible  frpm  thek  poweiful  neighbours :  to  pr/^ 
vent  purchafing  from  tbem»  thisy  confi^ne  tbe 
manufa&uces  of  India. 

The  manufaduces  of  Spain,  once  extenilve,  haye 
been  extirpated  by  their  gold  and  filver  raiaea^ 
Authors  afcfibe  to  the  fame  c^ufe  the  decline  of 
their  agriculture  ^  but  errooeonfly :  on  the  con? 
tvary,  fuperfluity  of  gold  and  filver  is  favouxafaLe 
to  agriculture,  by  raifihg  the  price  of  its  produo 
tions.  It  raifes  alfo,  it  is  true,  the  price  of  laboiur  ^ 
but.that  additional  expence  is  far  from  balanciog 
the  profit  Hiade  by  high  prices  of  whatever  tha 
ground  produces.  Too  much  wealth  indeed  is  apt 
to  make  the  tenant  prefs  into  a  higher  rank :  but 
that  is  eafily  prevented  by  a  proper  heightening 
of  the  reOit,  fo  asalways  to  confine  the  tenant  with- 
in  his  own  fphere. 

As  gold  and  filver  are  eflential  to  commoroe,  ü^ 
feign  and  domeftic,  feveral  commercial  nation» 
haye  endeavoured  moft  abfurdly  to  bar  tbc  expor- 

tatioa 


tetion  by  pdRil  läws  ;  forgetting  that  gdld  arid  ffl- 

VC*  #511  ti^TW  bö  eiported  tihile  the  baläiice  ^ 

ttä^  k  oti  theit  fid^  änd  ihat  they  muft  heeefikrily 

%fe  ^tpötted  ^¥heh  tb^  bäkiit^  is  agäiüfl  tbeift. 

iW^hfet  d6  tHey  cofiflderj  fhat  if  ä  peöpl6  öoht?Ätfe 

ifiddftH&äs,  tii^f  cätixk^t  be  lotig  ikiäitd  itith  atti 

fiüftVöüfeble  Mlanc^e  i   föt  tKö  tälue  of  nwnfey, 

rifi^g  iti  |)ro|>öhiön  to  it's  fcärcity,  #ill  lower  the 

price  of  their  mahtifaftürei,  atid  promote  exportft- 

t\db :  thb  bälänci  ^'i\\  türri  iti  tÜ^it  fatöut ;  and 

moMf  will  flölsr  in,  tiß  by  ptenly  if s  Välüe  be  rfe;. 

dtiöied  to  ä  J)är  with  that  öf  neighböiirlftg  natiorM. 

If  i«  ah  ittpöftänt  qüeftiöfe,  Whethct  a  barik, 

upon  tbi  \frh6k,  bfe  frifendly  fö  cotittikt-c*.      It 

18  imdchibfedly  a  fpüt  to  indaftry,  Hfefe  ö  neW 

iäfitix  öf  mori^y;   but  theh,  like  fücb  iriflüx,  it 

TÜfes  the  price  öf  labour  änd  öf  öianufäftiir^. 

Weigbibg  tbefe  t\^o  faös  iri  ä  jtift  bälance,  the  re- 

falt  fecms  tö  be,  thät  iti  a  ooüntry  where  ihöhey  h 

fcatce,  a  bank  pröptfLy  conftitütfed  is  a  great  blef- 

fing,  as  it  in  cfFeÖ  incrfeafes  the  qüantity  of  money, 

and  promotes  induftry  and  manufa^ures ;  but  that 

in  a  coüntry  which  J)öflefleö  money  fufficient  for 

cxtenfive  commerce,  the  ohly  bank  that  will  nÖt 

injure  foreign  commerce,  is  what  is  erefted  for 

fupplying  the  merchant  with  ready  money  by  dif- 

CouQting  bills.     At  the  fame  time,  much  caution 

and  circumfpeftion  is  necejQTary  with  refped:  to 

banks  of  both  kinds.    A  bank  erefted  for  difcount- 

W)g  biljs,  ought  to  be  confined  to  bills  really  grant- 

^d 
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ed  in  the  courfe  of  commerce  *,  rejeding  fiditious 
bills  drawn  merely  for  procuring  a  loan  of  monejr. 
And  with  refped  to  a  bank  purpofdy  ereded  fbr 
lending  money,  there  b  great  danger  of  extending 
credit  too  far ;  not  onlj  with  refped  to  the  bank 
itfelf,  but  with  refped  to  the  nation  in  generale  bj 
raifing  the  price  of  labour  and  of  manufadures» 
which  is  the  neyer-&iling  refult  of  too  great  plenty 
of  money,  whether  coin  or  paper. 

The  different  cffeäs  of  plenty  and  fcarcity  of 
money,  have  not  efcaped  that  penetrating  genius^ 
the  Sovereign  of  Prulfia«  Money  is  not  fo  plenti- 
ful  in  his  dominions  as  to  make  it  neceflary  to 
withdraw  a  quantity  by  heaping  up  treafure.  He 
indeed  always  retains  in  his  treafury  fix  or  feven 
millions  Sterling  for  anfwering  unforefeen  demands: 
but  being  fenfible  that  the  withdrawing  from  cir- 
culation  any  larger  fum  would  be  prejudicial  to 
commerce,  every  farthing  faved  from  the  neceflGury 
expence  of  govemment,  is  laid  out  upon  buildingSp 
upon  operas,  upon  any  thing  rather  than  cramp 
circulation.  In  that  kingdom,  a  bank  eftablifhcil 
for  lending  money  would  promote  induftry  and. 
manufadures. 
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SKETCH  IV. 


ORIOIN  AND  FROORESS  OF  ARTS. 


SECTION  I. 

U/eful  Jrts. 

SOME  ufefui  arts  muft  be  nearly  coeval  with 
the  human  race ;  for  food,  clothing,  and  ha- 
bitation,  even  in  their  original  fimplicity,  require 
fome  art.  Many  other  arts  are  of  fuch  antiquity 
as  to  place  the  inventors  beyond  the  reach  of  tra- 
dition.  Several  have  gradually  crept  into  exiftence, 
witbout  an  inventor.  The  bufy  mind,  however, 
accuftomed  to  a  beginning  in  things,  cannot  refl: 
tili  it  find  or  imagine  a  beginning  to  every  art. 
Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  invented  wine ;  and  Sta* 
phylus  the  mixing  water  with  wine.  The  bow 
and  arrow  are  afcribed  by  tradition  to  Scy thos,  fon 
of  Jupiter,  though  a  weapon  all  the  world  over. 
Spinning  is  fo  ufefui,  that  it  mufl  be  honoured  with 
fome  illuilrious  inventor ;  it  wai  afcribed  by  the 
J^gyptians  to  thcir  goddefs  Ifis»  j  by  the  Greeks  to 

Minerva  1 
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Minerva ;  by  thc  Peruvians  to  Mamma  Ella,  wife 
to  their  firft  fovcreign  Mango  Gapac ;  and  by  thc 
Chinefe  to  the  wife  of  their  Emperor  Yao.  Mark 
here  by  the  way  a  conneftion  of  ideas  :  fpinning 
is  a  female  occupation,  and  it  müft  have  had  a  fe- 
male  inventor  *. 

In  the  hunter-ftate,  men  are  whoUy  employed 
upon  the  procuring  food,  clothing,  habitation,  and 
other  neceffaries ;  and  have  no  time  nor  zeal  for 
ftudying  conveniences.  The  eafe  of  the  fhepherd- 
ftate  afFords  both  time  and  inclination  for  ufeful 
arts  ;  which  are  greatly  promoted  by  numbers 
who  are  relieved  by  ägriculture  from  bodily  la- 
bour :  the  foil,  by  gradual  improvements  in  huf- 
bandry,  affords  plenty  with  lefs  labour  thaü  at 
firil ;  and  the  furplus  hands  are  employed,  firft^  in 
ufeful  arts,  and,  next,  iii  thofe  of  amufement«  Arts 
accordingly  make  the  quickefl  progrefs  in  a  fertile 
foil,  which  prodüces  plenty  with  little  labour« 
Arts  flourifhed  carly  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea^  coti^ 
tries  extremely  fertile. 

Whcn  men,  who  originally  lived  in  caves  like 
fome  wild  animals,  began  to  think  of  a  more  com« 

mödious 

*  The  Ilinois  äre  indüftrious  above  all  theh*  American 
neighbours.  Their  wotnen  are  iieat-handed :  they  fpiri  the 
wool  of  their  homed  cattle,  which  is  as  fine  as  that  of  Englifh 
ilieep.  The  ftuffs  made  of  it  are  dyed  black,  yellow,  or  red, 
and  cut  into  garments  fewed  with  roe-buck  finews,  After 
drying  thefe  finews  in  tjie  fun,  and  beating  them,  they  draw 
out  threads  äs  white  and  fine  ^s  any  tliat  are  ma4e  of  ilax, 
but  ln^ch  tougher. 
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modious  habitation^  their  firft  houfes  were.  ex^ 
tremely  iimple ;  witnefs  thofe  of  the  Canadian.  fa« 
vages,  than  which  none  can  be  more  fimple,  even 
at  prefent.  Their  houfes,  fays  Charlevoix,  are 
built  with  lefs  art,  neatnefs,  and  folidity,  than 
thofe  of  the  beavers ;  having  neither  chimneys  nor 
Windows :  a  hole  only  is  left  in  the  roof,  fqr  ad- 
mitting  light  and  emitting  fmoke.  That  hole  muft 
be  ftopped  when  it  rains  or  fnows ;  and,  of  courfe, 
the  fire  is  put  out,  that  the  inhabitants  inay  not 
be  ftifled  with  fmoke«  To  have  paifed'fo  many 
ages  in  that  manner  without  thinking  of  any  im- 
provement,  fhows  how  greatly  men  are  influenc^d 
by  cuftom.  The  blacks  of  Jamaica  are  (tili  more 
rüde  in  their  buildings:  their  huts  are  ereded 
without  even  a  hole  in  the  roof ;  and,  according- 
ly,  at  hqme  they  breathe  nothing  but  fmoke. 

RcTenge  produced  early  hoftile  weapons.  The 
club  and  the  dart  are  obvious  inventions :  not  fo 
the  bow  an4  arrow ;  and  for  that  reafon  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fay  how  that  weapon  came  to  be  uni- 
verfal;  As  iron  differs  from  other  metals,  being 
feldom  found  pure,  it  was  a  late  difcovery  :  at  the 
fiege«  of  Troy,  fpears,  darts,  and  arrows,  were 
headed  with  brafs.  Meneflheus,  who  fucceeded 
Thefeus  in  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  and  led  fifty 
ihips  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  was  reputed  the  firfl 
who  marfhalled  an  army  in  battle^array«  Inftru- 
ments  of  defence  are  made  neccffary  by  thofe  of 
^ffence«  Trunks  of  trees,  interlaced  wi^  branches, 
Vol.  I.  I  and 
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and  fuipported  witb  earth,  made  the  firft  fortifica- 
tions ;  to  which  fucceeded  a  wall  finifhed  with  a 
parapet  for  fhooting  arrows  at  befiegers.  As  a  pa« 
rapet  co^fers  but  half  of  the  body,  holes  wcre  left 
in  the  wall  from  fpace  to  fpace,  no  larger  than  to 
give  palTage  to  an  arvow»  Befiegers  had  no  reme^ 
dy  but  to  beat  down  the  wall:  a  battering  ram 
was  firft  ufed  by  Pericles  the  Athenian,  and  per- 
fedted  by  tlie  Carthaginians  at  the  fiege  of  Gades« 
To  oppofe  that  formidable  machine^  ^e  waU  was 
built  withr  advanced  parapets  for  throwing  fiones 
and  fire  upoh  the  enemy,  'which  kept  him  at  a  di« 
ftance.    A  wooden  booth  tipoh  wheels,  and  puflied 

f 

clofe  to  the  wall,  fecured  the  men  who  wrought 
the  battering  ram.  This  invention  was  rendered 
inefFeÄual,  by  furrounding  the  wall  wkh  a  ddep 
and  broad  ditch.  Befiegers  were  reduced  to-  the 
heceffity*  bf ,  ihventing  ehgiites  for  throwing  ikines 
änd  javelins  upon  thofe  whö  occnpiied  the  ad^an- 
eed  parapets,  in  ördier  to  give  oppbrtunity  ftw»  fUl- 
ingupthe  tlitch ;  and  ancient  biftories  etpatiate 
upion  the  powerfiil  Operation  of  the  catstpulta-änd 
baliftä.  Thefe  engines  fuggefted  ä  nfeW  invention 
for  defencc:  inftead  of  a  circular  wall,  it  was  built 
with  fallen t  angles,  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  in  Or- 
der that  one  part  might  flank  another.  That  form 
of  a  wall  was  afterwards  improved,  by  raifing 
round  towers  upon  the  felient  angles ;  "and  the 
towers  were  *improvcd  by  making  them  fquare. 
The  ancients  had  no  occafion  for  any  form  more 

complete, 


complete,  being  fufficient  for  defending  againft  all 
the  mifiile  weapons  at  that  time  known.  The  in- 
vention  of  cannon  required  a  Variation  in  military 
archtte£ture.  The  firfl  cannons  were  made  of  iron 
bars,  forming  a  concave  cylinder,  united  by  rings 
öf  copper.  The  firft  cannon  balls  were  of  ftone, 
which  required  a  very  large  aperture.  A  cannon 
was  reduced  to  a  fmaller  fize,  by  ufing  iron  for  balls 
inftead  of  ftone ;  and  that  deftrudlive  engine  was 
perleäed  by  making  it  of  caft  metal.  To  refift  its 
force,  baftions  were  invented,  hom-works,  crown* 
works,  half-moons,  &c.  &c. ;  and  military  archi- 
te(äure  became  a  fyftem,  governed  by  principles 
and  general  rules.  But  all  in  vain :  it  has  indeed 
produoed  förtiiications  that  have  made  fieges  hor- 
ladly  bloody ;  but  artillery,  at  tbe  fame  time,  has 
beeo  carried  to  fuch  perfe<Eüon,  and  the  art  of  at- 
tack  fo  improved,  that  no  fortification,  it  is  thought, 
c^  be  rendered  impregnable.  The  only  impreg- 
nable  defence,  is  good  neighbourhood  amohg  weak 
princes,  ready  to  unite,  whenever  one  of  them  is 
attacked  by  a  fuperior  force.  And  nothing  tends 
more  efFeftually  to  promote  fach  Union,  than  con- 
ftant  experience  that  fortifications  cannot  be  re- 
lied  on. 

With  refpeft  to  naval  architedure,  the  firft  vef- 
fels  were  beams  joined  together,  and  covered  with 
planks,  puflied'along  with  poles  in  ftiallow  water^ 
and  in  deep  water  drawn  by  animals  on  the  fliore. 
To  thefe  fucceeded  trunks  of  trees  cut  hollow, 

I  2  termed 
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termed  by  the  Greeks  monoxyles.  The  next  were 
planks  joined  together  in  form  of  a  monoxyle. 
The  thought  of  ünitatmg  a  fifh  advanced  naval 
architedture.  A  prevw  was  conftruded  in  imita«* 
tion  of  the  bead,  a  ftern  with  a  moveable  heim  in 
imitation  of  the  tail,  and  oars  in  Imitation  of  the 
&1S.  Sails  were  at  lait  added  \  which  invention 
was  fo  early  that  the  contriver  is  unknown.  Be- 
fore  the  year  1545^  fhips  of  war  in  England  had 
no  port-holes  for  guns,  as  at  prefent :  they  had 
only  a  few  cannon  placed  on  the  upper-deck. 

When  Homer  compofed  his  poems,  at  leaft  du- 
ring  the  Trojan  war,  the  Greeks  had  not  acquired 
the  art  of  gelding  cattle :  they  ate  the  fleih  of 
bulls  and  of  rams.  Kings  and  princes  killed  and 
cooked  their  vidtuals :  fpoons,  forks,  table-cloths^ 
napkins,  were  unknown.  They  fed  fitting,  the 
cuftom  of  reclining  upon  beds  being  afterward  co- 
pied  from  Aiia ;  and,  like  other  favages,  they  were 
great  eaters«  At  the  time  mentioned^  they  had  no 
chimneysi  nor  candles,  nor  lamps.  Torches  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  lamps  never  : 
a  vafe  was  placed  upon  a  tripod,  in  which  was 
burnt  dry  wood  for  giving  light.  Locks  and  keys 
were  not  common  at  that  time.  Bundles  were  fe- 
cured  with  ropes  intricately  combined  * ;  and 
hence  the  famous  Gordian  knot.  Shoes  and  Iloc^ 
kings  were  not  early  known  among  them,  nor  but* 
tons,  nor  faddles,  nor  ilirrups.    Plutarch  reports» 

that 

♦  Odyffey,  b.  8. 1. 483,  Pope's  tranflation., 
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that  Gracchus  caufed  ftones  to  be  ereded  along 
the  highways  leading  from  Rome,  for  the  conve- 
«ilence  of  mounting  a  horfe ;  for  at  that  time  ftir- 
rups  were  unknown  in  Rome,  though  an  obvious 
invention.  Linen  Ibr  fhirts  was  not  ufed  in  Romfe 
for  many  years  after  the  govemtnent  became  def- 
potic.  Even  fo  late  as  the  eighth  Century,  it  was 
not  common  in  Europe.  We  are  informed  by  He- 
rodotus,  tbat  the  Lydians  were  reputed  to  be  the 
firft  who  coined  gold  and  filver  money.  This  was 
probably  after  the  Trojan  war ;  &r  during  that 
war  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  tiafficked  by  barter,  as 
Homer  relates :  Priam  weigfas  out  the  ten  talents 
«f  gold  which  were  the  ranfom  of  his  fon's  body. 
Thaies,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece 
about  fix  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  invented 
the  following  method  for  meafuring  the  height  of 
an  Egyptian  pyramid.  He  watched  the  progrefs 
of  the  fun,  tili  his  body  and  its  fhadow  were  of  the 
fame  length ;  and  at  that  inftant  meafured  the  fha- 
dow of  the  pyramid,  which  confcquently  gave  its 
height.  Amafis  King  of  Egypt,  prefcnt  at  the 
Operation,  thought  it  a  wonderful  cffort  of  genius; 
and  the  Greeks  admired  it  highly.  Geometry 
muft  have  been  in  its  cradle  at  that  time.  Anaxi*- 
mander,  fome  agcs  before  Chrift,  made  the  firft 
map  Qf  the  earth,  as  far  as  then  known.  About 
the  cnd  of  the  thirteenth  Century,  fpedlacles  for 
affifting  the  fight  were  invented  by  Alexander 
Spina^  a  monk  of  Fifa.    So  ufeful  an  invention 
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cannot  be  too  mucfa  extolIecL  At  a  period  ef  lifb 
when  the  judgment  is  in  maturity,  and  reading  is 
of  great  benefit,  the  ejes  begin  to  grow  dim.  One 
fiannöt  help  pitjing  the  condition  of  bookilh  tnen 
before  that  invention,  many  (^  whom  muft  have 
ha^i  their  fight  greatly  impaired^  while  their  Ap- 
petite for  reading  was  in  vigour. 

The  origin  and  progrefs  of  writing  inake  a  ca- 
pital  artidle  in  the  hiftory  of  ärts.  To  write,  or, 
in  othcr  words,  to  exhibit  thoughts  to  the  feye, 
was  early  attempted  in  Egypt  by  hieroglyphics. 
But  thefc  were  not  confined  to  Egypt:  figures 
compofed  of  painted  fcathers  were  ufed  in  Mexico 
to  exprefs  ideas  ;  and  by  fucl^  figures  Moiltezuma 
received  intelligence  of  the  Spanilh  invafion :  in 
Peru,  the  only  arithmetical  figures  known'  were 
knots  of  various  colours,  which  ferved  to  cal^  tip 
accounts.  The  fecond  ftep  naturally  in  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  art  of  writing,  is,  to  reprefent  'cach 
Word  by  a  mark,  t'ermed  a  letterj  which  is  the  Chi- 
nefe  waj  of  writing:  they  have  about  ii,oöoof 
thefe  marks  or  letters  in  common  ufe ;  aftd,  in 
matters  of  fcience,  they  employ  to  the  ftumber  of 
60,000.  Dur  way  is  far  more  eafy  and  comrao- 
dious  :  inftead  of  marks  or  letters  for  words,  whieh 
iare  infinite,  we  reprefent  by  marks  or  letters,  tKe 
articulate  founds  that  coröpofe  words  :  thefc  föunds 
exceed  not  thirty  in  nümber ;  and '  c6nlequently 
the  fame  number  of  marks  or  letters  are  füfficient 
for  writing.    It  was  a  lucky  movement  to  päfai  ät 

one 


one  ftep  from  hieroglyphics,  the  mqft  imperfeiä 
mode  of  writing,  to  letters  rep]:e{eatAng  founds, 
the  moft  perfcdl ;  for  tbere  is  no  dppeßtance  that 
the  Ghinefe  mode  ^as  eyer  pr^dif^ßdinthis  part 
of  the  World,  With  us^  the.  leaming  :tp  read  is  fo 
eafy  as  to  be  acquired  in  childhood ;.  and  rwe  are 
ready  for  the  fciencesi  as  foon  a^  the  inind  is  ripe 
for  them:  the  Chinöfe  mode,  on  the  conträry,;  iß 
an  unfurmountable  obftru<äion.to  k^wledge >  be- 
caufe,  it  being  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  read  With 
eafe,  no  time  remains  fot  iludying  the  fcietices. 
Oür  cafe  was  in  fome  meafure  the  fame  lak  the  re* 
floratioo  of  leaming  :  it  required  ad  age  to  be  fa- 
miliarized  with  Gireek  and  Latin.;  *änd  too  littk 
time  remained  for  gathöring  knowledge  fro^  books 
compofedin  thefe  languages*  .  jTheCbinefe.iland 
upon  a  more  equal  footing  with  refp^ct  toart^; 
for  thefe  ti^ay  be  acquired  by  Imitation  or  qral 
inftruäion^  without  books.  f .    ' 

The  art  of  writing  with  letteirs  reprefenting 
founds^  is  of  all  inventions  the.  moft  limportant,  anÖ 
the  Iqaft  obvious.  The  wayof  writing  in  Ghinä 
make&fo  haturalLy  the  fecond  ftep  in>  the  progrefs 
of  the  art/  that  oür  goodr  fortune  inililrabiing  iip- 
on  a  way  fo  much  more  perfed  cannqt  Be  fufli- 
ciefitly  admired;  when  to  it.we  are^UKlebtedlibr 
cur  fuperiority  in  literature  above  the  Chineft. 
Their  way  of  writing^  will  £os  cver;  continiid  an 
anfürmounibäble  tibflrufiion  tö  fckneef;]  for  it  i^ft 
livetted  lyy  iBteterat^  pwftice, ,  that :  l;j^e-  difiSculty 
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wottld  not  be  greater  to  make  them  change  their 
language  than  their  lettejrs.  Hieroglyphics  were 
a  fort  of  writing,  fo  miferably  imperfedlt  ^^  to 
make  every  improvement  welcome;  but  as  the 
Ghinefe  make  a  tolerable  (hift  with  their  own  let- 
<ers,  they  ncver  dream  of  any  improvement. 
Hence  it  may  be  pronounced  with  great  certainty, 
that  in  China^  the  fciences,  though  ftill  in  infancy, 
will  never  arrive  at  maturity. 

There  is  no  appearance  that  writing  was  known 
in  Greece  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer ;  for  in 
none  of  his  works  is  there  any  mention  of  it.  This, 
it  is  true^  iS'  but  negative  evidence ;  but  negative 
evidence  muft  always  command  our  aflent,  where 
no  pofitive  evidence  ftands  in  oppofition.  If  it 
was  known,  it  muft  have  been  newly  introduced, 
and  ufed  pirobably  to  record  laws,  religious  pre«- 
eepts,  or  other  (hört  compofitions.  Gyphers,  in- 
vented  in  Hindoftan,  were  brought  into  France 
from  Arabia  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  centory. 
The  art  of  printing  made  a  great  revolution  in 
learning.  In  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
books  were  extremely  fcarce.  Grace  Countefs  of 
Anjou  paid  for  a  colle£Uon  of  homilies  two  hun- 
dred  fheep,  a  quarter  of  wheat,  another  of  rye, 
and  a  thijrd  of  millet,  befides  a  nupiber  of  martern 
ikins. 

Hufbandry  made  a  progrefs  from  Egypt  to 
Greece,  and  from  Africa  to  Itäly.  Mago,  a  Gar- 
t))agtnian  generale  con^fed  twenty^eight  books 
:  iv  ypon 
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upon  huibandry^  which  were  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  Order  of  the  Roman  fenate.  From  thefe  fine 
and  &rcile  coüntties^it.inade  it»  way  to  colder  and 
lefs  kindly  cUmates.  According  to  that  progrefs^ 
agriculturfc  muft  have  been  pra£lifed  more  early  in 
France  than  in  Britain ;  and  yet  the  Englifli,  at 
prefenty  make  a  greater  figure  in  that  art  than  the 
French)  inferiority  in  foil  and  climate  notwith- 
ftanding.  fiefore  hulbandry  became  an  art  io,  the 
northem  parts  of  Europe,  the  French  noblell^  had 
deferted  the  country,  fond  of  fociety  in  a  ioyni^ 
life.  Landed  gentlemen  }n  England,  more  rough, 
and  delighting  more  in  hunting  and  other  country 
amufementSy  found  leifure  to  pradife  agricuhure. 
Skill  in  that'  art  proceeded  from  them  to  their  te- 
nants,  who  now  fprofecute  hufbandry  with  fuccefs, 
though  their  landlords  have  generally  betakien 
themfeves  to  a  town-life. 

When  Casfar  invaded  Britain,  agricultute  was 
unicnown  in  the  inner  parts :  the  inhabitants  fed 
upon  milk  and  fleßi,  and  were  clothed  with  Ikins. 
HoUinihed,  who  wrote  in  the  periöd  of  Queen  Eli- 
fabeth,  defcribes  the  rudenefs  of  the  preceding  ge- 
neration  in  the  arts  of  life:  **  Thcre  were  very 
.^*  few  chimneys  cven  in  capital  towns:  the.fire 
/'  was  laid  to  the  wall,  and  the  fmoke  iflued  out 
**  at  the  rpof,  or  door,  or  window.  The  houfes 
**  were  wattled  and  plaftered  over  with  clay;  and 
''  all  the  fumitüre  and  uteniils  were  of  wöod. 
^  The  people  ilept  qi>  ilraw-pallets,  with  a  log  of 

"  wood 
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•^  Wood  for  a  piliow."  Henry  11.  o£  FwUicc,  at  <|be 
D(mrtiag6  of  thfe  Dnchefs  <if  Sa^y^  W6re  thc  firft 
fllk  Aöckings  tfaat  were  tifadem^  France,  n  (^4eeti 
l^iübt^^tSke  thitd  ^ytear  6f  bev '  rei^,  fbccrred  in 
tf  pii^fent'a'paiFöf  tfluck  fllk  kiüt  ftoddng& ; .  and 
3>r  Jibwel  repiorts;  tliai  fhe  Acrfer  wo»  ^loth  hofc 
'ttnyttoVe.  Befow  the  ^oftqüeft,  thm  was  atim- 
ber  bVidge  upon  the'Thames  bcttf^fcn  London  aml 
Soulhwark,  which  %as  repaired  by  King  William 
Ruft»,  and  was  btirrit*  by  aceidait  in  the  reign  öf 
HtnTy  IL  anno  iiy6.  At  that  time  a  ftonc  bridge 
in  place  of  it  was^rojeded,  but  not  ftlifiied  tili 
tbe  yeär  1^12^  The  bridge  of  Notve-Dame  over 
äie  '^ine  in  Paris^  W^s  firft  of  Wdöd.  It  Ml  dowa 
aitrio  1499;  and,  ä^  tbepe  was  not  iü  France  a  imn 
who  Would  undettafee  to  Tebuild  it  of  ftone,  an  Ita- 
liail  <:ordelier  was,  emplöyed,  whöfe  name  was  J5tf- 
eonde^  the  fame  upon  whom  Sanazatius  made  thfe 
fdlowingpun:    rr        ;   '  ' 

yocQndwi  geminum  tm^ofult  tlhly  Sequana^  pontem  ; 
Itunc  tu  jure  totes  £cere  tonttficem. 

. ; .    1    fT'-   .   .  ■  .      *  .  \     •  .i'    •  ...■,. 

Xtv^  Gcfioefe,  Stephen  Türquet'  and  Bartholoinew 
N^rres,  laid  in  the  1536  the  foa&datton  of  tl^e  .fiik 
mänufadhire  at  Lyons*  The  artof  making  gläfs 
^wass  imported  rfroih  Fkance  into' 'England  anno  €74, 
«sfoPihe  ufe  of  monafteriEs.  Glaj&»wifidows.in:  pfi- 
^Vate  houfes  went  »rare  even  it)  tbe  twe^hr  Century, 
•^ndvfaeld  to  be-  gi^at  'luxury.  King  Edward  III. 
^int^ited  tbree  dlockmaker^  a&  Belit  *in>HoHaiid  to 

fettle 
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fettle  in  England.    In  the  former  part  of  the  reign 
of .  Henry  VIII.  thörc  did  not  grow  in  England 
cabbage,  carrot^  tumip,  or  other  edible  root ;  änd 
it  has  been  npted,  that  even  Queen  Catharine  hör- 
iUf  coold  not  command  a  falad  for  dinner,  tili  the 
King  brought  over  a  gardener  from  the  Nethetu 
lands..    About  the  fame  time,  the  artichoke,  the 
apricot,  the  daihalk  rofe,  made  their  firft  appeai^ 
ance  in  England.    Turkeys,  <:arpsy  and  ho]^,  were 
firft  known  there  in  the  year  1524.    The  currant- 
ihmb  was  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Xant  Miio 
1533  \  suid  in  the  year  1540,  cherry-trees  from 
Flanders  were  firft  planted  in  Kent.     It  was  in 
thd  year  1563  that  knives  were  firft  made  in  Eng- 
land.    Pocket- watches  were  brought  there  froAi 
G^rmany  anno  1577.   About  the  yeär  1580,  ooaches 
were  introduced  ;  before  which  tlme  Queem  Elifa- 
beth,  on  public  occaflons,  rode  behiöd  her  cham- 
berlain.      A  faw-mill  was;  ere6ted  near  London 
iJtirtHo  1633,  but  afterward  demolifhed,  that  it  might 
nbt'dcprivc  the  labouring  poor  of  employmtat. 
How  crude  was  the  fcieftce  bf*politicä  even  in  that 
läte  age?    Coffee-houfes  were  opened  in  London 
no  iboner  than  the  y'car  1651.       '■  " 
•  Pepple  who  are  ignöräht  of  weicht»  and^'mea* 
fures  fall  upon  odd  (hifts-to  fupj)iy  the  defeft. 
Howel  Dha  Pritti^  of  WaJb^,  who  died  iri  the 
yeat  948,  w-as:  a  capital  lawgiv^n  '  One  ct-his  4a Wß 
isi  *^  If  any  öne  küt-or  fteal  the  cat  that  t^uardß  the 
ff  Prince^s  granaryj  he  forieitVa  milch- ewttWith 
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**  her  lamb ;  or  as  much  wfaeat  as  wiQ  cover  the 
cat  when  fufpended  by  the  tail»  the  head  touch- 
ing  the  ground."  By  the  fame  lawgiver  a  fine 
of  twelve  cows  is  enaded  for  a  rape  committed 
upon  a  maid,  eighteen  for  a  rape  upon  a  matroiitf 
If  the  fad  be  proved  after  being  denied,  the  cri- 
minal  for  his  falfity  pays  as  many  fhillings  as  will 
Cover  the  woman's  pofteriors.  The  meafure  of 
the  mid  ftream  for  falmon  among  our  forefathers 
is  not  lefs  rifible.  It  is,  that  the  mid  ftream  ihall 
be  fo  wide  as  that  a  fwine  may  tum  itfelf  in  it, 
without  touching  either  fide  with  its  fnout  or  taiL 
Tlie  Negroes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah,  in 
Guinea,  have  made  gieat  advances  in  arts«  Their 
towns^  for  the  moft  part,  are  fortified,  and  con- 
neded  by  great  roads,  kept  in  good  repair.  Deep 
canals  from  river  to  river  are  commonly  filled  with 
canoes,  for  pleafure  fome,  and  many  for  bufinefs. 
The  vallies  are  pleafant,  producing  wheat,  millet, 
yams,  potatoes,  lemons,  oranges,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
dates.  The^  marfhy  grounds  near  the  fea  are  drain- 
cd ;  and  falt  is  made  by  evaporating  the  ftagnatulg 
waten  Salt  is  carried  to  the  Inland  countries  by 
the  great  canal  of  Ba,  where  numberlefs  canoes 
are  daUy  ieen  going  with  falt,  and  returning  with 
goldrduft  or  other  commodities. 

In  all  countries  where  the  people  are  barbarons 
and  illiterate,  the  progrefs  of  arts  is  wofully  flow. 
It  is  vouched  by  an  old  French  poem,  that  the 
virtues  of  the  loadftone  were  known  in  France  be- 

forc 
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fore  the  zi8o.    The  marineres  compafs  was  ex- 
hibited  at  Venice  anno  1260  by  Paulus  Venetus,  as 
bis  own  invention.    John  Goya  of  Amalphi  was 
the  firft  who,  many  years  aftterward^  ufed  it  in  na» 
Yigation  ;  and  alfo  pafled  fot  being  the  inventor. 
Though  it  was  ufed  in  China  for  navigation  long 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe,  yet  to  this  day  it  is 
not  fo  perfeä  as  in  Europe.    Inftead  of  fufpend- 
ing  it  in  order  to  roake  it  ad  freely,  it  is  placed 
upön  a  bed  of  fand,  by  which  every  motion  of  the 
ihip  difturbs  its  Operation,     Hand-mills,  termed 
quems^  were  early  ufed  for  grinding  corn ;  and 
when  com  came  to  be  raifed  in  greater  quantity, 
horfe-mills  fucceeded.    Water-mills  for  grinding 
corn  are  defcribed  hy  Vitruvius*.     Wind*miUs 
were  known  in  Greece  and  in  Arabia  as  early  at 
the  feventh  Century  ;  and  yet  no  mention  is  made 
c^  thesn  in  Italy  tili  the  fourteenth  Century.  That 
they  were  not  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  appears  from  a  houfehold-book  of  an 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  cotemporary  with  that 
King,  ftating  an  allowance  for  three  mill-horfes, 
*•  two  to  draw  in  the  mill,  and  one  to  carry  ftuflf 
"  to  the  mill  and  fro."  Water-mills  for  corn  muft 
in  England  have  been  of  a  later  date.     The  an- 
cients  had  mirror-glaifes,  and  employed  glafs  to 
imitate  cryftal  vafes  and  goblets :  yet  they  never. 
thought  of  ufing  it  in  Windows.     In  the  thirteenth 
Century,  the  Venctians  were  the  only  people  who 

had 
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bad  the  art  of  making  cryfiai-glafs  for  mirrors.' 
A  clodc  tbat  ftiikes  the  hours  was  unknown  in 
Europe  tili  the  end  of  the  tivelfth  Century.  And 
hence  the  cuftom  of  ^»nploTing  men  to  proclaim 
the  hours  during  night,  wfaicb  to  this  day  cotatL- 
nues  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England.  Ga-^ 
4ileo  was  the  firft  who  conceived.an  idea  that  a 
pendulum  might  be  ufeful  for  jneafuring  time;. 
and  Hughens  was  the  firft  who  put  the  idea  in 
execution,  foy  making  a  pendulum  clock.  Hook,, 
in  the  year  1660,  Jnvented  a  fpiral  fpring  for  a 
Mr3tchj  though  a  watch  was  &r  from  being  a  new 
inviantion.  Paper  was  inade  no  earlier  than  the 
fburteenth  Century,  and  the  invention  of  print-* 
ii^  was  a  c6ntufy  later.  Silk  manufaäures  were 
kng  eftabliihed  in  Greece  before  filk-worms  were 
introduced  there.  The  manufa<äurers  were  pro«i 
vided  with  ra,w  filk  from  Perfia :  but.  that.  coia* 
merce  being  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  two, 
monks,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian^  brought  eggs  dß 
the  filk-worm  from  Hindoftan,  and  taught  their 
countrymen  the  method  of  managing  them.  The 
art  of  reading  made  a  very  flow  progrefs.  To- 
encourage  that  art  in  England,  the  capital  punifh- 
ment  for  murder  was  remitted,  if  the  criminal 
could  but  read,  which  in  law-language  is  termed 
henefit  of  clergy.  One  wonld  imagtne  that  the  art 
muft  have  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs  when  fo 
greatly  favoured :  but  there  is  a  fignal.  proof  of 
iSie  contrary  ;  for  fo  fmall  an  edition  of  the  Bible 

as 
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as  fix  faundred  copies,  tranfUted  into  Eoglifh  iil  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  whoUy  fold  off  in 
t&ree  years*  The  people  of  England  muft  fa^ave 
been  profoundly  ignoratit  in  Queen  Elizabeth'^ 
time,  when  a  forged  claufe  added  to  the  twen-^ 
tieth  article  of  the  Engliffa  creed  pafled  unnoticed 
tili  about  forty  years  ago*.  The  Emperor  Ro- 
dolphus^  anna^izi^iy  appointed  all  public,  ads  to 
be  writteü  in  the  German  language,  inftead  of 
Laitin  as  formerly.  Thik  was  imitated  in  France^ 
but  not  tili  thfe  year  1539.  Iti  Scotland  to  this 
day  Charters,  rfeifins^  precepts  of  Cläre  cöfißat^  and 
fbme  other  land-titles,  continue  to  he  in  La^ 
tiSytn:  irather  IQ  a^  fort  öf  jargon.  Ighoranc<e  is  the 
mother  of  devotipn,  ta  the  church  and.^  to  law*^ 
ycrs. 

■«'•'.      iThd 

*  In  the  aia  i^  Elizabeth^  anno  1571^  confirmirig  thi 
thirty-ninc  articles  of  the  church' of  England,  thefe  articWs  are 
not  engrofledi  biit  Tiefttred  to  as  comtytlre4  ta  a  ptinted  book» 
intitled;  ArAcks  agrad  t9  iy  tU^vbok  ikrgyp  m  tbe  idnvooaism 
ioUtn  at  London  i$6%,  Tbc  forged  claufe  is»  '*  The  churdx 
**  has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonjes,  and  authority  in 
**  controverfies  of  faith."  That  claufe  is  not  in  the  articles 
rcfefred  to  ;  nor  the  llightcft  hint  of  any  aiithority  with  re- 
fpeÄ  to  matters  of  faith.  In  the  fame  year  157 1,  the  articles 
were  printed  both  in  Latin  and  Englifb,  precifely  as  in  the 
year  1562.  But  foon  after  came  out  fpurious  editions,  in 
which  the  faid  claufe  was  foifted  into  the  twentieth  article» 
and  continues  fo  to  this  day.  A  forgery  fo  iinpudent  would 
not  pafs  at  prefent ;  and  its  fuccefs  fhows  great  ignofance  in 
the  people  of  England  at  that  period. 
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The  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  weft 
coaft  of  Africa,  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  flow 
progrefs  of  arts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
Century,  they  were  totally  Ignorant  of  that  coaft 
beyond  Cape  Non,  28  deg.  north  latitude.  In  the 
141  Oy  the  celebrated  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal 
fitted  out  a  fleet  for  difcoreries,  which  proceeded 
along  the  coaft  to  Cape  Bojadore»  in  26  deg.  but 
had  not  courage  to  double  it.  In  141 8,  Triftan 
Vax  difcovered  the  ifland  Porto  Santo;  and  the 
year  after,  the  ifland  Madeira  was  difcovered.  In 
1439,  a  Portuguefe  captain  doubled  Cape  Boja- 
dore ;  and  the  next  year  the  Portuguefe  reached 
Cape  Blancoy  lat.  20  deg.  In  1446,  Nuna  Triftan 
doubled  Cape  Verd,  lat.  14^'  40^  In  1448,  Don 
Gonxallo  Vallo  took  pofleffion  of  the  Azores. 
In  the  1449,  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd  were  difco- 
vered for  Don  Henry.  In  the  147 1,  Pedro  d'£f- 
covar  difcovered  the  ifland  St  Thomas  and  Prince's 
ifland.  In  1484,  Diego  Cam  difcovered  the  king- 
dorn  of  Congo.  In  i486,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  em- 
ployed  by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  he  called  Cabo  TormentofOf 
from  the  tempeftuous  weather  he  found  in  the 
paflage. 

More  arts  have  been  invented  by  accident  than 
by  inveftigation.  The  art  of  porcelain  is  more  in- 
tricate  than  that  of  glafs.  The  Chinefe,  however, 
have  ppfTefTed   the  former  many  ages,  without 

knowing 
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icnowing  any  thing  cff  the  latter  tili  they  werc 
taugh't  by  Europeans. 

The  exertion  of  national  fpirit  upon  any  parti- 
<:alar  art,  promotes  adtivity  to  profecute  other 
arts.  The  Romans,  by  conftant  iludy,  came  to 
excel  in  the  art  of  war,  which  led  them  to  im- 
prove  upon  other  arts.  Having  in  the  progrefs  of 
fociety  acquired  fome  degree  of  tafte  and  polifli,  a 
talent  for  writing  broke  forth.  Naevius  compofed 
in  verfe  feven  books  of  the  Punic  war,  befide  co- 
tnediesy  replete  with  bitter  raillery  againft  the  no- 
bility  *•  Ennius  wrote  annals,  and  an  eptc  poem  f. 
Lucius  Andronicus  was  the  father  of  dramatic 
poetry  in  Rome  %.  Pacuvius  wrote  tragedies  ||, 
Plautus  and  Terence  wrote  comedies.  Lucilius 
cotnpofed  fatires,  which  Cicero  efteems  to  be  llight, 
and  void  of  erudition  §.  Fabius  Pidtor,  Cincius 
Alimentus,  Pifo  Frugi,  Valerius  Antias,  and  Cato^ 
were  rather  annalifts  than  hiftorians,  confining 
themfelyes  to  naked  fadts,  ranged  in  order  of  time« 
The  genius  of  the  Romans  for  the  fine  arts  was 
much  inflamed  by  Greek  learning,  whcn  free  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  two  nations  was  opened. 
Many  of  thofe  who  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
Roman  ftate  commenced  authors,  Caefar,  Cicero, 

*  Titus  Liviui,  Hb.  7.  c.  2. 
\  Quintilian,  Hb.  xo.  c«  17. 
"^  Cicero  De  oratore,  üb.  2.  No.  72. 

H De  oratore,  Hb.  2.  No.  193^ 

§  — —  De  finibus,  Hb.  i.  No.  7* 

Vol.  I.  K: 
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&c.  Sylla  compofed  memoirs  of  his  own  traniac- 
tions,  a  work  much  efleemed  even  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch. 

The  progrefs  of  art  feldom  falls  to  be  rapide 
when  a  people  bappen  to  be  roufed  out  of  a  torpid 
ftate  by  fome  fortunate  change  of  circumflances : 
profperity  contrafted  with  former  abafement,  gives 
to  the  mind  a  fpring,  which  is  vigoroufly  exerted 
in  every  new  purfuit.     The  Athenians  made  no 
figure  under  the  tyranny  of  Piiiflratus ;  but  upon 
regaining  freedom  and  independence,  they  became 
c  heroes.     Miletus,  a  Greek  city  of  lonia^  being  de- 
/  ftroyed  by  the  King  of  P^rfia,  and  the  inhabitants 
j  jnade  flaves,  the  Athenians,  deeply  afieäed  with 
!  the  mifery  of  thcir  brethren,  boldly  attacked  that 
/  King  in  his  own  dominions,  and  burnt  the  city  of 
'■'  Sardis.     In  lefs  than  ten  years  after,  they  gained 
a  fignal  viftory  over  him  at  Marathon  ;  and  under 
ThemiflocleSy  made  head  againft  a  prodigious  ar- 
my,  with  which  Xerxes  threatened  utter  ruin  to 
Greece.   Such  profperity  produced  its  ufual  effeft : 
arts  flouriüied  with  arms,  and  Athens  became  the 
chief  theatre  for  fciences  as  well  as  fine  arts.  The 
reign  of  Auguflus  Caefar,  which  put  an  end  to  tbe 
rancour  of  civil  war,  and  reftored  peace  to  Rome 
with  the  comforts  of  fociety,  proved  an  aufpicious 
aera  for  literature  ;  and  produced  a  cloud  of  La- 
tin hiftorianSy  poets,  and  philofophers,  to  whom  the 
modems  are  indebted  for  their  talle  and  talents. 

One 
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One  vfho  makes  a  figare  roufes  emulation  in  all : 
one  Catches  fire  from  another,  and  the  national  fpi* 
rit  flourifhes :  claflical  works  are  compofed,  and 
ufeful  difcoveries  made  in  every  art  and  fcience. 
This  fairly  accounts  for  the  following  obfervatioa 
of  Velleius  Paterculus  *,  that  eminent  mcn  gene- 
rally  appear  in  the  fame  period  of  time.     '^  One 
•*  age/*  fays  he,  "  produced  -^fchylus,  Sophocles, 
**  and  EuripideSy  who  advanced  tragedy  to  a  great 
**  height.     In  another  age  the  old  comedy  flou« 
^'  riihed  under  Eupolis,    Cratinus,    and    Arifto- 
"  phanes ;  and  the  new  was  invented  by  Menan- 
'^  der,  and  his  cotemporaries  Diphilus  and  Phile- 
"  mon,  whofc  compofitions  are  fo  perfedl  that  they 
'<  have  left  to  pofterity  no  hope  of  rivalftiip.   The 
•*  p^ilofophic  fages  of  the  Socratic  fchool,  appear- 
'*  cd  all  about  the  time  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
*•  And  as  to  rhetoric,  few  excelled  in  that  art  be- 
**  fore  Ifocrates,  and  as  few  after  the  fecond  def- 
"  cent  of  his  fcholars/'   The  hiftorian  applies  the 
fame  obfervation  to  the  Romans,  and  extends  it 
even  togrammarians,  painters,  ftatuaries,  and  fculp- 
tors.     With  regard  to  Rome,  it  is  true  that  the 
Roman  government  under  Auguftus  was  in  efFeft 
defpotic  :  but  defpotifm,  in  that  fingle  inftance, 
made  no  obftrudion  to  literature,  it  having  been 
the  policy  of  that  reign  to  hide  power  as  much  as 
poflible.     A  fimilar  revolution  bappened  in  Tuf- 
cany  about  three  centuries  ago.    That  country 

K  2  was 

*  Hiäoria  Romaua,  lib.  i.  in  fine. 
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was  divided  into  many  fmall  republics,  which,  bj 
mutual  hatred,  ufual  between  nations  in  clofe 
neighbourhoody  became  ferocious  and  bloody. 
Thefe  republics  being  united  under  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  enjoyed  the  fweats  of  peace  in 
a  mild  government.  That  comfortable  revolution, 
which  made  the  deeper  impreflion  by  a  retrofpeä 
to  recent  calamities,  roufed  the  national  fpirit,  and 
produced  ardent  application  to  arts  and  literature. 
The  reftoration  of  the  royal  family  in  England, 
which  put  an  end  to  a  cruel  and  envenomed  civil 
war,  promoted  improvements  of  every  kind  :  arts 
and  induftry  made  a  rapid  progrefs  among  the 
people,  though  left  to  themfelves  by  a  weak  and 
fluduating  adminiftration.  Had  the  nation,  upon 
that  favourable  turn  of  fortune,  been  blefled  with 
a  fucceflion  of  able  and  virtuoas  princes,  to  what 
a  height  might  not  arts  and  fciences  have  been 
carried  !  In  Scotland,  a  favourable  period  for  im- 
provements was  the  reign  of  the  firft  Robert,  after 
fliaking  ofF  the  Englifh  yoke :  but  the  domineer- 
ing  fpirit  of  the  feudal  fyftem  rendered  abortive 
every  attempt.  The  reftoration  of  the  royal  £isL^ 
mily,  mentioned  above,  animated  the  legiflature  of 
Scotland  to  promote  manufadkuresof  variouskinds: 
but  in  vain  j  for  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  had 
introduced  defpotifm  into  Scotland,  which  funk 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  heart- 
lefs  and  indolent.  Liberty,  indeed,  and  raany 
other  advantages,  were  procured  to  them  by  the 

Union 
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Union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  thefe  falutary 
effeds  were  long  fufpended  by  mutual  cnmity,  fuch 
as  commonly  fubfifts  between  neighbouring  na- 
tions.  Enmity  wore  away  gradually,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  Scots  were  opened  to  the  advantages  of 
their  prefent  condition :  the  national  fpirit  was 
roufed  to  emulate  and  to  excel :  talents  were  ex- 
erted,  hitherto  latent ;  and  Scotland,  at  prefent» 
makes  a  figure  in  arts  and  fciences,  above  what  it 
ever  made  while  an  independent  kingdom  ^. 

Another  caufe  of  adlivity  and  animation,  is  the 
being  engaged  in  fome  important  aftion  of  doubt- 
ful  event,  a  ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  refifting  a  po- 
tent invader,  or  the  like.  Greece,  divided  into 
fmall  ftates,  frequently  at  war  with  each  other, 
advanced  literature  and  the  fine  arts  to  unrivalled 
perfedlion.  The  Corficans,  while  engaged  in  a  pe- 
rilous  war  for  defence  of  their  liberties,  exerted  a 
vigorous  national  fpirit :  they  founded  an  univer- 
lity  for  arts  and  fciences,  a  public  library,  and  a 

K  3  public 

* .  In  Scodand^  an  innocent  banknipt  im|yrifoned  for  debt, 
obtsuns  liberty  by  a  procefs  termed  ce^  bonorum.  From  the 
year  1694  to  the  1744,  there  were  but  twenty-four  proceffes 
of  that  kind»  which  ihows  how  languidly  trade  was  carrled  on 
while  the  people  remained  Ignorant  of  their  advantages  by 
the  Union.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1771,  there  have  been 
thrice  that  number  every  year,  taking  onc  year  with  another ; 
an  evident  proof  of  the  late  rapid  progrefs  of  commerce  in 
Scodand.  Every  one  is  roufed  to  venture  his  fmall  flock, 
though  every  one  cannot  be  fuccefsful. 
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public  bank.  After  a  long  ftupor  during  the  dark 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  arts  and  literature  revived 
among  the  turbulent  llates  of  Italy.  The  Royal 
Society  in  London,  and  the  Acadcmy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris,  were  both  of  them  inftituted  after  civil 
wars  that  had  animated  the  people,  apd  roufed 
their  aftivity. 

An  ufeful  art  is  feldom  loft,  becaufe  it  is  in  con- 
öant  pracäice.  And  yet,  though  many  ufeftil  art$^ 
were  in  perfeäion  during  the  reign  of  Auguftus 
Caefar,  it  is  amazing  how  ignorant  and  ftupid  men 
became,  after  the  Roman  empire  was  fhattered  by 
northern  barbarians :  they  degenerated  into  favä- 
ges.     So  ignorant  were  the  Spanifli  Chriftians  du- 

• 

ring  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  that  Alphon- 
fus  the  Great,  King  of  Leon,  was  neceffitated  tQ 
employ  Mahometan  preceptors  for  educating  big 
eldeft  fon.  Even  Charlemagne  could  not  figh  bis 
name :  nor  was  he  fingular  in  that  refpeft,  being 
keptincountenanceby  feveral  neighbouringprinces« 
As  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  toward  per- 
feäion  is  greatly  promoted  by  emulatioHi  nothing 
is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  fcience  than  to  remove  that 
fpur,  as  where  fome  extraordinary  genius  appears 
who  foars  above  rivalftiip.  Mathematics  feem  to 
be  declining  in.Europe :  the  great  Newton,  hav- 
ing  furpaffed  all  the  ancients,  has  not  left  to  th? 
inoderns  even  the  fainteft  hope  of  equalling  him  ; 
and  what  man  will  enter  the  lifts  who  defpairs  of 
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In  early  times,  the  inventors  of  ufefiil  arts  werc 
remembered  with  fervent  gratitude.  Their  hifto- 
ry  became  fabulous  by  the  many  incredible  ex- 
ploits  attributed  to  theni.  Diodorus  Siculus  men- 
tions  the  Egyptian  tradition  of  Ofiris,  that  with  a 
numerous  army  he  traverfed  every  inhabited  part  of 
the  globe,  in  order  to  teach  men  the  culture  of 
wheat  and  of  the  vine.  Befide  the  impradlicability 
of  fupporting  a  numerous  army  where  hulbandry  is 
unknown,  no  army  could  enable  Ofiris  to  introduce 
wheat  or  wine  among  ftupid  favages  who  live  by 
hunting  and  fifhing ;  which  probably  was  the  cafe, 
in  that  early  period,  of  all  the  nations  he  vifited. 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  wherc  cven  necef- 
fary  arts  want  hands,  it  is  common  to  fee  one  per- 
fon  exercifing  more  arts  than  one :  in  feveral  parts 
of  Scotlandy  the  fame  man  fcrves  as  a  phyfician, 
furgeon,  and  apothecary.  In  a  very  populous 
country,  even  fimple  arts  are  fplit  into  parts,  and 
there  is  an  artid  for  each  part :  in  the  populous 
towns  of  ancient  Egypt,  a  phyfician  was  confined 
to  a  fingle  difeafe.  In  mechanic  arts,  that  mode  is 
excellent.  As  ahand  confined  to  a  fingle  Operation 
becomes  both  expert  and  expeditious,  a  mechanic 
art  is  perfeded  by  having  its  difierent  Operations 
diftributed  among  the  greateft  number  of  hands  2 
many  hands  are  employed  in  making  a  v;atch  ; 
and  a  ftill  greater  number  in  manufafturing  a  web 
of  wooUen  cloth.     Various  arts  or  Operations  car-f 
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ried  on  by  the  fatne  man»  envigorate  bis  mind»  be- 
caufe  they  exercife  different  facuUies  ;  and,  as  he 
cannot  be  equally  expert  in  every  art  or  Operation^ 
he  is  frequently  reduced  to  fupply  want  of  ikill  by 
ithought  and  invention.  Conftant  application,  on 
the  contrary,  to  a  fingle  Operation,  confines  the 
mind  to  a  fingle  objedl,  and  excludes  all  thought 
and  invention :  in  fuch  a  train  of  life,  the  Operator 
becomes  dull  and  ftupid,  ]ike  a  beafl  of  bürden. 
The  difFerence  is  vifible  in  the  n^anners  of  the 
people  :  in  a  country  where.  from  want  of  hands, 
feveral  occupations  muft  be  carried  on  by  the 
fame  perfon,  the  people  are  knowing  and  conr 
verfable :  in  a  populous  country  where  manufacr 
tures  flourifti,  they  are  ignorant  and  unfociable. 
The  fame  efFeft  is  vifible  in  countries  where  an  artt 
of  manufadture  is  confined  to  a  certain  clafs  of 
men.  It  is  vifible  in  Hindoftan,  where  the  people 
are  divided  into  faßs^  which  never  mix  even  by 
by  marriage,  and  where  every  man  follows  his  fa- 
ther's  trade.  The  Dutch  lint-boors  are  a  fimilar 
inftance  :  the  fame  families  carry  on  the  trade 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  according- 
ly  ignorant  and  brutifli  even  beyond  other.  Dutch 
peafants.  The  inhabitants  of  Buckhaven,  a  fea- 
port  in  the  county  of  Fife,  were  originally  a  color 
ny  of  foreigners,  invited  hither  to  teach  our  people 
the  art  of  fifhing.  They  continue  fifliers  to  this 
day,  marry  among  themfelves,  bave  little  inter- 
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courfe  with  their  neighbours,  and  are  duU  and  ftu- 
pid  to  a  proverb  *. 

A  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune  pafled  bis 
time  while  hufbandry  was  afleep,  like  a  Birming* 
faam  workman  who  hammers  a  button  from  mom- 
ing  to  evening.  A  certain  gentleman,  for  example, 
who  lived  on  bis  eflate,  liTued  forth  to  walk  as  the 
clock  druck  eleven.  Every  day  he  trod  the  fame 
pathy  leading  to  an  eminence  which  opened  to  a  view 
of  the  fea.  A  rock  on  the  fummit  was  bis  feat,  where, 
after  refting  an  hour,  he  returned  home  at  leifure. 
li  is  not  a  little  fingular,  that  this  exercife  was  re- 
peated  day  after  day  for  forty-three  years,  witbout 
Interruption  for  the  laft  twenty  years  of  the  gentle- 
man's  life.  And  though  he  has  been  long  dead,  the 
impreflion  of  bis  heels  in  the  fod  remains  vifible  to 
this  day.     Men  by  inadion  degenerate  into  oyfters. 

SECT.    IL 

Frogrefs  of  Taße  and  of  the  Fini  ArU. 

T^E  fenfe  by  which  we  perceive  right  and 
wrong  in  aftions,  is  termed  the  moral  fenfe  i 
the  fenfe  by  which  we  perceive  beauty  and  deformi- 
ty  in  objefts,  is  termed  taße.   Perfedlion  in  the  mo- 
ral 

*  Population  has  oi\e  advantage  not  commonly  thought  of 
vrhlch  is,  that  it  banlfhes  ghofls  and  apparitions.  Such  ima« 
ginary  beings  are  never  feen  but  by  folitary  perfons  in  folitary 
places.  In  great  towns  tliey  are  unknownj  you  never  hear 
«f  fucb  ^  thing  in  Holland^  yrhich  in  effeft  is  one  great  towq. 
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ral  fenfe  ct)nfifts  in  perceiving  the  minuteft  diffe- 
rences  between  right  and  wrong :  perfedion  in 
tafle  confifts  in  perceiving  the  minuteft  difTerences 
between  beauty  and  deformity  ;  and  fuch  perfec- 
tion  is  termed  delicaey  of  taße  *. 

The  moral  fenfe  is  born  with  us  ;  and  fo  is  tafte ; 
yet  both  of  them  requirc  mach  cultivation.  A« 
mong  fa vages,  the  moral  fenfe  is  faint  and  obfcure  } 
and  tafte  ftill  more  fof.  Even  in  the  moft  en-* 
lightened  ages,  it  requires  in  a  judge  both  educa-^ 
tion  and  experience  to  perceive  accurately  the  va- 
rious  modifications  of  right  and  wrong  :  and  to  ac- 
quire  delicacy  of  tafte,  a  man  muft  grow  old  in 
examining  beauties  and  deformities.  In  Rome, 
abounding  with  produ£lions  of  the  fine  arts,  an  il- 
literate  fhopkeeper  is  a  more  corred  judge  of  fta* 
tues,  of  pidures,  and  of  buildings,  than  the  beft 
educated  Citizen  of  London  %.  Thus  tafte  goes 
band  in  band  with  the  moral  fenfe  in  their  pro- 
grefs  toward  maturity  ;  and  they  ripen  equally  by 
the  farae  fort  of  culture.  Want,  a  harren  foil, 
cramps  the  growth  of  both  :  fenfuality,  a  foil  too 
fat,  corrupts  both  :  the  middle  ftate,  equally  dif- 
tant  from  difpiriting.poverty  and  luxudous  fenfua- 
lity, is  the  foil  in  which  both  of  them  flourifh. 

As 

*  Sozne  Iroquois.  after  feeing  all  the  beauties  of  Parls^  ad- 
mired  nothing  but  the  ftreet  De  la  Houchette,  where  thef 
found  a  conftant  fupply  of  eatables. 

f  Elements  of  Criticifm^  toI.  i.  p.  ii2.  edit.  5. 

:|:  Elements  of  Criticifm^  ctiap.  25. 


As  the  iine  arts  are  intimately  conneded  with 
tafte,  it  is  impradicable,  in  tracing  their  progrefs, 
lo  feparate  them  by  accurate  limits.  I  join  therc» 
fore  the  progref«  of  the  fine  arts  to  that  of  tafle, 
where  the  former  depends  entirely  on  the  latter } 
and  I  handle  feparately  the  progrefs  of  the  fine 
arts,  wherc  that  progrefs  is  influenced  by  other  cir» 
cumftances  bcfide  tafle. 

During  the  infancy  of  tafle,  imagination  is  fuf- 
fered  to  roam,  as  in  fleep,  without  control.  Won- 
der  is  the  paffion  of  favages  and  of  ruflics ;  to 
raife  which,  nothing  is  necefTary  but  to  invent 
giants  and  magicians,  fairy-land  and  inchantment. 
Thejearliefl  exploits  recorded  of  warlike  nations, 
are  giants  mowing  down  whoie  armies,  and  littie 
men  overcoming  giants ;  witnefs  Joannes  Magnus, 
Torfaeus,  and  other  Scandinavian  writ)?rs.  Hence 
the  abfurd  romances  that  delighted  the  vvorld  for 
ages,  which  are  now  funk  into  contempt  every 
where.  The  more  fupernatural  the  fafts  related 
are,  the  more  is  wonder  raifed  ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  wonder,  is  the  tendency  to  belief 
anaong  the  vulgär*.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  led 
the  way  to  novels  in  the  prefent  raode.  She  was 
the  firfl  who  introduced  fentiments  inflead  of  won- 
derful  adventures,  and  amiable  men  inflead  of 
Woody  herpes.  In  fubflituting  dillrefTes  to  pro- 
digies,  fhe  made  a  difcovery,  that  perfons  of  tafle 

and 

P  Clements  of  Criticirm,  vol.  i.  p.  163.  edit*  5. 
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and  feeling  are  more  attached  by  compaffion  than 
by  wenden 

By  the  improvement  of  our  rational  faculties» 
truth  and  nature  came  to  bear  fway :  incredible 
fiäions  were  banilhed :  a  remaining  bias,  how- 
cver,  for  wondcr  paved  the  way  to  bombaft  lan- 
guage,  turgid  fimiles,  and  forced  metaphors.  The 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  many  other  Afiatic  compo-* 
fitions,  afiford  examples  without  endof  fuch  iigures. 
Thefe  are  commouly  attributed  to  Force  of  Imagi- 
nation in  a  warm  climate ;  but  a  more  ^xtenfive 
vicw  will  fliow  this  to  be  a  miftake.  In  every 
climate,  bot  and  cold,  the  figurative  ftyle  Is  car* 
ried  to  extravagance,  during  a  certain  period  in 
the  progrefs  of  writing ;  a  ftyle  that  is  relifhed  by 
all  at  firfty  and  continues  to  delight  many^  tili  it 
yield  to  a  tafte  polilhed  by  long  experience*. 
Even  in  the  bitter-cold  country  of  Iceland,  we  are 
at  no  lofs  for  examples.  A  rainbow  is  termed 
Bridge  of  the  gods :  gold,  Tears  ofFrya  :  the  earth 
is  termed  Daughter  of  Night,  the  vejjil  thatßoats 
upon  Ages  ;  and  herbs  and  plants  are  her  hair,  or 
Yitvfleece.  Ice  is  termed  the  great  hridge:  a  (hip, 
horfe  of  the  floods.  Many  authors  fooliflily  con- 
jedture,  that  the  Hurons  and  fome  other  neigh« 
bouring  nations,  are  of  Afiatic  extradion  ;  becaufe, 
like  the  Afiatics,  their  difcourfe  is  highly  figura* 
tive. 

The 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  284.  pdit,  5. 
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The  national  progrefs  of  morality  is  flow  :  the 
national  progrefs  of  tafte  is  flowen  In  proportion 
as  a  nation  polifhes  and  improves  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  tafte  ripensl  The  Chinefe  had  long  enjoy- 
ed  a  regulär  fyftem  of  government,  while  the  Eu- 
ropeans  were  comparatively  in  a  chaos ;  and  ac* 
cordingly  literary  compofitions  in  China  were 
bibught  to  perfe6lion  more  early  than  in  Europe« 
In  their  poetry  they  indulge  no  incredible  fahles, 
like  thofe  of  Ariofto  or  the  Arabian  Tales ;  but 
commonly  feled  fuch  as  afford  a  good  moral* 
Their  novels,  like  thofe  of  the  moft  approved  kind 
among  us,  treat  of  misfortunes  unforefeen,  unex- 
peded  good  luck,  andperfons  iinding  out  their 
real  parents.  The  Orphan  of  China,  compofed  in 
the  fourteenth  Century,  furpafles  far  any  European 
play  of  that  early  period.  But  good  writing  has 
made  a  more  rapid  progrefs  with  us ;  not  from  fu- 
periority  of  talents,  but  from  the  great  labour  the 
Chinefe  muft  undergo,  in  learning  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language.  The  Chinefe  tragedy 
is  indeed  languid,  and  not  fufficiently  interefting, 
which  M.  Voltaire  afcribes  to  want  of  genius. 
With  better  reafon  he  might  have  afcribed  it  to 
the  nature  of  their  government,  fo  well  contrived 
for  prcferving  peace  and  order,  as  to  afFord  few 
examples  of  furprifing  events,  and  little  opportu- 
nity  for  exerting  manly  talents. 

A  nation  cannot  acquire  a  tafte  for  ridicule  tili 
it  emerges  out  of  the  favage  ftate.    Ridicule^  how- 

ever. 
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ever,  is  too  rough  for  refined  manners :  Cicero  dif- 
covcrs  in  Plautus  a  happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and 
peculiar  delicacy  of  wit ;  but  Horace,  who  figured 
in  the  court  of  Auguftus,  eminent  for  delicacy  of 
tafte,  declares  againft  the  low  roughnefs  of  that  au- 
tbor* s  raillery  *.  The  fame  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to 
Papirius  Poetus,  complains  that  by  the  influx  of  fo- 
reigners  the  true  Roman  humour  was  loft,  It  Wa5 
not  the  influx  of  foreigners,  but  the  gradual  pro- 
grefs  of  manners  from  the  rough' to  the  polifhed. 
The  high  burlefque  ftyle  prevail»  commonly  in  the 
period  between  barbarity  and  politenefs,  in  which 
a  tafte  fomewhat  improved  difcovers  the  ridicule  of 
former  manners.  Rabelais  in  France,  and  Butler 
in  England,  are  illuftrious  examples.  Dr  Swift  i^ 
our  lateft  burlefque  writer,  and  probably  is  the 
laft. 

Emulation  among  a  multitude  of  fmall  ftates  in 
Greece,  was  inflamed  by  their  public  garaes:  by 
that  means  tafte  ripened,  and  the  fine  arts  werfe 
-promoted,  Tafte  refines  gradually,  and  is  ad  van- 
ced  towards  perfedlion  by  a  diligent  ftudy  öf  beau- 
tiful  produdlions.  Rome  was  indebted  to  Greece 
for  that  delicacy  of  tafte  which  figured  during  tbe 
reign  of  Auguftusy  efpecially  in  literary  compofi- 
tions.  But  tafte  could  not  long  flourifti  in  a  defpo- 
tic  government :  fo  low  had  the  Roman  tafte  fallen 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian^  that  nothing 

would 
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would  pleafe  him  but  to  fupprefs  Homer,  and  in 
his  place  to  inftall  a  filly  Greek  poet,  named  ^nti^ 
macbuj. 

The  northern  barbarians  who  defolated  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  revived  in  fome  meafure  the  fa« 
vage  ftate,  occafioned  a  woful  decay  of  tafte.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  fome 
Saxon  youths  expofed  to  fale  in  Rome,  alked  to 
what  country  they  belonged.  Being  told  they 
were  Angles,  he  faid  that  they  ought  more  propcr- 
\y  to  be  denominated  angels  ;  and  that  it  was  a  pi- 
ty  fo  beautiful  a  countenance  Ihould  cover  a  mind 
devoid  of  grace.  Hearing  that  the  name  of  their 
province  was  Deirij  a  divifion  of  Northumberland, 
Deiri !''  replied  he,  "  excellent :  they  are  called 
to  the  mercy  of  God  from  his  anger  [de  iVä]." 
Being  alfo  told,  that  Alla  was  the  king  of  that  pro- 
vince, "  Alleluia,'*  cried  he,  "  we  muft  endcavour 
that  the  praifes  of  God  be  fung  in  their  coun- 
try/' Puns  and  conundrums  paffed  in  ignorant 
times  for  fterling  wit.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  anno 
1080,  prefented  to  the  Emperor  Rodolph  a  crown 
of  gpld,  with  the  foUowing  infcription,  Petra  dedit 
PetrOy  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpbo.  Miferably  low 
mull  tafle  have  been  in  that  period,  when  a  childiih 
play  of  words  was  relifhed  as  a  proper  decoration 
for  a  ferious  folemnity. 

Pope  Innocent  HI.  anno  1207,  made  a  prefent  of 
jewels  to  John  King  of  England,  accompani^d 
with  the  foUowing  letter,  praifed  by  Pere  Orleans 
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as  füll  of  fpirit  and  beauty.  "  Confider  this  pre- 
"  fent  with  refpedl  to  form,  number,  matter,  and 
colour,  The  circular  figure  of  the  ring  denotes' 
eternity,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
"  And  by  that  figure  your  mind  will  be  elevated 
•*  from  things  terreftrial  to  things  celeftial.  The 
"  number  of  four,  making  a  fquare,  denotes  the 
•*  firmnefs  of  a  heart,  proof  againft  both  adverfity 
"  and  profperity,  efpecially  when  fupported  by 
**  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  juftice,  ftrength,  pru- 
'•  dence,  and  temperance.  By  the  gold,  which  is 
•*  the  metal  of  the  ring,  is  denoted  wifdom,  which 
"  excels  among  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  as  gold  doe» 
**  among  metals.  Thus  it  is  faid  of  the  Mefliah^ 
that  the  fpirit  of  wifdom  Ihall  reft  upon  him : 
nor  is  there  any  thing  more  neceffary  to  a  king^ 
which  made  Solomon  requeft  it  from  God  pre- 
ferably  to  all  other  goods.  As  to  the  colour  of 
**  the  ftones,  the  green  of  the  emerald  denotes 
*'  faith  ;  the  purity  of  the  fapphire,  hope ;  the  red 
of  the  granite,  charity  ;  the  ckarnefs  of  the  to- 
pazr,  good  works.  You  have  therefore  in  the 
**  emerald  what  will  increafe  your  faith ;  in-  the 
fapphire,  what  will  encourage  you  to  hope  ;-  in 
the  granite,  what  will  prompt  you  to  love  ;  in 
the  topaz,  what  will  excite  you  to  a6l ;  tili,,  ha- 
ving  mounted  by  degrees  to  the  perfedion  of  all 
the  virtues,  you  come  at  laft  to  fee  the  God  of 
gods  in  the  celeftial  Sion.'*' 
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The  famous  golden  bull  of  Germany,  digefted 
anno  1 356,  by  Bartolus,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  and 
intended  for  a  mafter-piece  of  compofition,  is  re- 
plete  with  wild  conception8,  without  the  leaft  re- 
gard  to  truth,  propriety,  or  conneftion.  It  begins 
with  an  apoftrophö  to  Pride,  to  Satan,  to  Choler, 
and  to  Luxury :  it  afferts,  that  there  muft  be  feven 
eledlors,  for  oppofing  the  feven  mortal  fins :  the 
fall  of  the  angels,  terreftrial  paradife,  Pompey  and 
Caefar,  are  introduced ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  Germa- 
ny  is  founded  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the  three 
theological  virtues.  What  can  be  more  puerile  1 
A  fermon  preached  by  the  Bifhop  of  Bitonto,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  excels  in  that 
xnode  of  compofition.  He  provcs  that  a  Council  is 
ifcceflary ;  becaufe  feveral  Councils  have  extirpatcd 
herefy,  and  depofed  kings  and  emperors ;  becaufe 
the  poets  aflemble  Councils  of  the  gods ;  becaufe 
Mofes  writeSy  that  at  the  creation  of  man,  and  at 
confounding  the  language  of  the  giants,  God  aded 
in  the  manner  of  a  Council ;  becaufe  religion  has 
three  heads,  doftrine,  facraments,  and  charity,  and 
that  thefe  three  are  termed  a  Council.  He  exhorts 
the  members  of  the  Council  to  ftrid  unity,  like  the 
heroes  in  the  Trojan  horfe.  He  afferts,  that  the 
gates  of  ^paradife  and  of  the  Council  are  the  fame  j 
that  the  holy  fathers  Ihould  fprinkle  their  dry 
hearts  with  the  living  water  that  flowed  from  it  j 
and  that  otherwife  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  open 
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their  mouths  like  thofe  of  Balaam  and  Caiaphas  *• 
James  I.  of  Britain  dedicates  his  Declaration  a- 
gainft  Vorilius  to  our  Saviour,  in  the  following 
words  :  "  To  the  honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrifty  the  eternal  Son  of  the  etemal  Fa- 
ther,  the  only  Theanthropos^  mediator,  and  re- 
**  conciler  of  mankind  ;  in  fign  of  thankfulnefs,  his 
moft  humble  and  obliged  fervant,  James,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
*'  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  doth  dedi- 
"  cate  and  confecrate  this  his  Declaration.*'  Fu- 
neral  orations  were  fome  time  ago  in  fafhion.  Reg- 
nard, who  was  in  Stockholm  about  the  year  1680, 
heard  a  funeral  oration  at  the  borial  of  a  ferrant- 
maid.  The  prieft,  after  mentioning  her  parents  and 
the  place  of  her  birth,  praifed  her  as  an  excellent 
Cook,  and  enlarged  upon  every  ragout  that  fhe  had 
made  in  perfedtion.  She  had  but  one  £äult,  he  faid, 
which  was  the  falting  her  difhes  too  much ;  bot 
that  fhe  (howed  thereby  her  prudence,  of  wbich 
falt  is  the  fymbol ;  a  ftroke  of  wit  that  probably 
was  admired  by  the  audience.  Funeral  orations 
are  out  of  fafhion :  the  futility  of  a  trite  panegyric 
purchafed  with  money,  and  indecent  flattery  in 
circumflances  that  require  fincerity  and  truth, 
could  not  long  fland  againfl  improved  tafle.  The 
yearly  feafl  of  the  afs  that  carried  the  mother  of 
God  into  Egypt,  was  a  mofl  ridiculous  farce,  high- 

ly 
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ly  wliflied  in  th^  dftA  igös  of  Chr iftkinity.  See  thc? 
defcription  of  that  feaft  in  Volteir^'s  GeHeffal  Hif^ 
tofy*. 

The  public  amufement^  of  our  forefathers,  fliow 
the  grofTnefs  of  their  tafle  afxcr  they  wcre  reduced 
tt>  barbatifm  by  the  Goths  and  Van^als.     The 
jjiiays  termed  Myfleries^  becaufe  they  were  borrow- 
ed  from  the  Scriptures,  indicate  grofs  manner»,  a^ 
well  as  infantine  tafte ;  and  yet  in  France,  not  far- 
thcr  back  than  three  or  four  centitriesf,  thefe  My- 
ficnries  were  fuch  faVouiites  as  conftantly  to  nrake  a 
part  at  every  public  feftival.    In  a  Spanifh  piay  ort 
myftery^  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  devil,  ridieuloufly 
drefled,  enter  into  a  difpute  about  fome  point  of 
controverfy,  are  enflaitiedy-  pröceed  to  blows,  and 
fimfli  the  entertainment  with  a  faraband.    The  re^ 
formation  of  religion,  which-  «röttfed  a  fpifit  of  in- 
quiry,  baniihed  that  amufemeirt,  not  only  as  low 
bnt  as  indecent.    A  fort  of  plays  fucceeded,  term- 
ed Moralities^  lefs  indecent  indeed,  bul  litfle  ^re^ 
lerable  in  point  of  compofition»     Thefe  Moralities 
have  alfo  been  long  baniflie^,  except  in  Spain, 
where  they  Hill  continue  in  vogue*     The  devil  h 
commönly  the  hero :   nor  do  the  Spaniards  make 
any  difficulty^  even-  in  their  more  regulär  plays,  to 
introduce  fupernatural  and  allegorical  beings  upoh 
the  fame  (läge  wich  men  and  womeii«    Tbe  Cardio 
nal  Colonna  carried  into  Spain  a  beautiful  buft  of 
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the  Emperor  Caligula.    In  the  war  about  tbe  fuc- 
<:eflion  of  Spain,  after  the  death  of  its  king  Charles  II. 
,Lord  Gallway,  upon  a  painful  fearcb,  found  that 
buft  ferving  as  a  weight  to  a  church-clock. 

In  the  days  of  our  unpolifhed  forefathers,  who 
were  govemed  by  pride  as  well  as  by  hatred, 
princes  and  men  of  rank  entertained  a  changeling^ 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fool;  who  being  the 
butt  of  their'filly  jokes,  flattered  their  felf-conceiu 
Such  amufement,  no  lefs  grofs  than  inhuman,  could 
not  fhow  its  face  even  in  the  dawn  of  tafte: 
it  was  rendered  lefs  infipid  and  lefs  inhuman^  by 
entertaining  one  of  real  wit,  who,  under  difguife  of 
ä  fool,  was  indulged  in  the  mofl  fatirical  truths. 
Upon  a  further  purification  of  tafte,  it  was  difco- 
vered,  that  to  draw  amufement  from  foUy,  real  or 
pretended,  is  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature* 
More  refined  amufements  were  invented,  fuch  as 
balls,  public  fpedacles,  gaming,  and  fociety  with 
women.  Parafites,  defcribed  by  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence,  were  of  fuch  a  rank  as  to  be  permitted  to 
din^  with  gentlemen  ;  and  yet  were  fo  defpicable, 
as  to  be  the  butt  of  every  man's  joke.  They  were 
praced  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table ;  and  the 
guefts  diverted  themfelves  with  daubing  their 
faces,  and  even  kicking  and  cuffing  them ;  all 
which  was  patiently  borne  for  the  fake  of  a  pleA- 
tiful  meal.  They  refembled  the  fools  and  clowns 
of  later  times,  being  equally  intended  to  be  laugh- 
cd  at:  but  the  parafite  profeflion  fliows'grofier 
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manners  ;  it  being  fhockingly  indelicate  in  a  com* 
pany  of  gentlemen  to  abufc  one  of  their  own  num«*» 
ber,  however  contemptible  in  point  of  charaAer. 

Pride,  which  introduced  fools,  brought  dwarfs 
alfo  into  fafhion.  In  Italy,  that  tafle  was  carried 
to  extravagance.  "  Seing  at  Rome  in  the  year 
"  1566/'  {^ys  a  Ftench  writer,  "  I  was  invited  by 
•*  Cardinal  Vitelli  to  a  feaft,  where  we  were  ferved 
*•  by  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  dwarfs,  moft  of 
"  them  horribly  diftorted/'  Was  not  the  tafte  of 
that  Cardinal  horribly  diftorted  ?  The  fame  au- 
thor  adds,  that  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  Kings  of 
France,  had  many  dwarfs :  one  named  Great  John^ 
was  the  leaft  ever  had  been  feen,  except  a  dwarf  at 
Milan,  who  was  carried  about  in  a  cage. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  no  fort  of 
commerce  was  carried  on  in  Europe  but  in  mar- 
kets  and  fairs.  Artificers  and  manufadurers  were 
difperfed  through  the  country,  and  fo  were  mona- 
fteries ;  the  towns  being  inhabfted  by  none  but 
clergymen,  and  thofe  who  immediately  depended 
on  them..  The  nobility  lived  on  their  eftates,  un- 
lefs  when  they  foUowed  the  court.  The  low  peo- 
ple  were  not  at  liberty  to  defert  the  place  of  their 
birth :  the  villain  was  annexed  to  the  eftate,  and 
tht  Jlave  to  the  perfon  of  bis  lord.  Slavery  fofter- 
ed  rough  manners;  and  there  could  be  no  im- 
provement  in  manners,  nor  in  tafte,  where  there 
was  no  fociety.  Of  all  the  polite  nations  in  Eu- 
Fope,  the  Englifh  were  the  lateft  of  taking  to  a 
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town-life ;  and  their  progrefs  in  tafte  and  manners 
h^  been  propoitionally  flow. 

Opr  celebrated  poet  Ben  Johnfop  lived  at  a  time 
wlien  turgid  conceptions  and  bombaft  language 
were  highly  reliflied  *,  and  bis  compofitions  ar^  in 
the  perfedion  of  t^at  tafte,  witnefs  the  quotatipns 
from  him  in  Elements  of  Criticifm.^«  He  was  but 
too  faithfully  imitated  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  other  writers  ofthat  age.  We  owe  fo  Dryden- 
the  dawn  of  a  better  tafte.  For  though  the  mode 
of  wrifing  in  his  time  led  him  to  the  bombaft,  yet 
a  juft  imitation  of  nature  frequently  breaks  forth, 
^fpecially  in  his  later  compofitions.  And,  aa  na« 
ture  will  always  at  laft  prevail,  the  copies  pf  nature 
given  by  that  eminent  writer  were  bighly  reliftied| 
produced  many  happy  imitations,  and  in  time 
brought  about  a  total  revolution  of  tafte,  which 
kept  pace  with  that  of  government,  both  equally 
happy  for  this  nation.  Here  is  a  feir  dedudtion  of 
the  progrefs  of  tafele  in  Britain.  But,  according  to 
that  progrefs,  what  fhall  be  faid  of  the  immortaj 
Shakefpeare,  in  whofe  works  is  difplayed  the  per- 
feftion  of  tafte  ?  Was  not  his  appearance  at  leaft 
a  Century  too  early  ?  Such  events  happen  fome- 
times  contrary  to  the  ordin^ry  progrefs.  This  wp§ 
the  cafe  of  Roger  Bacon,  as  well  as  of  *  Shake- 
fpeare :  they  were  blazing  ftars  that  gave  but  a 
temporary  luftre,  and  left  the  world  as  void  of 

light 
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light  as  before.  Ben  Johnfon,  accordingly,  and 
cvcn  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  were  grtatcr  nation- 
al favourites  than  Shakefpeare ;  and,  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  age  before,  Lucan  was  ranked  above 
Virgil  by  every  critic.  By  the  fame  bad  tafte, 
the  true  fublime  of  Milton  was  Ilttle  reliHied  for 
more  than  half  a  Century  after  Paradife  Loft  was 
publühed.  lU-fated  Shakefpeare!  wha  appeared 
in  an  age  unworthy  of  him,  That  divine  writer, 
who,  xnerely  by  force  of  genius,  fo  far  furpaflTed  bis 
cotemparies,  how  far  would  he  have  furpalTed  even 
himfelf,  had  he  been  animated  with  the  praifes  fo 
juftly  beftowed  on  him  in  later  times  ?  We  have 
Dryden's  authority,  that  tafte  in  his  time  was  con- 
£derably  refined : 

**  They  who  have  beft  fucceeded  on  the  ftage, 
**  Have  ftill  conformed  their  genius  to  their  age. 
**  Thus  Johnfon  did  mechanic  humour  ihow^ 
»*  When  mcn  were  duU,  and  converfation  low, 
•*  Then  comedy  was  faultlefs,  but  'twas  coarfe  : 
♦*  Cobb's  Tankard  was  a  jeft,  and  Otter's  Horfe. 
''  Fame  then  was  cheap,  and  the  fird  comer  fped  i 
**  And  they  have  kept  it  fince  by  being  dead. 
**  But  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critic s  weigh 
*'  Each  line  and  ev'ry  word  throughout  a  play, 
**  Nonc  of  them,  no  not  Johnfon  in  his  height, 
*^  Could  pafs  without  allowing  grains  for  weight. 
**  If  love  and  honour  now  are  higher  rais'd, 
•*  It's  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  prais'd  : 
*'  Wit*s  now  arriv*d  to  a  more  high  degree, 
"  Our  naiive  language  more  refin'd  and  free. 
*'  Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  fpeak  more  wit 
•*  In  converfation,  than  thofe  poets  writ.'* 

L  4  The 
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TTie  high  opinion  Dryden  had  of  himfelf,  and 
of  his  age,  breaks  out  in  every  line.  Johnfon 
probably  had  the  fame  opinion  of  himielf,  and 
of  his  age :  the  prefent  age  is  not  exempted  from 
that  bias ;  nor  will  the  next  age  be,  though  pro- 
bably maturity  in  tafle  will  be  Hill  later.  We 
humble  ourfelves  before  the  ancients,  who  are  far 
removed  from  us ;  but  not  to  foar  above  our  im- 
mediate  predecejQTors,  would  be  a  fad  mortification. 
Many  fcenes  in  Dryden's  plays,  if  not  lower  than 
Cobb's  Tankard  or  Otter' s  Horfe,  are  more  out  of 
place.  In  the  Wild  Gallant^  the  hero  is  a  wretch 
conftantly  employed,  not  only  in  cheating  his  cre- 
ditors,  but  in  cheating  his  miftrefs,  a  lady  of  high 
rank  and  fortune.  And  how  abfurd  is  the  fcene, 
where  he  convinces  the  father  of  his  miftrefs,  that 
the  deVil  had  got  him  with  child !  The  charadler 
of  Sir  Martin  Marall  is  below  contempt.  The 
fcenes  in  the  fame  play,  of  ^  bawd  inftruding  one 
of  her  novices  how  to  bebave  to  her  gallants,  and 
of  the  novice  praftifing  her  leflbns,  are  perhaps  not 
lower  than  Cobb's  Tankard  or  Otter' s  Horfe,  but 
furely  they  are  lefs  innocent. 

It  is  comnion  to  fee  people,  fond  pf  a  new  fa- 
Ihion,  yainly  imagining  that  tafte  is  greatly  impro- 
yed,  Difguifed  diflies  are  a  fort  pf  baftard  wit, 
Jjke  turrets  jutting  put  ^t  the  top  of  a  building. 
Such  difhes  were  lately  in  high  fafhion,  without 
|iaving  even  the  flender  merit  of  being  a  new  fa- 
Jhipn.     They  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Charlys  H. 
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as  we  learn  from  one  pf  Dryden's  plays.  "  Ay,  it 
"  lookM  like  variety,  tili  we  came  to  tafle  it ;  there 
**  were  twenty  feveral  difties  to  the  eye,  but  in  the 
•*  palate  nothing  but  fpices.  I  had  a  mind  to  eat 
**  of  a  pheafant ;  and,  fo  foon  as  I  got  it  into  my 
mouth,  I  found  I  was  chewing  a  limb  of  cinna- 
mon ;  then  I  went  to  cut  a  piece  of  kid,  and  no 
**  fooner  it  had  touched  my  lips,  but  it  turn'd  to 
"  red  pepper :  at  laft  I  began  to  think  myfelf  ano- 
**  ther  kind  of  Midas,  that  every  thing  I  had 
**  touched  fliould  be  turned  to  fpice/' 

Portugal  was  rifing  in  power  and  fplendor  when 
(^amoens  wrote  the  Lufiad  ;  and,  with  refpedt  'to 
the  mufic  of  verfe,  it  has  merit.  The  author,  hqw- 
cver,  is  far  frora  fhining  in  point  of  tafte.  He 
makes  a  dränge  jumble  of  Heathen  and  Chriftian 
Deities.  *•  Gama,''  obferves  Voltaire,  **  in  a  dorm 
•*  addrefles  his  prayers  to  Chrift,  but  it  is  Venus 
"  who  comes  to  his  relief."  Voltaire's  obfervation 
ts  but  too  well  founded.  In  the  firft  bock,  Jove 
fummons  a  Council  of  the  gods,  which  is  defcribed 
at  great  length,  for  no  earthly  purpofe  but  to  Ihow 
that  he  favoured  the  Portuguefe.  Bacchus,  on  the 
other  band,  declares  againft  them  upon  the  foUow- 
ing  account,  that  he  himfelf  had  gained  immortal 
glory,  as  conqueror  of  the  Indies ;  which  would  be 
eclipfed  if  the  Portuguefe  fhould  alfo  conquer 
them.  A  Moorifli  Commander  having  received 
Cama  with  fmiles,  but  with  hatred  in  his  heart, 
tbe  poet  brings  dowo  Bacchus  from   heaven  to 

popfirm 
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confirm  the  Moor  in  his  wicked  purpofes ;  which 
would  havc  been  perpetratcd,  had  not  Venus  inter- 
pofed  in  Gama's  behalf.  In  the  fecond  cantO| 
Bacchus  feigns  himfelf  to  be  a  Chriftian,  in  order 
to  deccive  the  Portuguefe ;  but  Venus  implores 
her  father  Jupiter  to  proteft  them.  And  yet,  after 
all,  I  am  loth  to  condemn  an  early  writer  for  in- 
troducing  Heathen  Deities  as  a£tors  in  a  real  hifto« 
ry,  when,  in  the  age  of  Lewis  XlV.celebrated  for 
refinement  of  tafte,  we  find  French  writers,  Boileau 
in  particular,  guilty  fometimes  of  the  fame  abfur- 
dity  *. 

At  the  meeting  anno  1520  near  Calais  between 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
it  is  obferved  by  feveral  French  writers,  that  the 
French  nobility  difplayed  more  magnificence,  the 
Englifli  more  tafte.  If  fo,  the  alteration  is  great 
fince  that  time :  France  at  prefent  gives  the  law  to 
the  reft  of  Europe  in  every  matter  of  tafte,  garden- 
ing  alone  excepted.  At  ihe  fame  time,  though 
tafte  in  France  is  more  corredt  than  in  any  other 
country,  it  will  bear  ftill  ferne  purification.  The 
fcene  of  a  clyfter-pipe  in  Moliere  is  too  low  even 
for  a  farce  ;  and  yet  to  this  day  it  is  adled,  with  a 
few  foftenings,  before  the  moft  polite  audience  in 
Jlurope  f. 

In 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm;  chap.  22. 

f  No  nation  equals  the  French  in  drefs,  houfehold  farnu 
iure,  watches,  fnuff-boxes,  and  in  toys  of  every  kind.  Th^ 
Italians  have  always  e^celled  in  archite^ure  and  painting, 
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Id  Elements  of  Criticifm*  feveral  caufes  are 
mentioned  that  may  retard  tafte  in  its  progrefs  to- 
ward  maturity,  and  tbat  may  give  it  a  retrogade 
mption  when  it  is  in  maturity.  There  are  many 
biafies,  both  natural  and  acquired,  that  tend  to 
miflead  perfons  even  of  the  beft  tafte.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, inftances  are  without  number.  I  feleö  one  or 
two,  to  fliow  Avhat  influence  even  the  flighteft  cir- 
cumftances  have  on  tafte.  The  önly  tree  beautiful 
at  all  feafons  is  the  holly  :  in  winter,  its  deep  and 
(hining  green  entitles  it  to  be  the  queen  of  the 
grove :  in  fummer,  this  colour  completes  the  har- 
monious  mixture  of  ftiades,  fo  pleafing  in  that  fca- 
fon  !      Mrs  D-  is  lively  and  fociable.     She  is 

eminent  above  moft  of  her  fex  for  a  correcä  tafte, 
difplayed  not  only  within  doors  but  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  fielcL  Having  become  miftrefs  of  a  great 
houfe  by  matrimony,  the  moft  honourable  of  all 
titles,  a  group  of  tall  hollies,  which  had  long  ob- 
fcured  one  of  the  capital  rooms,  foon  attradted  her 
eye«  She  took  an  averfion  to  a  holly,  and  was  not 
at  eafe  tili  the  group  was  extirpated.  Such  a  bia$ 
is   perfedÜy  harmlefs.     What  foUows   is   not  fo. 

The 

tbe  Englifh  in  gardening.  How  are  fuch  national  diSerences 
to  be  explained  ?  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  may  be  difpo- 
fed  to  grand  objedts,  which  fwell  the  xnind.  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  may  reüfh  things  neat,  pretty,  4nd  elegant.  And 
if  a  tafte  of  any  kind  happen  oncie  to  prevail  among  men  of 
ßgnre,  it  foon  turns  general.  The  verdure  of  th^e  fields  in 
England  invites  ^  polifhing  hand. 

-   f  Chap.  25. 
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The  Oxonians  difliked  thc  great  Newton,  becaufe 
he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  and  tbey  favour- 
ed  every  book  writ  againft  him.  That  bias,  I  hopc^ 
has  not  come  down  to  the  prefent  time. 

Refinement  of  tafte  in  a  nation,  is  always  accom« 
panied  with  refinement  of  manners :  people  accuf* 
tomed  to  behold  order  and  clcgance  in  public 
buildings  and  public  gardens,  acquire  urbanity  in 
private.  But  it  is  irkfome  to  trudge  long  in  a 
beaten  track,  familiär  to  all  the  world  ;  and  there« 
fore,  leaving  what  is  faid  above,  like  a  ftatue  cur- 
tailed  of  legs  and  arms,  I  haften  to  the  hiftory  of 
the  fine  arts. 

Ufeful  arts  paved  the  way  to  fine  arts.  Meiv 
upon  whom  the  former  had  beftowed  every  conve- 
nience,  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  latter.  fieau- 
ty  was  ftudied  in  objedts  of  fight ;  atid  men  of  tafte 
attached  themfelves  to  the  fine  arts,  which  multi- 
plied  their  enjoyments  and  improved  their  bene* 
volence.  Sculpture  and  painting  made  an  carly 
figure  in  Greece  ;  which  affbrded  plenty  of  beau- 
tiful  Originals  to  be  copied  in  thefe  imitative  arts. 
Statuary,  a  more  fimple  imitation  than  painting^ 
was  fooner  brought  to  perfedlion  :  the  ftatue  of  Ju- 
piter by  Phidias,  and  of  Juno  by  Polycletes,  though 
the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  were  executed 
long  before  the  art  of  light  and  fliade  was  known. 
ApoUodorus,  and  Zeuxis  his  difciple,  who  flourifli- 
^d  in  the  fifteenth  Olympiad,  were  the  firft  who 
^gured  in  tbat  art.    Another  caufe  concurred  to 
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advance  ftatuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  name- 
ly,  a  great  demand  for  ftatues  of  their  gods.  Ar- 
chiteäure,  as  a  fine  art,  made  a  flower  progrefs. 
Proportions,  upon  which  its  elegance  chiefly  de- 
pendsy  canno|:  be  accurately  afcertained  bat  by  an 
infinity  of  trials  in  great  buildings :  a  model  can- 
not  be  relied  on  ;  for  a  large  and  a  fmall  buildings 
even  of  the  fame  form,  require  different  propor- 
tions.  Gardening  made  a  flill  flower  progrefs  than 
architedure:  the  palace  of  Alcinoous,  in  the  feventh 
book  of  the  Odyfley,  is  grand,  and  highly  orna- 
mented  ;  but  his  garden  is  no  better  than  what  we 
term  a  kitcheo-garden.  Gardening  has  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  England.  In  France,  nature  is 
facrificed  to  conceit.  The  gardens  of  Verfailles 
deviate  from  nature  no  lefs  than  the  hanging  gar- 
dens at  Babylon.  In  Scotland,  a  tafle  is  happily 
commenced  for  neat  houfes  and  ornamented  fields ; 
and  the  circumftances  of  the  people  make  it  pro* 
bable,  that  tafte  there  will  improve  gradually  tili 
it  arrive  at  perfeiSfion.  Few  gentlemen  in  Scotland 
can  afford  the  expence  of  London  ;  and  fuppoiing 
them  to  pafs  the  winter  in  a  provincial  town,  they 
return  to  the  occupations  of  the  country  with  re- 
doubled  ardor.  As  they  are  fafe  from  the  corrup- 
tion  of  opulence,  nature  will  be  their  guide  in 
every  plan ;  and  the  very  face  of  their  country 
will  oblige  them  to  foUow  nature  j  being  diverfi- 
fied  with  hüls  and  plains,  rocks  andrivers,  that  re- 
quire nothing  but  polifhing.     It  is  no  unpleaiing 
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profped):,  that  Scotland  may  in  a  Century,  or  foon^ 
er,  compare  with  England ;  not,  indeed,  in  mag* 
niiicence  of  country-feats,  but  in  fweetnefs  and  va^ 
riety  of  concordant  parts. 

Tiie  ancient  churches  in  thi»  iiland  cannotfbe 
cur  own  invention,  being  unfit  for  a  cold  climate« 
The  vaft  fpace  they  occupy,  quantity  of  ftone,  and 
gloominefs  by  excluding  the  fun,  afford  a  refrelh- 
ing  coolnefsy  and  fit  them  for  a  bot  climate.  It  is 
highly  probable  tbat  they  have  been  copied  from 
the  mofques  in  the  fouth  of  Spain,  ereded  there 
by  the  Säracens.  Spain,  when  poflefled  by  that 
peopkt  was  the  centre  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  lad 
the  faftiion  in  every  thing  beaütiful  and  magnifi- 
cent. 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned,  we  proceed  to  li^ 
terature.  It  is  agreed  among  all  antiquaries,  that 
the  firft  writings  were  in  verfe,  and  that  profe  wa» 
of  a  much  later  date.  The  firft  Greeh  Who  wrote 
in  profe,  was  Pherecides  Syrus :  the  firft  Roman^ 
was  Appius  Caecus,  who  compofed  a  declamatioa 
againft  Pyrrhus.  The  four  books  of  Chatah  Bhade> 
the  facred  book  of  Hindoftan,  are  compofed  in 
verfe  ftanzas ;  and  the  Arabian  compofitions  in 
profe  foUowed  long  after  thofe  in  verfe.  To  ac- 
cbunt  for  that  fingular  fad,  msLtiy  learned  pens  have 
been  cmployed  ;  but  without  fuccefs.  By  föme  it 
has  been  urged,  that  as  memory  is  the  only  record 
of  events  where  writing  is  unknown,  hiftory  origi- 
nally  was  compofed  in  verfe  for  the  fake  of  memo* 
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rj.  This  is  not  fatisfadlory.  To  undertake  the 
painful  taik  of  compofing  in  verfe  for  the  fake  of 
memory,  would  require  more  forefight  than  ever 
was  exerted  by  a  barbarian ;  not  to  mention  that 
other  means  were  ufed  for  preferying  the  meniory 
of  remarkable  events^  a  heap  of  fiones,  a  pillar,  or 
other  objed  that  catches  the  eye.  The  account 
given  by  Lpnginus  is  more  ingenious.  In  a  frag- 
ment  of  his  treatife  on  verfe,  the  only  part  that  re* 
mains,  he  obferves,  "  that  meafure  or  verfe  belongs 
•*  to  poetry,  becaufe  poetry  reprelbnts  the  various 
**  paflions  with  their  language  ;  for  which  reafon 
"  the  ancients,  in  their  ordinary  difcourfe,  deliver- 
"  ed  their  thoughts  in  verfe  rather  than  in  profe." 
Iionginus  thought,  that  anciently  men  were  more 
expofed  to  accidents  and  dangers,  than  when  they 
were  protedted  by  good  government  and  by  forti- 
fied  cities.  But  he  feems  not  to  have  confidered, 
that  fear  and  grief,  infpired  by  dangers  and  mJs- 
fortunes,  are  better  fuited  to  bumble  profe  than  to 
elevated  verfe.  I  add,  that  however  natural  poe- 
tical  didion  may  be  when  one  is  animated  with 
afiy  vivid  pafiion,  it  is  not  fuppofable  that  the  an* 
cients  never  wrote  nor  fpoke  but  when  excited  by 
paffion.  Their  hiftory,  their  laws,  their  cove- 
nants,  were  certainly  not  compofed  in  that  tone  of 
mind. 

An  important  article  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  writers  have  not  fufficiently  ^ttended 
to,  will,  if  I  miftake  not,  explain  this  myftery. 

The 
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The  article  is  the  profeffion  of  a  bard,  which 
fprung  up  in  early  times  before  writing  was  known, 
and  died  away  gradually  as  writing  turned  more 
and  more  common.  The  curiofity  of  men  is  great 
with  refped  to  the  tranfadions  of  their  forefa- 
thers ;  and,  when  fuch  tranfadions  are  defcribed 
in  verfe,  accompanied  with  mufic,  the  Perform- 
ance is  enchanting.  An  ear,  a  voice,  ikill  in  in- 
firumental  mulic,  and,  above  all,  a  poetical  gentus, 
are  requiiite  to  excel  in  that  complicated  art.  As 
fuch  talents  are  rare,  the  few  that  polTelTed  them 
were  highly  efteemed ;  and  hence  the  profeflion  of 
a  bardy  which,  befide  natural  talents,  required  - 
more  culture  and  exercife  than  any  other  known 
art.  Bards  were  capital  perfons  at  every  feftival 
and  at  every  folemnity.  Their  fongs,  which,  by 
recording  the  atchievements  of  kings  and  heroes, 
animated  every  hearer,  muft  have  been  the  enter- 
tainment  of  every  warlike  nation.  We  have  He- 
liod's  authority,  that  in  bis  time  bards  were  as  com- 
mon as  potters  or  joiners,  and  as  liable  to  envy« 
Demodocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  celebrated 
bard  ^  ;  and  Phemius,  another  bard,  is  introduced 
by  him  deprecating  the  wrath  of  Ulyffes,  in  the 
tbllowing  words : 

*^  O  king  !  to  xnercy  be  thy  foul  inclined, 

*•  And  fpare  the  poet's  ever  gentle  kind. 

**  A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  vrrong, 

^^  Yqt  dear  to  gods  and  meu  is  facred  fong. 

*^  Seif. 
*  Odyffey,  b.  viii. 
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^*  Self-taught  I  fing :  by  he^v'n,  and  heav'n  alone, 

**  The  genuine  fecds  of  poefy  arc  fown  ; 
And  (what  ihe  gods  beftow)  the  lofry  lay, 
To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 

**  Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfdf  reward  ; 

"  *Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  rccord." 

Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  feftivals  anciently, 
the  virtues  and  exploits  pf  tbeir  great  men  were 
fung*,  The  fame  cuftom  prevailed  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  as  w^  learn  from  Garcilaflb  and  gther  au* 
thprs,  Strabo  f  gives  a  very  paiticular  account  of 
the  Gallic  bards.  The  fc)Uowing  quotation  is  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  :|; :  "  Bardi  quidem  fortia 
**  virorum  illuftrium  fada,  heroiois  compofita  ver- 
"  ßbus,  cum  dulcibus  lyrae  n[joduUs,  cantitärunt.'* 
We  have  for  our  authority  Father  Gobien,  that 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  iflands  have 
bardsi  who  are  greatly  admired,  becaufe  in  their 
fongs  are  cclebrated  the  feats  of  their  anceftors. 
TThcre  arc  traces  of  the  fame  kind  among  the  Apa- 
lachites  in  North ,  America  §.     And  we  fliall  fee 

afterward, 

*  Tufculan  Queftions,  lib.  iv.  N°  3.  &  4. 

f  Lib,  iv.  J  Lib.  xv.  cap.  9. 

§  The  firft  feal  that  a  young  Greenlander  catches,  is  made 
^  feaft  for  the  family  and  neighbours.  The  young  champion, 
^uring  the  repaft,  defcants  upon  his  addrefs  in  catching  the 
^nimal :  the  guefts  admire  his  dcxterity,  and  extol  the  flavour 
of  the  meat.  Their  only  miific  is  a  fort  of  drum,  which  ac- 
conipanies  a  fong  in  praife  of  feal-catching  ;  in  praife  of  their 

svnceftors ; 

Vol.  I.  M 
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afterward*,  that  in  no  other  part  of  thc  world 
were  bards  more  honoured  than  in  Britain  and 
Scandinavia. 

Bards  were  the  only  hiftorians  before  writing 
was  introduced.  Tacitus  f  fays,  that  the  fongs  of 
the  German  bards  were  their  only  ännals.  And 
Joannes  Magnus,  Archbifliop  of  Upfal,  acknow- 
ledges,  that,  in  compiling  his  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
Goths,  he  had  no  other  records  but  the  fongs  of 
the  bards«  As  thefe  fongs  made  an  illuftrious  fi- 
gure  at  every  feftival,  they  were  conveyed  in  eve- 
ry  family  by  parents  to  their  children ;  and  in 
that  manner  were  kept  alivc  before  writing  was 
known. 

The  invention  of  writing  tnade  a  change  in  the 
bard-profeflion,     It  is  npw  an  agreed  poiht,  that 

na 

anceftprs  5  or  in  welcomipg  the  fiin*s  return  to  them.  Hcre 
are  the  mdiments  of  the  bard-profeflion.  The  fopg  is  made 
for  a  chorus,  as  many  of  our  ancient  fongs  are,  Take  the 
following  jexample : 

r 

*f  The  welcome  fun  rcturns  ^gain, 
*^  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah  hu  ! 
*f  And  brings  us  weather  fine  and  fair, 
f*  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu  !'' 

Thc  bard  fmgs  the  firft  ^nd  third  lines,  accompanying  it  with 
his  drum,  and  with  a  fort  of  dance.  The  other  lines,  tenned 
the  bürden  of  the  fong,  are  fung  by  the  guefts, 

*  Sketch  vi.  Progrefs  of  Manners. 

f  J)e  Mpribus  GermanoruiPi  cap.  2^ 
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no  poetry  is  fit  to  be  accompanied  with  irtufic,  bu( 
what  is  limple :  a  complicated  thought  or  defcrip- 
tion  requires  tbe  utmoft  attention,  and  leaves  none 
for  the  mufic  ;  or,  if  it  divide  the  attention,  it 
makes  but  a  faint  impreifion  *.  The  fimple  ope- 
ras  of  Quinault  bear  away  the  palm  from  every 
thitig  of  the  kind  compofed  by  fioileau  or  Racine^ 
But  when  a  language,  in  its  progrefs  to  maturity, 
is  enriched  wit^  a  variety  of  phrafes  fit  to  exprefs 
the  mofl  elevated  thoughts,  men  of  genius  afpire 
tö  the  higher  ftrains  of  poetry,  leaving  niufic  and 
fong  to  the  bards :  which  diftinguiihes  the  profef* 
fion  of  a  poet  from  that  of  a  bard.  Homer,  in  a 
lax  fenfe,  may  be  termed  a  bard  ;  for  in  that  cha- 
rafter  he  ftrollcd  from  feaft  to  feaft,  But  he  was 
not  a  bard  in  the  original  fenfe :  he  indeed  recited 
his  poems  to  crowded  audiences ;  but  bis  poems 
are  too  complex  for  mulic,  and  he  probably  did 
not  fing  them,  nor  accompany  them  with  the  lyre. 
The  Trovadores  of  Provence  were  bards  in  the 
original  fenfe;  and  made  a  capital  figure  in  days 
of  ignorance,  when  few  could  read,  and  fewer 
write.  In  later  tirtes  the  fongs  of  the  bards  were 
taken  down  in  writing,  which  gave  every  one  ac- 
cefs  to  them  without  a  bard  ;  and  the  profeflion 
funk  by  degrees  into  oblivion.  Among  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  reading  and  writing  in  their 
own  tongue  is  not  common  even  at  prefent ;  and 
that  circumftance  fupported  long  tbe  bard-profef- 

M  2  fion 

•  See  Elements  of  Criticifra,  vol.  ü.  AppendiZi  artlcle  33. 
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fion  among  thero,  after  bcing  forgot  among  neigh- 
bouring  nations.  Olfinn  wa3  tbe  moft  celebrate4 
bard  in  Caledonia,  as  Homei  \vus  in  Greece  ^. 

From  the  foregoin^r  hiflorical  dcdudion,  the 
reader  will  difcover  without  my  affiftancc  why  thc 
firft  writings  werc  in  vcrfe.  The  longs  of  tb^ 
bardsybeinguniverfal  favouritcs,  wcrc  certainly  tbe 
firft  compoiitions  that  wntuig  was  cmployed  upon: 
they  «vould  be  carefuUy  colle6led  by  the  moft  flcil- 
ful  writers,  in  order  to  prtTcrvjs  them  in  i>crpctua) 
remembrance«  Ihe  tbllowing  part  of  the  pro- 
grefs  is  equally  obvious.  Pcople  acquainted  witlf 
no  written  compofltion^  but  wbat  were  in  vcrfe, 
compofed  in  verfe  their  }awß,  their  religious  cere« 
monies,  and  every  memorable  tranfacflion.  But 
when  fubjedls  of  writing  multiplied,  and  became 
more  and  more  involvedf  when  people  began  to 
reafon,  to  teacb,  and  to  harangue,  thcy  ^ere  obli« 
gcd  to  defcend  to  hnniblc  profe  :  for  to  confine  a 
writer  or  fpeakcr  to  vcifr  iq  handling  fubjeds  of 
that  nature,  would  be  a  bürden  unfupportable. 

The  profe  compoiitions  of  early  hiftoriaqs  are  all 
of  them  dramatic.    A  wntcr  deftjtute  of  art  is  na- 

turally 

*  The  multitude  arc  druck  wtth  what  is  ncw  and  fplendid| 
but  feldom  continue  long  in  a  wrong  taAe«  Voltaire  bolds  it 
to  be  a  (Irong  teftimon^  for  thc  Gierufalenfie  Libei  ata,  that 
Oven  thc  gondolitrs  in  Venicc  have  it  modly  by  hcart ;  and 
that  one  no  fooner  pronounces  a  (lanza  than  another  carries 
it  on.  Odian  has  tbe  fame  tedimony  in  bis  favour :  tbere  art 
not  nuny  Higblandcrx  even  of  tbe  lowcft  td'.ik,  but  can  r^ 
pcat  long  paflages  put  of  his  works^ 
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turally  prompted  to  relate  fafts  as  he  faw  thera 
performed  :  he  introdoces  his  perfonages  as  fpeak- 
ing  and  cortferring;  and  relates  only  what  was  adled 
and  not  fpoken  *.  The  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament  are  compofed  in  that  mode  •,  and  fo  ad- 
dided  to  the  dramatic  are  the  authors  of  thcfe 
books,  that  they  frequently  introduce  God  himfelf 
into  the  dialogue.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ümpli- 
city  of  that  mode  is  happily  fuited  to  the  poverty 
of  every  language  in  its  early  periods.  The  dra- 
matic mode  has  a  delicious  efFe<ä  in  expreffing  fen-- 
timents,  and  every  thing  that  is  fimple  and  ten- 
der  f.  Take  the  foUowing  inftance  of  a  low  in- 
cident  becoming  by  that  means  not  a  little  inte-* 
refting«  Naomi  having  loft  her  hulband  and  her 
two  fons  in  foreign  parts,  and  purpofing  to  return 
to  the  land  of  her  forefathers,  faid  to  her  two 
daughtcrs-in-Iaw,  "  Go,  return  each  to  her  mo- 
*'  ther's  houfe  :  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as , 
*^  ve  have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me.  The 
**  Lord  grant  you  that  you  raay  find  reft,  each  of 
*'  you  in. the  houfe  of  her  hufband,  Then  (he  kifled 
•*  them :  and  they  lift  up  their  v.pice  and  wept. 
**  And  they  faid  unto  her,  Surely  we  will  return 
"  with  thee  unto  thy  people.     And  Naomi  faid," 

M  3  "  Turn 

♦  Low  people  to  this  day  teil  their  (lory  in  dlaloj^ue,  as  an- 
cient  writers  did,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  They  relate  thing« 
as  they  faw  and  heard  them. 

f  See  Elements  of  Critlcifm»  cbap.  22. 
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Turn  again,  my  daughters  :  why  will  ye  go  with 
me  ?  are  there  yet  any  more  hufbands  in  my 
**  womb,  that  they  may  be  your  hufbands  ?  Turn 
again»  my  daughters,  go  your  way,  for  I  am  too 
old  to  have  an  hulband  :  If  I  (hould  fay,  I  have 
hope,  if  I  fhould  have  a  hufband  alfo  to  night,  and 
^*  fhould  alfo  bear  fons  ;  would  you  tarry  for  them 
**  tili  they  wcre  grown  ?  would  ye  flay  for  them 
**  from  having  hufbands  ?  nay,  my  daughters  ;  for 
"  it  grieveth  me  much  for  your  fakes,  that  the 
**  band  of  the  Lord  is  gone  out  againll  me.  And 
**  they  lift  up  their  voice  and  wept  again:  and 
•*  Orpah  kiffed  her  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth  clave 
unto  her.  And  (he  faid,  Behold,  thy  fifter-in- 
law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people,  and  unto  her 
gods  :  return  thou  after  thy  fifter-in-law.  And 
**  Ruth.faid,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to 
return  from  following  after  thee :  for  whitber 
thou  goeft,  I  will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgeft  I 
will  lodge  :  thy  people  fhall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God  :  where  thou  dieft,  will  I  die, 
**  and  there  will  I  be  buried  :  the  Lord  do  fo  to 
**  me,  and  more  alfo,  if  ought  but  death  part  thee 
**  and  me.  When  fhe  faw  that  fhe  was  ftedfaftly 
**  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  fhe  left  fpeaking 
"  unto  her. 

"  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Beth- 
"  lehem.  And  it  came  to  pafs  when  they  werc 
"  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  all  the  city  was  mo- 
"  ved  about  them,  and  they  faid,  Is  this  Naomi  ? 

"  And 
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*^  And  fhe  faid  unto  thenip  Call  me  not  Naomi, 
"  call  me  Mara :  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  ve* 
ry  bitterly  with  me.  I  went  out  füll,  and  the 
Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty : 
why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  feeing  the  Lord 
**  hath  teftiiied  againft  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath 
"  affliiSted  me  ?  So  Naomi  returned,  and  Ruth  the 
"  Moabitefs  her  daughter-in-law  with  her,  which 
"  returned  out  of  the  country  of  Moab  :  and  they 
"  came  to  Beth-lehem  in  the  beginning  of  barley- 
"  harveft. 

**  And  Naomi  had  a  kinfman  of  her  hulband's, 
"  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  the  family  of  Eli- 
'^  melech  ;  and  his  name  was  Boaz.  And  Ruth 
**  the  Moabitefs  faid  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go 
to  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of  com  after  him  in 
whofe  fight  I  (hall  find  grace.  And  fhe  faid 
unto  her,  Go,  my  daughter.  And  Ihe  went,  and 
**  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers  : 
"  and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field 
**  belonging  unto  Boaz,  who  was  of  the  kindrcd 
•*  of  Eli  melech. 

"  And  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth-lehem,  and 
"  faid  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be  with  you  : 
•*  and  they  anfwered  him,  The  Lord  blefs  thee. 
"  Then  faid  Boaz  unto  his  fervant  that  was  fet 
"  over  the  reapers,  Whofe  damfel  is  this  ?  And 
"  the  fervant  that  was  fet  over  the  reapers  anfwer- 
"  ed  and  faid,  It  is  the  Moabitifh  damfel  that 
came  back  with  Naomi,  out  of  the  country  of 

M  4  **  Moab  : 
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Moab :  and  fhe  faid,  I  pray  you  let  me  glean, 
and  gather  after  the  reapers,  amongft  the  flieaves  t 
**  fo  fhe  came,  and  hath  continued  evcn  from  the 
•*  morning  until  now,  that  Ihe  tarried  a  little  in 
**  the  houfe.  Then  faid  Boaz  unto  Ruth,  Heareft 
thou  not,  my  daughter?  Go  not  to  glean  in 
another  fkid,  neither  go  from  hence,  bi»t  abide 
here  fall  by  my  maidens.  Let  thine  cyes  be  oii 
the  field  that  they  do  reap,  and  go  thou  after 
them  :  have  I  not  cbarged  the  young  men,  that 
they  (hall  not  touch  thee  ?  and  when  thou  att 
athirft,  go  unto  the  veflels,  and  drink  of  that 
**  which  the  young  raen  have  drawn.  Then  fhe 
feil  on  her  face,  and  bowed  herfelf  to  the  ground, 
and  faid  unto  him,  Why  have  I  found  grace  in 
**  thine  eyes,  that  thou  fhouldft  take  knowledge 
of  me,  feeing  I  am  a  firanger  ?  And  Boat  an- 
fwered  and  faid  unto  her,  It  hath  fully  been 
fhewed  me  all  that  thou  hafl  done  unto  thy  mo- 
"  ther-in-law  fince  the  death  ©f  thine  hufband : 
**  and  how  thou  haft  left  thy  fathcr  and  thy  mo*- 
ther,  and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come 
unto  a  people  which  thou  knewefl  not  bere- 
*'  tofore.  Th€  Lord  recompenfe  thy  work,  and  a 
**  füll  revvard  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of 
**  Ifrael,  under  whofe  wings  thou  art  come  to  trufl. 
*'  Then  fhe  faid,  Let  me  find  favour  in  thy  fight, 
my  lord,  fbr  that  thou  hafl  comforted  me,  and 
for  that  thou  haft  fpoken  friendly  unto  thine 
handmaid,  tbough  1  be  not  like  unto  one  of 
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*'  thine  handmaidens.  And  Boaz  faid  unto  tiet, 
*•  At  meal-time  come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the 
"  bread,  and  dip  thy  morfel  in  the  vinegar.  And 
''  fhe  fat  befide  the  reapers :  and  he  reached  her 
"  parched  com,  and  ftie  did  eat,  and  was  fufficed, 
**  and  left*  And  when  (he  was  rifen  up  to  glean, 
"  Boaz  commandcd  his  young  men^  faying,  Let 
"  her  glean  even  among  the  fheaves,  and  reproach 
^  her  not.  And  let  fall  alfo  ferne  of  the  handfuls 
"  of  purpofe  for  her,  and  leave  tliem,  thatflie  may 
"glean  them^  and  rebuke  her  not.  So  Ihe  glean- 
"  ed  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  fhe 
"  had  gleaned :  and  it  was  about  an  ephah  of 
"  barley. 

"  And  fhe  took  it  up,  and  went  into  the  city : 
**  and  her  mother-in-law  faw  what  fhe  had  glean- 
^*  ed  :  and  fhe  brought  forth,  and  gave^o  her  that 
"  fhe  had  referved,  after  (he  was  fufficed.  And 
**  her  mother-*in-law  faid  unto  her,  Where  hafl 
**  thou  gleaned  to  day  ?  and  where  wroughteft 
**  thou  ?  blefTed  be  he  that  did  take  knowledge  of 
*'  thee.  And  flie  fhewed  her  mother^in-law  with 
"  whom  fhe  had  wrought,  and  faid,  The  man's 
"  namc  with  whom  I  wrought  to  day,  is  Boaz. 
"  And  Naomi  faid  unto  her  daughter*in-law, 
"  Bleffed  be  he  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  left  off 
•*  his  kindnefs  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  And 
"  Naomi  faid  unto  her,  The  man  is  near  of  kin 
••  unto  US,  one  of  our  next  kinfmen.  And  Ruth 
'*  the  Moabitefs  faid,  He  faid  unto  me  alfo,  Thou 
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''  (halt  keep  fad  by  my  young  men,  until  they 
^  have  ended  all  my  harveft.  An4  Naomi  faid 
**  unto  Ruth  her  daughter*in-law,  It  is  good,  my 
daughter,  that  thou  go  out  with  his  maidens» 
that  they  meet  thee  not  in  any  other  field.  So 
(he  kept  faft  by  the  maidens  of  fioaz  to  glean, 
unto  the  end  of  barley-harveft^  and  of  wheat- 
'*  harveft  ;  and  dwelt  with  her  mother-in-law. 

"  Then  Naomi  her  mother-in-law  faid  unto  her, 
**  My  daughter,  (hall  I  not  feek  reft  for  thee,  that 
it  may  be  well  with  thee?  And  now  is  not 
Boaz  of  our  kindred,  with  whofe  maidens  thou 
waft?  Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley  to  night 
in  the  threfhing-floor.  Wäfh  thyfelf  therefore, 
and  anoint  thee,  and  put  thy  raiment  upon  thee, 
and  get  thee  down  to  the  floor :  but  make  not 
thyfelf  known  unto  the  man,  until  he  (hall  have 
**  done  eating  and  drinking.  And  it  (hall  be  when 
'^  he  lieth  down,  that  thou  (halt  mark  the  place 
^^  where  he  (hall  lie,  and  thou  (hall  go  in,  and  un- 
"  Cover  his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down,  and  he  will 
**  teil  thee  what  thou  (halt  do.  And  (he  faid  un- 
"  to  her,  All  that  thou  fayeft  unto  me,  I  will  do. 

"  And  (he  went  down  unto  the  floor,  and  did 
^*  according  to  all  that  her  mother*in-law  bade 
"  her.  And  when  Boax  had  catcn  and  drunk, 
"  and  his  heart  was  merry,  he  went  to  lie  down 
"  at  the  end  of  the  heap  of  com :  and  (hc  came 
**  foftly,  and  uncovered  his  feet,  and  laid  her 
'*  down. 

«'  And 
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"  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  midnight,  that  the 
**  man  was  afraid,  and  tumed  himfelf :  and  be- 
**  hold,  a  woman  lay  at  his  feet.  And  he  faid, 
"  Who  art  thou  ?  And  Ihe  anfwered,  I  am  Ruth 
**  thine  handmaid :  fpread  therefore  thy  fkivt  over 
^*  thine  handmaid,  for  thou  art  a  near  kinfman. 
**  And  he  faid,  Bleffed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,  my 
*•  daughter :  for  thou  haft  fhewed  more  kindnefs 
"  in  the  latter  end,  than  at  the  bcginning,  inaf- 
mucb  as  thou  followedft  not  young  men,  whe- 
ther  poor  or  rieh.  And  now,  my  daughter, 
fear  not,  I  will  do  to  thee  all  that  thou  requi- 
*^  reft :  for  all  the  city  of  my  people  doth  know, 
**  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  woman.  And  now  it 
is  true,  that  I  am  thy  near  kinfman :  howbeit 
there  is  a  kinfman  nearer  than  I.  Tarry  this 
**  night,  and  it  fhall  be  in  the  moming,  that  if  he 
^*  will  perform  unto  thee  the  part  of  a  kinfman, 
**  well,  let  him  do  the  kinfman' s  part ;  but  if  he 
"  will  not  do  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee,  then 
will  I  do  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee,  as  thq 
**  Lord  liveth  :  lie  down  until  the  morning. 

And  ihe  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morning: 
and  flie  rofe  up  before  one  could  know  another. 
^  And  he  faid,  Let  it  not  be  known  that  a  woman 
came  into  the  fioor.  Alfo  he  faid,  Bring  the 
"•*  vail  that  thou  haft  upon  thee,  and  hold  it.'  And 
when  (he  held  it,  he  meafured  fix  meafures  of 
barley,  and  laid  it  on  her  v  and  flie  went  into 
the  city.    And  when  fhe  came  to  her  mother- 
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^  in-law,  fhe  faid,  Who  art  thoü,  my  daughter  ? 
"  And  fhe  told  het  all  that  the  man  had  done  to 
*'  her.  And  fhe  faid,-  Thefe  fix  meaÄures  of  bar- 
ley  gave  ht  me ;  for  he  faid  to  mfe,  Go  not 
empty  unto  thy  mother-in-law.  Then  faid  fhe, 
"  Sit  fliH,  my  daughter,  untü  thou  know  how  ther 
*•  matter  will  fall :  fot  the  man  will  not  be  in  rcfV, 
until  he  have  finifhed  the  thing  this  day. 

Then  \vent  Boaz  up  to  the  gate,  and  fat  hini 

**'  down  there :  and  bchold,  the  kinfman  of  whoiiif 

Boa?:  fpake,  came  by  ;  unto  ^Vhom  he  faid.  Ho, 

^  fuch  a  one^  turn  afide,  fit  döwn  here..     And  he 

•'  turned  afide,  and  fat  down.     And  be  took  ten 

*^  men  of  the  eiders  of  the  city,  and  faid,  Sit-yö 

**  down  herc.     And  they  fat  down.     And  he  faid 

•*  unto  tbe  kinfman,  Naomi  that  is  come  again  ouf 

**  of  the  country  of  Moab,  felleth  a  parcel  of  land, 

"  which  was  our  brothcr  Elimelech's.      And  I 

**  tbought  to  advertife  thee,  faying,  Buy  it  before 

♦•  the  inhabitants,  and  before  the  eiders  of  my 

^  people.     If  thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem  it ;  but 

"  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  teil  me,  that  I 

roay  know  :  for  there  is  none  to  redeem  it  be- 

fide  thee,  and  I  am  after  th)ee.     And  he  faid,  I 

"  will  redeem   it.     Then    faid  Boaz^  What  day 

**  thou  buyeft  the  field  of  the  band  of  Naomi,  thoü 

mufl:  buy  k  alfo  of  Ruth  the  Moabitefs,  the  wift 

of  the  dead,  to  raife  up  the  name  of  the  dead 

upon  bis  inheritance.     And  the  kinfman  faid,  I 

cannot  redeem  it  for  myfelf,  left  I  mar  mine 
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"  own  inheritance  :  redeem  thou  my  right  tp  thy* 
"  felf,  for  I  cannot  redeem  it.  Now  this  was  the 
f*  manner  in  former  time  in  Ifrael,  concerning  re* 
deeming,  and  concerning  changing,  for  to  con^ 
firm  all  things :  A  man  plurked  ofF  bis  Ihoe,  and 
gave  it  to  his  neighbour :  and  this  was  a  tefti* 
mony  in  Ifrael.  Therefore  the  kinfmaji  faid 
*'  »unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee :  fo  he  drew  off  his 
**  ftioe. '  And  Boaz  faid  unto  the  eiders,  and  unto 
"  all  the  pepple,  Ye  ajre  witneffes  this  day,  that  I 

V  l^avc  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech's,  and  all 
*•  that  ^vas  Chilion's,  and  Mahlon's,  of  the  band 
^*  of  Naomi.     Moreover,  Ruth  the  Moabitefs,  the 

wife  of  Mahlon,  have  I  purchafed  to  be  my 
wife,  to  raife  up  the  pame  of  the  dfsad  upon  his 
inheritance,  jthat  the  pame  of  the  dead  be  not 
cut  off  from  ^mong  bis  brethren,  and  from  the 
gate  of  bis  place  :  ye  ar^  witneffes  this  day. 
And  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  gate,  and 
**  the  eiders  fa^d,  We  ^re  witneffes:  The  Lord 
"  make  the  \voman  that  is  come  into  thine  hpufe, 
M  like  Rachel,  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did  build 
f*  the  houfe  of  Ifrael:  and  do  thou  worthily  ii) 
^*  Ephratah,  and  be  famous  in  Beth-lehem.  And 
"  let  thy  houfe  be  like  the  houfe  of  Pharez  (whom 
f*  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah)  of  the  feed  which  the 

V  Lord  fhall  give  thee  of  this  young  woman. 

ff  So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  fhe  was  bis  wife :  and 
f*  when  he  went  in  unto  her,,  the  Lord  gave  her 

V  conception,  and  flie  bare  ^  fon.    And  the  wo-  ^ 

"  men 
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**  men  faid  unto  Naomi,  BleiTed  be  the  Lord, 
'*  which  hath  not  left  thee  this  day  without  a  kinf-^ 
''  man,  that  his  name  may  be  famous  in  IfraeL 
**  And  he  fhall  be  unto  thee  a  reftorer  of  thy  life, 
**  and  a  nouriflier  of  thine  old  age  :  for  thy  daugh- 
"  ter-in-law  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to 
**  thee  than  feven  fons,  hath  born  him.  And 
^  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her  bofom, 
"  and  became  nurfe  unto  it  *." 

The  dramatic  mode  is  far  from  being  fo  agree- 
able  in  relating  bare  hiftorical  fafts.  Take  the  fol* 
lowing  example. 

"  Wherefore  Nathan  fpake  unto  Bath-fheba  the 
**  mother  of  Solomon,  faying,  Haft  thou  not  heard 
*'  that  Adonijah  the  fon  of  Haggith  doth  reign, 
"  and  David  our  lord  knoweth  it  not  ?  Now 
**  therefore  come,  let  me,  I  pray  thee,  give  thee 
"  counfel,  that  thou  mayft  fave  thine  own   life, 

and  the  life  of  thy  fon  Solomon.     Go,  and  get 

thee  in  unto  king   David,   and  fay  unto  him, 

Didfl  not  thou,  my  lord  O  king,  fwear  unto 
**  thine  handmaid,  faying,  Affuredly  Solomon  thy 

fon  fhall  reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall  fit  upon 

my  throne  ?  Why  then  doth  Adonijah  reign  ? 
**  Behold,  while  thou  yet  talkeft  there  with  the 

king,  I  alfo  will  come  in  after  thee,  and  confirm 

thy  words. 
And  Bath-fheba  went  in  unto  the  king,  into 

the  Chamber :  and  the  king  was  vcry  old  ;  and 

"  Abifhag 

t  Ruth  i.  8«— iv.  16. 
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"  Abifhag  the  Shunaramite  miniftered  unto  the 
"  king.  And  Bath-fheba  bowed,  and  did  obei- 
**  fance  unto  the  king :  and  the  king  faid,  What 
**  wouldft  thou  ?  And  fhe  faid  unto  him,  My  lord, 
**  thou  fwareft  by  the  Lord  thy  God  unto  thine 
handmaid,  faying,  Affuredly  Solomon  thy  fon 
Ihall  reign  after  me,  and  he  fliall  fit  upon  my 
throne :  and  now  behold^  Adonijab  teigneth ; 
and  now  my  lord  the  king,  thou  knoweft  it  not. 
**  And  he  hath  flain  oxen,  and  fat  cattle,  and 
**  fheep  in  abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  fons 
of  the  king,  and  Abiathar  the  prieft,  and  Joab 
the  captain  of  the  hoft :  but  Solomon  thy  fer- 
vant  hath  he  not  calle^.  And  thou,  my  lord 
*  O  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Ifrael  are  upon  thee,  that 
"  thou  (houldft  teil  them  who  fhall  fit  on  the 
"  throne  of  my  lord  the  king  after  hlm.  Other- 
"  wife  it  fliall  come  to  pafs,  when  my  lord  the 
**  king  ftiall  fleep  with  his  fathers,  that  I  and  my 
^*  fon  Solomon  fliall  be  coünted  ofFenders. 

And  lo,  while  flie  yet  talked  with  the  king, 
Nathan  the  prophet  alfo  came  in.  And  they 
**  told  the  king,  faying,  fiehold,  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet. And  when  he  was  come  in  before  the 
king,  he  bowed  himfclf  before  the  king  with  his 
**  face  to  the  ground.  And  Nathan  faid,  My  lord 
O  king,  haft  thou  faid,  Adonijah  fliall  reign  iaf- 
ter  me,  and  he  fliall  fit  upon  my  throne  ?  For 
*'  he  is  gone  down  this  day,  and  hath  flain  oxen^ 
^^  and  faf  cattle,  and  flieep  in  aburidance,  and  Hath 

"  caUed 
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^'  oalled  all  the  king's  fons»  and  the  captains  of 
*^  the  hoft,  and  Abiathar  the  prieft ;  and  behold, 
*^  they  eat  and  drink  before  him,  and  fay,  God 
**  fave  king  Adonijah.  But  me,  even  rae  thy  fer- 
**  vant,  and  Xadok  the  prieft,  and  Benaiah  the  fon 
*^  of  Jehoiada,  and  thy  fervant  Soloraon  hath  he 
^^  not  called.  Is  this  thing  done  by  my  lord  the 
**  king,  and  thou  haft  not  fhewed  it  unto  thy  fer- 
"  vant  who  Ihould  fit  on  the  throne  of  nny  lord 
**  the  king  after  him  ? 

"  Then  king  David  anfwered  and  faid.  Call  me 
**  Bath-fheba :  and  flie  came  into  the  king's  pre- 
"  fence,  and  ftood  before  the  king.  And  the  king 
**  fware,  and  faid,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  that  hath 
"  redeemed  my  foul  out  of  all  diftrefs,  even  as  I 

fware  unto  thee  by  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  fay- 

ing^  Afluredly  Solomon  thy  fon  fhall  i-eign  after 
^*  me»  and  he  fhall  fit  upon  my  throne  in  my  ftead } 
"  even  fo  will  I  certainly  do  this  day.  Then 
**  Bath-flieba  bowed  with  her  face  to  the  eartb^ 
•^  and  did  rever^nce  to  the  king,  and  faid,-Let  ihy 

lord  king  David  live  for  ever. 

And  king  David  faid,  Call  me  Xadok  the  prieft, 
^*  and  Nathan  the  prophet^  and  Benaiah  the  foi^ 
"  of  Jehoiada.  And  they  came  before  the  king. 
**  The  king  alfo  faid  unto  them>  Take  with  you 
"  the  fervants  of  your  lord,  and  caufe  Solomon  my 
•*  fon  to  ride  upon  mine  own  müle,  and  bring  him 
"  down  to  Gihon.  And  let  Zadok  the  prieft,  and 
*♦  Nathan  the  propbet,  apoint  him  there  king  over 

"  Ifrael: 
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*^  Ifrad :  and  bbw  yc  with  the  trumpet,  and 
'*  fay,,  God  fave  king  Solomon.  Then  y^  ftiall 
^*  come  up  after  him,  that  he  may  conae  and  fit 
upon  my  throne ;  for  he  fhall  be  king  in  my 
ftead:  and  I  have  appoint^d  him  to  be  ruler 
'*  over  Ifrael,  and  over  Judah.  And  Benaiah  the 
**  fon  of  Jehoiada  anfwered  the  king,  and  faid, 
**  Amen :  the  Lord  God  of  my  lord  the  king  fay 
**  fo  too.  As  the  Lord  hath  been  with  my  lord 
*'  the  king,  even  fo  be  he  with  Solomon,  and  make 
**  his  throne  greater  than  the  throne  of  my  lord 
^*  king  David.  So  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan 
^  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada, 
^  and  the  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites,  went 
*^  down  gnd  caufed  Solomon  to  ride  upon  king 
^*  Dayid^s  mule,  and  brought  him  to  Gihon.  And 
'*  Zadok  the  priell  took  an  hom  of  oil  out  of  the 
*'  tabernacle,  and  anointed  SolonH>n :  and  they 
^  blew  the  trumpet,  and  all  the  people  faid,  God 
^  fave  king  Solomon.  And  all  the  people  came 
^'  up  after  him,  and  the  people  piped  with  pipes, 
**  and  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  fo  that  the  earth 
**  rent  with  the  fbund  of  them. 

And  Adonijah,  and  all  the  guefts  that  were 
with  him,  heard  it,  as  they  had  made  an  end  of 
eating :  and  when  Joab  heard  the  found  of  the 
trumpet,  he  faid,  Wherefore  is  this  noife  of  the 
city,  being  in  an  uproar?  And  while  he  yet 
^  fpake,  behold,  Jonathan  the  fon  of  Abiathar  the 
**  priefl  came,  and  Adonijah  faid  unto  him,  Come 
Vol.  L  N  "  in. 
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in,  for  thou  art  a  yaliant  man,  and  bringeft  good 
tidings.  And  Jonathan  anfwered  and  faid  to 
Adonijah,  Verilj  our  lord  king  David  liath 
made  Solomon  king.  And  the  king  has  fent 
**  with  him  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the  pro- 
**  phet,  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada,  and  the 
**  Cherethites,  and  the  Pelethites,  and  they  havc 
*'  caufed  him  to  ride  upon  the  king^s  mule.  And 
^*  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the  prophet  have 
**  anointed  him  king  in  Gihon :  and  they  are  come 
**  up  from  thenoe  rejoicing,  fo  that  the  city  rang 
'^  again :  this  is  the  noife  that  ye  have  heard. 
^^  And  alfo  Solomon  litteth  on  the  throne  of  the 
**  kingdom.  And  moreover  the  king's  fervants 
'*  came  to  blefs  our  lord  king  David,  faying,  God 
**  make  the  name  of  Solomon  better  than  thy 
name,  and  make  his  throne  greater  than  thy 
throne :  and  the  king  bowed  himfelf  upon  the 
bed.  And  alfo  thus  faid  the  king,  Blefled  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  which  hath  given  one 
**  to  fit  on  my  throne  this  day,  mine  eyes  even 
fipeing  it.  And  all  the  gueits  that  were  with 
Adonijah  were  afraid,  and  rofe  up,  and  went 
<*  every  man  his  way  *." 

In  the  example  here  given  are  found  frequent 
repetitions  ;  not  however  by  the  fame  perfon,  but 
by  different  perfons  who  have  occafion  in  the  courfe 
of  the  incidents  to  fay  the  fame  things ;  which  is 

natural 

*  I  Kings  i.  II.— 49, 
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natural  in  the  dramatic  mode,  whete  things  are 
reprefented  precifely  as  they  were  tranfaded.  In 
that  view,  Homer' s  repetitions  are  a  beauty,  not  a 
blemifh ;  for  they  are  confined  to  th§  dramatic 
part,  and  never  occur  in  the  narrative.  In  the 
a4th  chapter  of  Genefis,  there  is  a  repetition  pre- 
cfifely  in  the  manner  of  Homer. 

But  the  dramatic  mode  of  compofition,  however 
pleaiingy  is  tedious  and  intolerable  in  a  long  hif^ 
tory.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  new  appetites 
and  new  pafiions  arife  ;  men  come  to  be  involved 
with  each  other  in  various  connedtions  ;  incidents 
4md  events  multiply,  and  hiftory*becomes  intricate 
by  an  endlefs  variety  of  circumftances.  Dialogue, 
accordingly,  is  more  fparingly  ufed,  and  in  hiftory 
piain  narration  is  mixed  with  it.  Narration  is  as 
it  were  the  ground-work,  and  dialogue  is  raifed 
upon  it,  like  flowers  in  embroidery.  Homer  is 
admitted  by  all  to  be  the  great  mafter  in  that  mode 
of  compofition.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfeft  in  that 
refpeft  than  the  Iliad.  The  Odyfley  is  far  inferior  ; 
and  to  guard  myfelf  againft  the  cenfure  of  the  un- 
diftingüifhing  admirers  of  Homer,  a  tribe  extremely 
formidable,  I  call  to  my  aid  a  celebrated  critic« 
whofe  fuperior  tafte  and  judgment  never  was  difput- 
ed.  •"  The  Odyfley,"  fays  Longinus,  **  (hows  how 
"  natural  it  is  for  a  writer  of  a  great  genius,  in  his 
"  declining  age,  to  fink  down  to  fabulous  narration ; 
"  for  that  Homer  compofed  the  Odyfley  after  the 
**  Iliad,  is  evident  from  many  circumflances.     As 
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**  the  Uiad  was  compofed  while  his  genius  was  in 
*'  its  greatefl  vigour,  the  ftruöure  of  that  work 
is  dramatic  and  fttU  of  adlion  ;  the  Odyfley,  on 
the  contrary,  is  mofUy  employed  in  narration, 
^*  proceeding  from  the  coldnefs  of  old  age«  In 
^*  that  later  compofition,  Homer  may  be  compared 
''  to  the  fetting  fun,  which  has  ftill  the  fame  great«- 
**  nefs,  but  not  the  fame  ardor  or  force.  We  fcc 
"  not  in  the  Odyfley  that  fublime  of  the  Uiad» 
which  conilantly  proceeds  in  the  fame  animap 
ted  tone,  that  ftrong  tide  of  motions  and  paf- 
iions  flowing  fuccefiively  like  waves  in  a  ftonn. 
But  Homer,  lilce  the  ocean,  is  great,  even  whea 
he  ebbs,  and  lofes  himfelf  in  narration  and  in*- 
credible  fidions  ;  witnefs  his  defcription  of  tem« 
pefts,  the  adventures  of  Ulyflcs  with  Polypbc- 
**  mus  the  Cyclops,  and  many  others  *.*' 

The  narrative  mode  came  in  time  fo  to  prevailt 
that  in  a  long  chain  of  hiftory,  the  writer  com- 
monly  Icaves  off  dialogue  ahogether.  Early  wri- 
ters  of  that  kind  appear  to  have  had  very  little 
judgment  in  diftinguifliing  capital  faäs  from  mi- 
nute  circumftances,  fuch  as  can  be  fupplied  by  the 
reader  without  being  mentioned.  The  hiftory.of 
the  Trojan  war  by  Dares  Phrygitts  is  a  curious  in- 

ftance 

*  The  PVgrim^s  Pngrefs^  am}  RM/om  Crwfoe^  g^^^at  favoo- 
rites  of  the  vulgär,  are  compofed  in  a  ftyle  enliYoned  like  that 
of  Homer,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  the  dnimatic  and  narrative  f 
and  upon  that  account»  chiefly»  have  been  tranilated  into  feve» 
xal  European  languages« 
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ftance  of  that  cold  and  creeping  manner  of  com- 
pofition.  Take  the  following  pafTage.  Hercule» 
having  made  a  defceat  upon  Troy,  flew  King  Lao« 
medoD,  and  made  a  prefent  of  Hefione^  the  king's 
daughter,  to  Telamon  his  companion.  "  Priamus, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Troy  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  Laomedon,  fent  Antenor  to  de- 
mand  his  filier  Hefione«  Our  author  proceeds  in 
th6  following  mannner :  '^  Antenor,  as  command- 
*^  ed  by  Friamud,  took  fliipping,  and  failed  to  Mag- 
•^  ncfia,  where  Peleus  refided.  Pelcus  entertain- 
<'  ed  him  hofpitably  three  days,  and  the  fourth 
day  demanded  whence  he  came«  Antenor  faid» 
that  he  was  ordered  by  Priamus  to  demand  from 
•*  the  Greeks,  that,  they  fhould  reftore  Hefione. 
**  When  Peleus  heard  this  he  was  angry,  becaufe 
*•  it  concemed  his  faraily,  Telamon  being  his  bro- 
'*  ther;  and  ordered  the  ambaflador  to  depart. 
**  Antenor,  without  delay,  retired  to  his  Ihip,  apd 
**  failed  to  Salamis,  where  Telamon  refided,  and 
**  demanded  of  him,  that  he  fhould  reftore  He-. 
**  fione  to  her  brother  Priamus,  as  it  was  unjuft  to 
^*  detain  fo  long  in  fervitude  a  young  woman  of 
*♦  royal  birth.  Telamon  anfwered,  that  he  had 
*•  done  nothing  to  Priamus ;  and  that  he  would 
**  not  reftore  what  he  had  received  as  a  reward 
"  for  his  valour ;  and  ordered  Antenor  to  leave 
**  the  ifland.  Antenor  went  to  Achaia  ;  and  fail- 
^^  ing  from  thence  to  Caftor  and  PoUux,  demanded 
^  of  thcm  to  fatisfy  Priamus,  by  reftoring  to  him 
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**  his  fifler  Hefione.     Caftor  and  PoUux  denied 

*♦  that  they  had  done  any  injury  ta  Friamus,  but 

^*  that  Laomedon  had  firft  injured  them ;  order- 

**  ing  Antenor  to  depart.     From  thence  he  failed 

to  Neftor  m  Pylus,  telling  him  the  caufc  of  hii 

Coming ;  which  when  Neftor  heard,  he  begiui^ 

**  to  exclaim,  how  Antenor  dürft  fet  his  foot  in 

'^  Greece,  feeing  the  Greeks  were  firft  injuted  jbiy 

"  the  Phrygians.     When  Antenor  found  that  he 

'<  had  obtained  nothing,  and  that  Priamus  was  c(m- 

*^  tumelioufly  treated,  he  went  on  fhipboard,  and 

*<  returned  home.''     The  Roman  hiftories,  before 

the  time  of  Cicero  are  chronicies  merely.     Cato, 

Fabius  Pidor,  and  Fifo,  confiaed  themfelvesi  to 

naked  fads  ^.     In  the  Augußa  Hißori^  fcriptores 

we  find  nothing  but  a  jejune  narrative  of  faäs^ 

commonly  Tery  little  iqt^refting,  concerning  a  de- 

generate  people,  without  a  fingle  incident  that-can 

roufe  the  imagination,  or  exercife  the  judgment. 

The  monkiih  hiftories  are  all  of  theni  compofed  in 

the  fame  manner  f, 

The 

♦  Cicero  ^e  Oratore,  lib.  ii.  N®  5. 

f  Euripid^s,  in  bis  Phcenicians,  introduces  C^dipus,  under 

fentence  of  banifhinent,  and  blind,  calling  for  bis*  ftafiF,  bi$ 

^augbter  Antigone  putting  it  in  his  band  and  direfting  every 

ftep»  to  keep  him  from  ftumbling.     Such  minute  circumilan- 

'  cesy  like  what  are  frequent  in  Richardfon's  novels»  tend  in- 

deed  to  make  the  reader  conceive  bimfelf  to  be  a  fpe^ator  ^ : 

but  whether  that  advantage  be  not  ropre  than  over-balance4 

by  the  languor  of  a  creeping  x^arratiycy  ms^y  be  juftly  doubU 

pd.  ' 

f  See  Elements  pf  Critxcifmi  cb.  ii,  put  x.  fe<St.  7. 
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The  dry  narrative  manner  being  very  little  in- 
terefting  or  agreeable,  a  tafte  for  embellifliment 
ptompted  fome  writers  to  be'^copious  and  verbofe. 
Saxo  GrammaticuSy  who  in  the  I2th  Century  com- 
pofed  in  Latin  a  hiftory  of  Denmark,  furprifingly 
pure  for  that  early  period,  is  extrcrndy  verbofe, 
and  füll  of  tautologies.  Such  a  ftyle,  at  any  rate 
unpleafanty  is  intolerable  in  a  modern  tongue,  be- 
fore  it  is  enriched  with  a  ftock  of  phrafes  for  ex- 
preffing  aptly  the  great  variety  of  incidents  that 
enter  into  hiftory,  Take  the  foUowing  example 
out  of  an  endlefs  number.  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
iandy  having  the  young  Queen  of  Naples  in  view 
for  a  wife,  deputed  three  men,  in  charafter  of  am- 
bafladors,  to  vifit  her,  and  to  an/wer  certain  que^ 
ßions  contained  in  curious  and  exquißte  inßruälions 
for  taking  a  furvey  ofber  per/on,  complexion^  läc^ 
as  expreffed  by  BacoH  in  his  life  of  that  prince. 
One  of  the  inftruöions  was,  to  procure  a  piclure  of* 
the  Queen,  which  onfe  would  think  could  not  re- 
quire  many  words,  yet  behold  the  inftrudion  it-r 
felf.  "  The  King's  faid  fervants  fliall  alfo,  at  their 
comyng  to  the  parties  of  Spayne,  diligently  eq- 
quere  for  fome  conynge  paynter  having  good 
experience  in  making  and  paynting  of  vifages 
"  and  portretures,  and  fuche  oon  they  Ihall  ^ak^ 
*^  with  them  to  the  place  where  the  faid  Quuins 
"  make  their  abode,  to  the  intent  that  the  jpaid 
"  paynter  maye  draw  a  pifture  of  the  vifage  and 
"  femblance  of  the  faid  young  Quinc,  as  like  upto 
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**  her  aa  it  ctn  or  niäy  he  convenientij  doofif  which 
^*  piäüre  and  Image  they  fhall  fubftantially  note, 
**  and  marke  in  erery  poonte  and  circumftance, 
^*  foo  that  it  agree  iii  fimilitude  and  likene0e  M 
neair  as  it  may  poffible  to  the  y^ray  vifage,  coun^ 
tenance^  and  femblanee  of  the  iaid  Quine ;  and 
in  cafe  they  may  perceyve  that  the  payntcr,  at 
**  the  furil  or  fecond  making  thereof,  hath  not 
made  the  fame  perfaite  to  her  fimiiytude  and 
'^  likenefle,  or  that  he  hath  omitted  any  feiture  or 
^*  circumftance,  either  in  colours,  or  other  propor» 
^'  cions  of  the  faid  vifage,  then  they  fhall  caufe  die 
^^farne  paynter,  or  fome  other  the  moft  conyng 
^  paynter  that  they  can  gete  foo  oftentimes  to  re- 
^*  newo  and  reforme  the  fame  pidure^  tili  it  be 
^  made  perfaite,  and  agreeable  in  every  behalfe^ 
^  with  the  very  image  and  viiage  of  the  faid 
^  Qoine  *J^  After  this  fpecimen  fo  mach  appro» 
Ted  by  bis  Lordfhip,  one  will  not  be  furprifed  at 
the  flatnefs  of  the  hiftorical  ftyle  during  that  pe« 
fiod«    By  that  flatnefs  of  ftyle  Ix>rd  fiacon's  hifio- 

*  Tbe  fblUnring  pai&ge»  copi^  frora  an  Edinbttrgk  newf. 
pitper,  may  ahnoft  riral  this  eloquent  piece.  After  dUkning 
tliat  tlie  ftoft  was  intenie,  wfaich,  iäjt  the  writer,  renders  tia- 
▼dlittg  ytrj  dai^eroas  either  tn  tovn  or  caontrj,  he  proceeds 
thns ;  *^  We  woold  thercfore  recommend  it  to  fhopkeefiersi 
•*  and  dioie  whofe  hooies  are  clok  upon  the  fircets  or  bnes, 
^  to  Icatter  ailies  oppofite  to  thetr  doors  as  it  maj  be  a  means 
**  ef  prerenting  pafiengers  ftom  filling.  which  ther  are  in 
^  great  danger  ef  doin^  at  prefrnt,  from  the  flippinefi  of  the 
«  Mens»  where  that  pradke  is  not  fDllowed»** 


ty  of  Henry  VII,  finks  below  thc  gravity  ätiü  dig- 
Aity  öf  hiftory ;  partieularly  in  hi^  fimilee,  meta« 
fhöts^  tod  aliufioäs,  nö  lefs  diftänt  than  Üät.  Of 
Ttickin  Watböck  attd  bis  foUoWcrt,  h^  fäys,  "  that 
"  th^y  vrttt  now  like  fand  withoüt  liitte,  ill  bound 
"  togcthcr/'  Agaln,  **  Büt  Perkin,  adrifed  tö  keet> 
^*  hh  fircj  Which  hitbetto  burned  afi  ll  were  upön 
**  gteen  wood,  älive  with  cöntinüal  blowitlg,  failed 
^  again  to  Irelaiid/'  Again,  "  As  iii  the  tides  of 
*'  ptoplt  once  up,  there  want  not  commemly  ftlr- 
^  Iring  Winds  to  make  thtiA  mote  rougb,  fö  tbis 
>^{>eopk  did  light  upön  two  ringleaders  ör  cäp- 
•*  täins.'*  Agairt,  fpeaktng  of  tbe  Gofttilb  infur- 
gents,  änd  of  tbe  caufes  tbat  inflamed  tbem,  "  fiut 
••  now  tbefe  bubbles  by  much  ftitring  began  tö 
^'  lAeet,  as  they  ufed  to  do  on  tbe  top  of  watet,** 
Again,  fpeaking  of  Perkin,  "  And  as  it  faretb  with 
**  ftnöak,  tbat  never  lofeth  itfelf  tili  it  be  öt  tbe 
^  higbeft,  be  did  now  before  bis  <md  raife  bis  llile 
"  intytling  bimfelf  no  more  Ricbard  Duke  of  York, 
^'  but  Riebard  tbe  Föurtb,  King  öf  Eügland,"  He 
defdends  fometiities  fo  low  as  to  play  upon  words  ; 
witnefs  tbe  foUöwing  fpecch  made  for  Perkin  tö 
tbe  King  of  Scotland.  "  Kigb  and  mighty  King  f 
"^  your  Grace  may  be  pleafed  beningly  tö  bow 
^'  yöür  eats  tö  bear  the  tragedy  of  a  young  man 
"  that  by  rigbt  öught  to  hold  in  bis  band  the  ball 
*?  of  a  kingdöm,  but  by  fortüne  is  made  bimfelf  a 
^•ball,  toffed  from  mifery  to  mifery,  ahd  from 
**  place  to  pjace."     The  foUowing  is  a  ftrangely 

forced 
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» 

forced  allufion.  Talking  of  Margaret  Ducbefs  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  patronized  Lambert  Simnd 
and  Perkin  Warbeck,  he  fays,  **  It  is  the  ftrangeft 
^^  thing  in  the  world,  tbat  the  Lady  Margaret 
*'  ihould  now,  when  other  women  give  ovcr  child- 
'^  bearingy  bring  forth  two  fach  monfters,  be- 
^'  ing^  at  birth,  not  of  nine  or  ten  months,  but  of 
^^  many  years.  And  whereas  other  natural  mo- 
thers  bring  furth  children  weak,  and  not  able 
to  help  themfelveSy  fhe  bringeth  furth  tall  ftrip- 
lingSy  able,  foon  after  their  coming  into  the 
"  World,  to  bid  battle  to  mighty  kings."  I  ihould 
not  have  given  fö  jnany  inilances  of  puerilities  in 
eompofition,  were  they  not  the  Performance  of  a 
great  philofopher.  Low  indeed  muH  have  been 
the  taile  of  that  age,  when  it  infeded  its  greateft 
genius. 

The  perfedion  of  hiftorical  compofition,  which 
writers  at  laft  attain  to  after  wandering  through 
various  imperfed  modes,  is  a  relation  of  interefting 
fads  connedled  with  their  motives  and  confequen- 
ces.  A  hiilory  of  that  kind  is  truly  a  chain  of 
caufes  and  effeds.  The  hiftory  of  Thucydides,  and 
ftill  more  that  of  Tacitus,  are  fhining  inilances  of 
that  mode.  There  was  not  a  book  written  iiii 
France  corred  in  its  ftyle  before  the  year  1654, 
when  the  Lettres  Provinciales  appeared;  nor  a 
book  in  a  good  hiftorical  ftyle  before  the  hiftory  of 
the  confpiracy  againft  Venice  by  the  Abb6  St 
JleaL 

A 


i 
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A  language  in  its  original  poverty,  being  .defi- 
cient  in  ftrength  and  variety,  has  nothing  at  com- 
mand  for  enforcing  a  thougbt  bat  to  redouble  the 
expreffiqn.  Inftances  are  without  number  in  the 
Old  Teftament.  "  And  they  fay,  Hqw  doth  God 
knoWy  and  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Moft 
High?"  Again,  "  Thus  flialt  thou  fay  to  the 
•*  houfe  of  Jacob,  and  teil  to  the  children  of  If- 
rael.'*  Again,  "  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine* 
enemies,  and  an  adverfary  unto  thine  adverfa- 
"  ries."  Again,  "  To  know  wifdom  and  inftruc- 
**  tion,  to  perceive  the  words  of  underftanding,  to 
"  receive  the  inftrudion  of  wifdom."  "  She  lay- 
''  eth  her  hands  to  the  fpindle,  and  her  hands  hold 
**  the  diftaflf."  "  Put  away  from  thee  a  froward 
**  mputh,  and  perverfe  lips  put  far  from  thee.  Let 
**  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eye-lids 
**  look  ftraight  before  thee." 

Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  art  of 
literary  compofition ;  for  tili  the  latter  was  impro- 
ved,  there  were  no  modeis  for  ftudying  the  formen 
Cicero' s  oration  for  Kofcius  is  compofed  in  a  ftyle 
diffufe  and  highly  ornamented ;  which,  fays  Plu- 
tarch,  was  univerfally  approved,  becaufe  at  that 
time  the  ftyle  of  Afia,  introduced  into  Rome  with 
its  luxury,  was  in  high  vogue,  But  Cicero,  in  ^ 
journey  to  Greece,  where  he  leifurely  ftudied  Greek 
authors,  was  taught  to  prune  ofF  fuperfluities,  and 
to  purify  bis  ftyle,  which  he  did  to  a  high  degree 
of  refinement.      He  introduced   into  bis  native 

tongu^ 
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tongne  a  fweetnefs,  a  grace,  a  majefty,  that  fur^ 
prifed  the  world,  and  even  the  Romans  themfelyes. 
Gkero  obferves  with  great  regret,  thar  if  ambiüoa 
for  power  had  not  drawn  Julius  Caefar  from  the 
bar  to  command  legions,  he  would  have  become 
the  moft  complete  orator  in  the  world«  So  partial 
are  men  to  the  profeffion  in  which  they  excel. 
Eloquence  triumphs  in  a  populär  ailembly,  makes 
fbme  figure  in  a  court  of  law  compofed  of  many 
judges ;  very  little  where  there  is  but  a  fingle 
judge,  and  none  at  all  in  a  defpotic  government. 
Eloquence  flourilhed  in  the  republics  of  Athens 
and  of  .Rome ;  and  makes  fome  figure  at  prefent 
in  a  firitüh  Houfe  of  Commons. 

In  Athens  eloquence  could  not  but  fiourifli.  In 
an  alTembly  of  the  people,  confifting  of  5000  and 
upward,  where  eyery  individual  was  entitled  to 
give  bis  opinion,  the  certainty  of  employing  the 
taloit  of  eloquence,  was  a  ilrong  motive  with  every 
yoüng  man  of  ambition  to  ftudy  that  art.  In.  Bri- 
tain,  rery  few  are  certain  of  obtaining  a  feat  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  that  man  muft  have 
great  perfeverance  who  can  beftow  years  in  acqui- 
ring  an  art  that  he  may  never  have  occafion  to 
exercife.  The  eldeft  fons  of  peers  have  indeed  a 
nearer  profpedl  of  a  feat  in  the  upper  houfe  :  but 
young  men  of  quality  are  commonly  too  much  ad<» 
diöted  to  pleafure ;  and  many  of  them  come  not 
to  be  peers  tili  the  fire  of  youth  is  fpent.  I  am 
forry  to  add  another  reafon«    Hoquence  can  never 

make 


make  a  capital  figure,  but  where  patriiotifm  is  the 
ruling  paffion  ;  for  what  can  it  avail  atnong  men 
who  are  deaf  to  every  motive  but  what  contribute^ 
to  the  intereft  or  ambition  of  their  party  ?  When 
Demofthenes  commenced  bis  career  of  eloqucnce, 
patriotifm  made  a  figure  in  Athens,  though  it  was 
on  the  decline.  Had  that  great  orator  appeared 
more  early,  bis  authority  in  Athens  would  have 
been  fupreme  *. 

The  Greek  ftage  has  been  juiUy  admired  among 
all  polite  nations.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  in  particular  are  by  all  critics  held  to  be 
perfed  in  their  kind,  excellent  modeis  for  imita^ 
tion,  but  far  above  rivalihip.  If  the  Greek  ftage 
was  fo  early  brpught  to  maturity,  it  is  a  pheno- 
menon  not  a  little  fingular  in  the  progrefs  of  urts. 
The  Greek  tragedy  made  a  rapid  progi:efs  from 
Thefpes  to  Sophocle?  and  Euripides,  whofe  qom- 
pofitions  are  indeed  the  moft  complete  that  eyer 
were  exhibited  in  Greece:  but  whether  they  be 
really  fuch  mafterpieces  as  is  generally  thought, 
will  admit  fqme  doubt.  The  fubjeiä  i$  curiou? : 
and  the  candid  reader  will  give  attention. 

No 

*  £loquex\ce  h  n^ceflary  to  thofe  only  who  reqoeft,  not  to 
tliofe  who  commaod.  The  Spartansi  a  bold  and  firm  people, 
were  decifive  in  their  refolutionsi  and  of  few  words ;  whence 
the  laconic  ftyle.  Take  a  modern  indance  of  that  ftyle.  In 
the  year  1487,  caxifes  of  difcontent  anfing  between  O'Neal 
and  Tirconnel,  two  Irifli  chicftains,  the  former  wrote  to  the 
latter,  **  Send  me  tribute,  or  elfe.'*  The  latter  anftvisred«. 
•*  I  owe  you  nonc,  and  if." 
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No  human  voice  could  fill  the  Greek  theatre, 
which  was  fo  fpacious  as  to  contain  feveral  thou- 
fands  without  crowding.  A  brafs  pipe  was  in- 
vented  to  ftrengthcn  thc  voice ;  but  that  invention 
deftroyed  the  melody  of  pronunciation,  by  con-  / 
fining  the  voice  to  a  harfh  monotony.  The  pipc 
was  not  the  only  unpleafant  circumftance  :  every 
aftor  wore  a  mafk ;  for  what  end  or  purpofe  is  not 
explained.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  expreflions  of 
the  countenance  could  not  be  diftinäly  feen  by 
thofe  who  occupied  the  back  rows ;  and  a  maik 
poffibly  was  thought  neceflary  in  order  to  put  all 
the  Citizens  upon  a  level.  But  without  prying  in- 
to  the  caufe,  let  us  only  figure  an  aftor  with  a 
maik  and  a  pipe.  He  may  reprefent  tolerably  ä 
fimple  incident  or  piain  thought,  fuch  as  are  the 
materials  of  an  Italian  opera ;  but  the  voice,  coun- 
tenance, and  geftures,  are  indifpenfable  in  expref- 
fing  refined  fentiments,  and  the  more  delicate  tones 
of  paffion. 

Where  then  lies  the  charm  in  ancient  tragedies 
that  captivated  all  ranks  of  men  ?  Greek  tragedies 
are  more  aöive  than  fentimental;  they  contain 
many  judicious  refledions  on  morals,  manners,  and 
upon  life  in  general ;  but  no  fentiments  except 
what  are  piain  and  obvious.  The  fubjeds  are  of 
the  fimpleft  kind,  fuch  as  give  rife  to  the  paflions  of 
hope,  fear,  love,  hatred,  envy,  and  revenge,  in  their 
moft  ordinary  exertions :  no  intricate  or  delicate 
fituation  to  occafion  any  fingular  emotion ;  no  gra- 

dual 


dual  fwelling  and  fubfiding  of  pafiion ;  and  feldom 
any  confiiä  between  different  paffions.     I  would 
not  however  be  underftood  as  meaning  to  depre- 
ciate  Greek  tragedies.     They  are  indeed  wonder- 
ful  produdions  of  genius,  confidering  that  the 
Greeks  at  that  period  were  but  beginning  to  e- 
merge  from  roughnefs  and  barbarity  into  a  tafle 
fbr  literature.    The  compofitions  of  -^Ifchylus,  So- 
phocles,  and  Euripides,  muft  häve  been  highly  re- 
lifhed  among  a  people  who  had  no  idea  of  any 
thing  more   perfed  :   we  judge  by  comparifon, 
and  every  work  is  held  to  be  perfcft  that  has  no 
rival.     It  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  in 
view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialogue  which  chiefly 
enchanted  the  Athenians,  nor  yariety  in  the  paf- 
fions reprefented,  nor  perfedion  in  the  adors,  but 
machinery  and  pompous  decoration,  accompanied 
with  exqiüfite  mufic.    That  thcfe  particulars  were 
carried  to  the  greateft  height,  we  may  with  cer- 
tainty  conclude  from  the  extravagant  fums  be- 
ftowed  on  them:  the  exhibiting  a  fingle  tragedy 
was  more  expenfive  to  the  Athenians  than  their 
fleet  or  their  army  in  any  fingle  campaign. 

One  would  imagine,  however,  that  thefe  com- 
pofitions are  too  fimple  to  enchant  for  ever ;  as 
without  variety  in  adion,  fentiment,  and  pafiion, 
the  ftage  will  not  continuc  long  a  favourite  cnter- 
tainment :  and  yet  we  find  not  a  fingle  improve- 
ment  attempted  after  the  days  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.    This  may  appear  a  matter  of  wonder 

at 
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at  firft  View.  But  the  wonder  vanifhes  upon  con* 
fidering,  that  the  manner  of  Performance  preveiit^ 
ed  abfolutely  any  improvement.  A  fluAuation  of 
paflion  and  refined  fentiments  would  have  made 
no  figure  on  the  Greek  ftage.  Imagine  the  dif- 
eording  fcene  between  Brutus  and  CaffiuSy  in  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  to  be  there  exhibited,  or  the  handker^ 
Chief  in  the  Moor  of  Venice :  how  flight  would 
be  their  effed*,  when  pronounced  in  a  maik^  and 
through  a  pipe  ?  The  workings  of  nature  upoa 
the  countenance  and  the  flexions  of  voice  expref- 
five  of  yarious  fedings,  fo  deeply  affeding  in  mo- 
dern reprefentation,  would  have  been  entirely  loft. 
If  a  great  geniui&  had  ari£en  with  talents  for  com- 
pofing  a  pathetic  tragedj  in  perfedion,  he  would 
have  made  no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edifice  muft 
have  been  ere Aed  of  a  moderate  fixe :  new  players 
muft  have  been  trained  to  ad  without  a  msik,  and 
to  pronounce  in  their  own  voice.  And,  after  all, 
there  remained  a  greater  miracle  ftill  to  be  wrought, 
namely,  a  total  reformation  of  tafte  in  the  people 
of  Athens.  In  one  word,  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  was  fuited  to  the  manner  of  ading, 
and  that  manner  excluded  all  improvements. 

In  compofing  a  tragedy,  the  Grecian  writers 
feem  to  have  had  no  aim  but  to  exhibit  on  the 
ftage  fome  known  event  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  haVe 
happened.  To  give  a  diftind  notion  of  the  event 
before-hand,  a  perfon  introduced  on  the  ftage  re- 
lated every  incident  to  the  audience;  and  that 

perfon 


perfon  fometimes  gave  a  particular  account  of  all 
that  was  to  happen  during  the  adtion,  which  feem9 
to  me  a  very  idle  thing.  This  fpeech  was  term- 
ed  tbe  pr^logue.  There  was  no  notion  of  an  in- 
vented  fable,  by  which  the  audience  might  be  kept 
in  fufpenfe  durmg  the  adtion.  In  a  word,  a  Greek 
tragedy  refembles  in  every  refpedl  a  hiftory-pic- 
ture,  in  which  is  reprefented  fome  event  known  to 
all  the  World.  Thus  we  fec  the  fame  fubjedl 
handled  by  difFerent  tragic  writers,  each  ihowing 
his  genius  in  the  manner  of  reprefenting  it.  Shake- 
fpeare's  hiftorical  plays  are  all  of  the  fame  kind. 
Bat  the  entertainment  afforded  by  fuch  a  compo- 
fition  ts  far  inferior  to  what  arifes  from  an  unknowii 
ftory,  where  every  incident  is  new,  where  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  audience  are  kept  in  conftant  agi- 
tation,  and  where  all  is  fufpendedtUl  the  final  con- 
clufion. 

From  thefe  prcmifes  an  inference  may  with  cer- 
tainty  be  drawn,  that  delicacy  of  täfte  and  feeling 
wcre  büt  faintly  known  among  the  Greeks,  even 
T<rhen  they  made  the  greateft  figure.  Mufic,  in- 
deed,  may  be  fuccefsfully  employed  in  a  fcntimea- 
tal  tragedy ;  but  pomp  and  fplendoiir  avail  no- 
thing. A  fpeftator  deeply  afTeded  is  regardlefs  of 
decoration.  I  appeal  to  the  reproving  fcene  be- 
tween  Hamlet  and  the  Queen  his  mother :  do^s 
any  man  of  tafte  give  the  flighteft  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fcenery?  It  would,  however,  be 
lalh  to  involve  in  the  fame  cenfure  every  Atheni- 
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an.  Do  not  pütomime^iliow,  rope-dandag,  and 
other  fuch  fafhionable  fpedactes,  draw  multitade^ 
■from  the  deepeft  tragedies  r  and  yet  amoog  us  there 
tre.perfoos  of  tafte,  not  a  few,  who  dcfpife  fach 
ipe^lacles  as  fit  oidy  for  the  mob,  perlbhs  who 
nevcr  bdwed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Aud«  if  thens  wete 
fuch  perfoDS  in  Athens,  of  which  we  have  no  rear 
fon  to  doubt,  it  evinces  the  lupenoritv  of  tfaeir 
tafte :  they  had  no  example  of  more  refined  com- 
pofitions  than  were  exhibited  on  their  ftage ;  we 
have  manj. 

With  refped  to  comedy,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Greek  comedy  farpafied  the  tragedy,  ia  its 
j>rogrefs  toward  perfedion.  Horace  mentions  thteo 
ilages  of  Greek  comedy*  The  firft  was  well  fuited 
to  the  rough  and  coarfe  manners  of  the  Greeks 
when  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Ariftophanes  wrote. 
Thefe  authors  were  not  afhamed  to  reprefen);  on 
the  ftage  real  perfons,  not  even  difguifing  tfaeir 
names  ^  of  which  we  have  a  ftriking  inftance  in  a 
comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  called  Tbe  Clonds^  where 
Socrateß  is  introduced,  and  moft  contemptuoui}y 
treatedi  This  fort  of  comedy,  fparing  neither 
gods  nor  men,  wa$  reftrained  by  the  magiftrates  of 
Athens  forbidding  perfons  to  be  named  on  the 
ftage.  This  led  writer$  to  do  what  is  imitated  by  us : 
the  charaders  and  manners  of  known  perfons  were 
painted  fo  mach  to  the  life,  that  there  could  be  no 
miftake.  The  fatire  was  indeed  heightened  by 
this  regubtion,  as  every  one  contributed  to  the 
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iatire  by  deteding  the  perfons  who  were  meant  in 
the  reprefentation.  This  w^s  termed  the  middle 
€Omedy.  But,  as  there  ftill  remaintd  too  great 
fcope  for  obloquy  and  licentioufnefs,  a  law  was 
made,  prohibiting  real  events  or  incidents  to  bc 
introduced  upon  the  ftage.  This  law  happily  ba- 
niflied  fatire  againft  individuals,  and  confined  it  to 
manners  and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obedient  to  this 
law^  are  the  comedies  of  Menander,  Phikmon,  and 
Diphiliis,  who  flourifhed  about  300  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  And  this  is  tercned  the  tbird 
ßagc  ö£  Greck  coraedy^  The  comedies  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  which  ftill  remain^  err  no  lefs  againft  tafte 
than  againft  decency.  But  we  have  good  ground 
to  believe,  that  the  Greek  comedy  was  ^onfiderably 
jrefined  by  Menander  and  his  cotemporaries ;  tho* 
we  muft  rely  upon  collateral  evidence,  having  very 
few  remains  of  them,  Their  works,  however, 
were  far  from  perfeftion,  if  we  can  draw  any  con- 
jedure  from  their  imitator  Plautus,  who  wrote 
9ibout  a  Century  later.  Plautus  was  a  writer  of 
genius ;  and  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that 
his  copies  did  not  fall  greatly  fhort  of  the  Originals, 
in  matters  at  leaft  that  can  be  faithfiilly  copied. 
At  that  täte,  they  muft  haVe  been  eixtremely  de- 
fciäive  in  their  fubjeds,  as  well  as  in  the  conduA 
^f  their. pieces,  for  he  ftiows  very  little  art  in  ei- 
ther.  With  jrc^fpeÄ  to  the  former,  his  plots  nre 
Wondrous  limple,  veiry  little  varied,  and  very  Ut- 
ile  interefting.       The   fubjedt  of  aknoft    every 
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piece  is  a  young  man  in  lov«  with  a  mufic-girl, 
defiring  to  purchafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and 
employing  a  fayourite  flave  to  cheat  his  father 
put  of  the  price ;  and  the  difFerent  ways  of  ac- 
complifliirig  the  cheat,  is  all  the  variety  we  find. 
In  fome  few  of  his  comedies,  the  ftory  rifes  to  a 
higher  tone,  the  raufic-girl  being  difcovered  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  free  man,  which  removes  every^ob- 
Arudtion  to  a  marriage  between  her  and  her  lover. 
With  refpeft  to  the  condudt  of  his  pieces,  there  is 
^  miferable  defeft  of  art.     Inflead  of  unfolding  the 
fubjeft  in  the  progrefs  of  the  adion,  as  is  done  by 
Terence  and  by  every  modern  writer,  Plautus  in- 
troduces  an  aftor,  for  no  better  purpofe  than  to 
explain  the  ftgry  to  the  audience.     In  one  of  his 
comedies,  a  houfehold-god  is  fo  obliging  as  not  on- 
ly  to  unfoid  tlie  fuhjeft,  but  to  relate  beforehand 
every  particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  not  ex- 
cepting  the  qataftrophö.     Did  not  Plautus  know, 
that  it  is^  pleafant  tp  have  our  curiofity  raifed  about 
what  will  fh^ppen  next  ?    In  the  courfe  of  the  ac- 
tion,   perfons  aye  frequently  introduced  who  are 
hear,d  talking  to  themfelves  on  the  open  ftreet. 
One  ^ould  imagine  the  Gr^ks  to  have  been  great 
babblers,  when  they  qould  not  refrain  foliloquics 
even  in  public,     Could  Plautus  have  been  fo  art- 
lefs  in  the  conduft  pf  his  pieces,  had  a  more"  per- 
fedt  model  been  exhibited  tp  him  by  Menandcr  dt 
^he  9ther  ^uthors  mentione4  ? 
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It  is  obferved  in  Elements  of  Criticifm  *,  that 
when  a  language  has  received  fome  polifh,  and  the 
meaning  of  words  is  tolerably  afcertained,  tlien  it 
is  that  a  play  of  wörds  comes  to  be  rieliflied.     At 
that  period  of  the  Roman  language^  Pläutus  wrote. 
His  wit  confifts'  almoft  entirely  in  a  play  of  words, 
an  eternal  Jingle,  words  brought  together  that  have 
nearly  the  fame  found>  with  'difFerent  meanings, 
aud  words  of  different  föunds  that  have  the  fame 
meaning.     As  the  Greefc  language  had  arrived  to 
its  perfeftion  roany  years  before,  fuch  falfe  wit 
may  be  juftly  afcribed  to  Piautus  himfelf,  not  to 
the  Greekis  from  whom  he  cppied.      What  was* 
the  period  of  that  baftard  wit  in  Gredce,  I  know 
not ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  antilquated 
in  Hömer's  days,  witnefs  the  joke  in  the  Odyffey, 
where  Ulyffes  impofed  upon  Polyphemus,  by  call- 
ing  hun  Houtis  or  Norman.     Nor  feems  it  to  have 
been  antiquated  in  the  days  of  Euripides,  who  in 
his  Cyclops  repeats  the  fame  fiUy  joke.     The  Ro- 
man genius  foon  purged  their  compofitions  of  fuch, 
infantine  beauties ;    for  in  Terence,  who  wrote 
about  fifty  years  later  than  Piautus,  there  is  fcarce 
a  veftige  of  them.    The  dialogue  befide  of  Terence 
is  more  natural  and  corred,  not  a  word  but  to  the 
purpofe:    Piautus  is  füll  of  tautologies,  and  di- 
greffions  very  little  to  the  purpofe.     In  a  word, 
confidering  the  flow  progrefs  of  arts,  the  Romaa 
theatre,  from  the  time  of  Piautus  to  that  of  Te- 
rence, made  as  rapid  a  progrefs  as  perhaps  ever 
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happened  in  any  country.  Ariftötlc  defines  co- 
iiledy  to  be  an  imitatton  of  light  and  trivial  fub- 
jedls  provoking  laughter.  The  comedies  of  Plau- 
tus  correfpond  accurately  to  that  definition :  thofc 
of  Terence  rifc  to  a  higher  tone. 

fiefide  the  difadvantages  of  tbe  maflc  and  pipe 
mentioned  above,  there  arc  two  caufes  that  tended 
to  keep  back  the  Greek  and  Roman  comedy  from 
the  perfedion  of  its  kind.     The  firft  is  the  flow 
progrefs  of  fociety  among  thefe  nattons,  occafioned 
by  feparating  from  the  female  fex.     Where  wo- 
men  are  excluded  from  fociety,  it  never  can  arriva 
^t  any  degree  of  refinement,  not  to  talk  of  per- 
fedion.    In  a  fociety  of  men  and  women,  every* 
one  endeavours  to  ftiine :  every  latent  talent^  and 
every  variety  of  charader,  are  brought  to  light* 
To  judge  from  ancient  writers,  man  was  a  vcry 
piain  being*    Tacitus  wrotc  when  fociety  between 
the  fexes  was  abundantly  free ;  and  in  no  author 
before  bim  is  to  be  fouüd  any  thing  beyond  the 
outlines  of  charader.     In  ancient  comedies  there 
are  mifers,  lovers,  parafites,  procurers;   but  the 
individuals  of  each  clafs  are  caft  in  the  fame  mouldr 
In  the  Rudens  of  Plautus,  it  is  true,  a  mifer  is 
painted  with  mnch  anxiety  about  his  hrdden  trea^ 
füre,  every  trifling  incident  being  converted  by 
him  into  a  caufe  of  fufpicion ;  but  he  is  füll  the 
fame  mifer  that  is  painted  by  others,  without  any 
fhade  or  fingularity  in«  the  charadter.    Homer  is 
the  only  ancient  that  deferves  to  be  excepted :  his 
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heroes  hav6  all  conrage ;'  bat  coutage  in  each  19 
dearly  of  a  diitiiiA  kind.  Knowledge  of  an  end-* 
efs  variety  of  charader  in  the  human  fpecles,  ac- 
quired from  unfeftrained  fociety,  has  enabled  the 
moderns  to  enrich  the  theatre  wtth  new  charadlerS 
without  end,  What  elfe  is  it  but  defeö  of  knpw- 
ledge  in  the  difpofitions  of  men,  that  has  confined 
he  comedics  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  like  thofe  of 
Italy,  to  a  very  few  charaöers  ? 

Nöthing  18  more  evident,  than  the  fuperiority 
of  Terence  above  Plautus  in  the  ait  of  writing  ; 
and,  confidering  that  Terence  is  a  later  writer,  no* 
thing  would  appear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not 
copy  the  fame  Originals.  It  may  be  owing  to  ge- 
nius  that  Terence  excels  in  purity  of  language,  and 
propriety  of  dialogue ;  but  how  accoiint  for  his 
fuperiority  over  Plautus  in  the  conftrudion  and 
condud  of  a  play  ?  It  will  not  certainly  be  thought, 
that  Plautus  would  copy  the  worft  modeis  leaving 
the  beft  to  future  writers.  This  dlfficulty  has  not 
occurred  to  any  of  the  commentators,  as  far  as  I 
can  recoUed.  If  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  Menandei' 
and  of  his  cotemporaries  from  Plautus  their  imita* 
tor,  the  talents  of  Terence  muft  have  been  great, 
to  excel  all  of  them  fo  much  both  in  the  conlbuc- 
tion  and  conducä  of  his  plays. 

Homer,  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years,  has 
been  held  the  prince  of  poets.  Such  perfeftion  in 
an  author  who  flourifhed  when  arts  were  far  fhort 
of  maturity,  would  be  furpi:iüng,  would  be  mira- 
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culous.  An  author  of  genius  *  has  endeavoured 
to  account  for  this  extraordinary  phenomenoa  ; 
and  I  willingly  acknowledge,  that  he  has  exerted 
much  induftry,  as  well  as  mvention ;  but,  in  my 
apprehcnfion,  without  giving  fatisfadion.  The 
new  light  that  is  thrown  above  upon  the  Greek 
theatre,  has  emboldened  me  to  attempt  a  criticifm 
on  the  Iliad,  in  order  to  judge  whetlicr  Homer  has 
fo  far  anticipatcd  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  nature» 
as  in  a  very  early  period  to  have  arrivcd  at  the 
perfe£tion  of  his  art. 

To  form  a  good  writcr,  genius  andjudgment 
muft  concun  Nature  fupplies  the  former  ;  but^  to 
the  latter.  inftrudtion  and  imitation  are  eflential. 
Shakefpeare  lived  in  an  age  that  afTorded  him  little 
opportunity  to  cultivate  or  improve  his  judgment ; 
and,  though  inimitable  in  every  article  that  de- 
pends  on  genius,  there  are  found  many  defeds  in 
the  condud  of  his  plays,  and  in  other  particulars, 
that  require  judgment  ripened  by  expcrience.  Ho- 
mer lived  in  a  rüde  age,  little  advanced  in  ufeful 
arts,  and  ftill  lefs  in  civilization  and  enlarged  be- 
nevolence.  The  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan 
war,  are  defcribed  by  him  as  in  a  progrefs  from 
the  fhepherd-ftate  to  that  of  agriculturc.  In  the 
Iliad,  many  eminent  mcn  are  fuid  to  be  fhep- 
herds.  Andromache,  in  particular  f ,  mentions  fe- 
ven  of  her  brethren,  who  were  ilain  by  Achilles  a^ 
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they  tended  their  father's  flocks  and  herds.  In 
that  ftatc,  garments  of  wooUen  cloth  were  ufed  ; 
but  the  fkins  of  beafts,  the  original  clothing,  were 
ftill  worn  as  an  Upper  garment :  every  chief  in 
the  Uiad  appears  in  that  drefs.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  fimplicity  of  this  early  period,  that  a  black 
ewe  was  promifed  by  cach  chief  to  the  man  who 
would  undertake  to  be  a  fpy.  In  fuch  times  li- 
terature  could  not  be  far  advanced ;  and  it  is  a 
great  doubt,  whether  there  was  at  that  time  a 
.  fingle  poem  of  the  epic  kind,  for  Homer  to  imi- 
tate  or  improve  upon.  Homer  is  un doubt edly  a 
wonderful  genius,  perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever 
exifted  :  his  fire,  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  concep- 
tions  are  inimitable.  But,  in  that  early  age,  it 
would  fall  little  fhort  of  a  real  miracle,  to  find 
fuch  ripenefs  of  judgment  and  correftnefs  of  exe- 
cution,  as  in  modern  writers  are  the  fruits  of  long 
experience  and  progreffive  improvements,  during 
the  courfe  of  many  centuries.  Homer  is  far  from 
being  fo  ripe  or  fo  corre<S,  I  fliall  mention  but 
two  or  three  particulars  ;  for,  to  dwell  upon  the 
imperfeöions  of  fo  illuftrious  an  author,  is  not 
pleafant.  The  firft  is,  that  he  reduces  his  heroes 
to  be  littie  better  than  puppets.  Not  one  of  them 
performs  an  adion  of  eclat,  but  with  the  affiftance 
of  fome  deity :  even  Achilles  himfelf  is  every 
where  aided  by  fuperior  powers.  It  is  Jupiter 
who  infpires  Hedor  with  boldnefs  to  perform  the 
.  Jieroic  aäions  fo  finely  defcribed  in  the  I5th  book  ; 

and 
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and  it  is  Jupiter  who,  changing  fides,  fiUs  hi9 
beart  with  difmay.  Glauous,  defperately  wbund^ 
ed,  fupplicates  Apollo,  is  miraculöufly  healed,  and 
returns  to  the  battle  perfedly  found.  Heätöti^ 
ftruck  to  the  ground  with  a  ftone,  and  at  the  jpoini 
of  giving  up  the  ghoft,  is  cured  by  Apollo^  and 
fent  back  to  the  battle  with  redbubled  vigour« 
Homer  refembles  a.  fed  of  Chriftians,  who  holdv 
that  a  man  can  do  not±iing  of  hinifelf,  and  that 
he  is  iherely  an  inftrument  which  God  employs,- 1$ 
we  do  a  (pade  ot'  a  hatchet-  €w  Homer' s  ad^^ 
ttiirers  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  perceive,  that-  tfai9 
fort  of  machinery  detradts  fron^  (he  dignity  of  hb 
heroes,  renders  them  lefs  intereiUng,  and  left  wor- 
thy  of  admiration  ?  Homer,  however,  is  defervecüy 
fuch  a  favburite,  that  we  are  proae  to  admit  anj 
excufe«  In  days  of  ignoraoce,  people  are  mucb 
addided  to  the  marvellous«  Homer  himfelfp  it 
may  be  juftly  fuppofed,  was  infeifled  with  that 
weaknefs  ;  and  he  certainly  knew,  that  bis  hearers 
Would  be  enchanted  with  evcry  thing  wonderful, 
and  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  Anotber 
particular  is  bis  digreffions  without  end,  whicb 
draw  our  attention  from  the  principal  fubjed.  X 
wi(h  fome  apology  could  be  made  for  them.  Dio^ 
medes  ^^  for  inflance,  nieeting  with  Glaucus  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  doubttng,  from  hismajeftic  air^ 
whether  he  mtght  not  be  an  immortal,  inquires 
who  he  was,  declaring  that  he  would  not  figbt 

with 

♦  Book- vi. 
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with  a  god.  Glaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very  flight 
opportun! ty,  in  the  heat  of  aöion,  to  give  a  long 
hiftory  of  his  family.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
reader's  patience  is  put  to  a  trial,  and  his  ardor 
cools.  Agamemnon  *  defiring  advice  bow  to  re^ 
fift  the  Trojans,  I^iomedes  fprtngs  forward  ;  but, 
before  he  ofTers  advice,  gives  the  hiftory  of  all  his 
progenitors,  and  of  their  charaAers,  in  a  long  train. 
And,  afterall,  what  was  the  fage  advice  that  re» 
quired  fuch  a  preface  ?  It  was,  that  Agamemnon 
ihould  exhort  the  Greeks  to  fight  bravely.  At 
any  rate,  was  Diomedes  fo  little  known,  as  to  make 
it  proper  to  fufpend  the  adtion  at  fo  critical  a 
jundlure  for  a  gcnealogical  hiftory  ?  A  third  par* 
ticular,  is  an  endlefs  number  of  minute  circum- 
ftances,  efpecially  in  the  defcription  of  battles, 
where  they  are  the  Icaft  tolerable.  One  capital 
beauty  of  an  epic  poem,  is  the  feledion  of  fuch  in- 
cidents  and  circumftances  as  make  a  deep  impref- 
fion,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  ov  fa- 
miliär f  An  account  of  a  fingle  battle  employs 
the  whole  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  fixth  :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no  general 
aäion ;  but  warriors,  whom  we  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, killed  at  a  diftance  with  an  arrow  or  a  jave- 
lin  j  and  every  wound  defcribed  with  anatomi- 
cal  accuracy.  The  whole  feventeenth  book  is  em- 
ployed  in  the  conteft  about  the  dead  body  of  Pa- 

trgclusp. 

♦  Book  xiv, 
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troclus,  ftuffed  with  minute  circumftances  below 
thc  dignity  of  an  epic  poem  :  the  rcader  fatigued, 
bas  nothing  to  relieve  hicn  but  the  melody  of  Ho- 
mer'» verfification.  Gratitude  would  prompt  an 
apology  for  an  author  who  affords  fo  much  enter-^ 
tainment :  Homer  had  no  good  modeis  to  copy 
after ;  and,  without  good  modeis,  we  cannot  ex* 
pe<ä  maturity  of  judgment.  In  a  word,  Homer 
was  a  blaxing  dar,  and  the  more  to  be  admired, 
becaufe  he  blazed  in  an  obfcure  age.  JBut  that  he 
fhould^  in  no  degree,  be  tainted  with  the  imperfec- 
tions  of  fach  an  age,  is  a  wild  thought :  it  is  fcarce 
poffible,  but  by  fuppofing  him  to  be  more  than 
i]9an* 

Particular  caufes  that  advance  the  progrefs  of 
fiue  arts,  as  well  as  of  ufeful  arts,  are  mentioned  in 
thc  firft  part  of  this  Sketch,  and  to  thefe  I  refer. 

•      '  « 

Having  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  to- 
ward  maturity  in  a  fummary  way,  the  decline  of 
thefe  arts  comes  next  in  order.  A  ufeful  art  fel- 
dom  turjis  retrograde,  becaufe  every  one  has  an  in-r 
tereft  to  preferve  it  in  perfeöion.  Fine  arts  dCf 
pend  on  more  flender  principles  than  thofe  of  Uti- 
lity ;  and  therefore  the  judgment  formed  of  them 
is  more  flu6luating.  The  variety  of  form  that  is 
admitted  into  the  fine  arts  by  fuch  fluduation  of 
judgment,  excites  artifts  to  indulge  their  love  of 
novelty.  Reftlefs  man  knows  no  golden  mean,  but 
.  will  be  attempting  innovations  without  end.    Such 

innovations 
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innovations  do  well  in  an  art  diftant  from  perfec- 
tion !    but  they  are  commonly  the  caufe  of  de» 
genfcracy  in  arts  that  are  in  perfeAion:  for  an 
artift  ambitious  to  excel,  aims  always  to  be  an 
orighial,  and  cannot  fubmit  to  be  an   Imitator. 
This  is  the    piain   meaning  of  a  florid   paflage 
jof  Velleius  Paterculus  (Roman  Hiftory,   lib.   i.) 
•*  Naturaque,    quod    fummo   ftudio   petitüm   eft, 
**  afcendit  in  fummum  ;  difiicilisque  in  perfeiäo 
**  mora  eft ;  naturaliterque,  quod  procedere  non 
"  poteft,  Tecedit."     Which  may  pafs  in  a  learn- 
ed    language,    but    will    nevcr  do    in  our  own 
tongue.      **   The    idea/'    fäys    Winchleman,    of 
-"  beauty  could  not  be  made  more  perfeft  ;  and 
"  thofe  arts  that  cannot  advance'farther,  become 
retrograde,  by  a  fatality  attending  all  human 
things,  that  if  they  cannot  mount,  they   muft 
fall  down,  becaufe  ftability  is  not  a  quality  of 
any  created  thing/'     I  Ihall  endeavöur  to  il« 
luftrate  the  caufe  affigned  by  me  above  for  decline 
of  the  fine  arts,  beginning  with  archltedure.     Th^ 
lonic  was  the  favourite  order  when  architedlure 
was  in  its  height  of  glory,     The  Corinthian  order 
came  next ;  which,  in  attempting  greatcr  perfeo- 
tion,  has  deviatcd  from  the  true  fimplicity  of  na- 
ture  !  and. the  deviation  is  ftill  greater  in  the  Com- 
. pofite;  order ''^.    :       «      :    « 

With  refpecä  to  literary  prodiiftions,  the  firft 

cffays  ,of  the.  Romans  were  very  imperfeiS.     We 

.     •!•':'".  ^    •  m^ 
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Chief  part.  To  have  melody  and  harmony  both 
in  perfedion,  they  can  never  be  united  in  the 
fame  piece.  The  heart,  fwoln  by  a  melancholy 
flrain,  is  regardlefs  of  harmony ;  and,  when  fub- 
dued  by  a  delightful  ftrain  of  whatever  kind,  it 
has  no  leifure  for  complicated  harmony.  Rieh 
harmony,  on  the  other  band  engrofßng  the  whole 
attention,  leaves  the  heart  in  a  meafure  vacant  ^« 
The  Greeks  excelled  in  melody  :  the  moderns  ex^ 
cel  in  harmony.  A  juftcomparifon  between  thefe, 
with  refpedt  to  their  eflfeds  on  the  hearer,  will 
give  inftrudion,  and  perhaps  may  enable  us  to  de- 
termine  whethet  mufic  be  or  be  not  on  the  de* 
cline. 

Nature,  kindly  to  its  favourite  man,  has  furnifli- 
ed  him  with  fiye  externar fenfes,  not  only  for  fup* 
porting  animal  life,  but  for  procuring  to  him  va- 
riety  of  enjoyments.  A  towering  hill  as  an  objeft 
of  fight,  a  blufhing  rofe  as  an  objed  of  fmell,  a 
pine-apple  as  an  obje£t  of  tafte,  a  fine  für  as  an 
objed  of  touch,  do  every  one  of  them  produce  a 
pleafant  feeling.  With  refped  to  the  fenfe  of 
hearing  in  particular,  certain  founds  heard  at  the 
fame  inftant  raife  a  pleafant  feeling  ;  and  certaiq 
founds  heard  in  fucceilion  raife  another  pleafant 
feeling  j  the  form??  tiermed  harmony ^  the  latter  f»^?. 

lody, 

♦  Corelli  exccUs  in  combining  harmony  with  melody.  Hi8 
inelody  could  not  be  richer  without  impoverifhing  his  har« 
piony ;  nor  bis  haripony  richer  without  injpoveriflung  his  m^ 
loidjr. 
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hdy.  Harmony,  like  th^  pleafure  of  tafting  ör  of 
fmellihg,  nffe&s  us  at  thb  organ  of  fenfe  only,  and 
ceafei  when  its  objeä  is  removed.  But  melody  is 
not  GDtifined  tö  the  organ  of  fenfe:  it  pierces  to 
fh'e  heart,  and  producesdifTerentemotionk/accörd-* 
ing  to  the  liatüre  of  the  modulation.  An  emotion 
fo  raifed,  fuch  as  that  of  gaiety,  of  melancholy,  of 
pity,  of  coutage,  of  benevoknce,  fubfifts  after  the 
mufic  ceafes,  and  even  fwells  intö  a  paflion  where 
it  meets  with  a  proper  obje6i.  An  air,  fweet  and 
melting»  raifes  an  emotion  in  the  tone  of  love,  and 
readily  is  elevated  to  the  paflion  of  love  on  the  fight 
of  a  beautiful  objed.  An  air,  flow  and  plaintive, 
produces  an  emotion  in  ithe  tone  of  pity  or  grief, 
which,  on  the  appearance  of  a  perfon  in  diftrefs^ 
becomes  a  paffion.  A  lively  and  animating  ftrain 
producei  an  emotion  of  courage :  the  hearer  ex- 
alted  to  a  hero,  longs  for  an  opportunity  to  elcert 
his  prowefs. 

Sfumantemque  daru  pecora  tnter  inertUif  viOti 
Optat  apruMf  auifwhum  de/cmdere  numte  leontm. 

Can  harmony  produce  an  effedt  in  any  degree  fimi« 
lar?  The  greateft  admirer  of  harmony  will  not 
af&rm  that  it  can.  The  emotion  raifed  by  harmo^ 
ny  has  no  affinity  to  paflion  or  fentiment,  more 
than  the  fmell  of  a  tuberofe,  or  the  tafle  of  an  or- 
tolan  ;  and  it  vaniflies  inftantaneoufly  with  the  con- 
cordant  founds  that  produced  it. 

Hence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that,  as  far  as 
melody  is  fuperior  to  harmony,  as  far  was  Greek 

Vol.  I.  P  xnufic 
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mufip  fup^ior  to  the  genei^dity  of  what  is  noiy  19, 
praAi.c^*  j^ceptions  there  are  uqdoubtedly  tb^fi 
rival  wb^teyei:  could  b^  p^rfiormed  by  the  ^clenU  ^ 
but  tbejr  arq  not  iqany  in  number :  the  talent  oj^ 
coipppifing  mufic  in  tb^  tone  of  a  pa^on,  fpems  in 
a  great  meafure  tp  li^  dormant.  The  Italian  ppfi^!* 
ta.  refembles  in  form  the  Greek  tragedy,  frpin 
'Which  ei^dently  it  is  cppied,  but,  very  little  in  üibr 
ftance^  In.  the  latt^r,  the  dialogue  maintains  it^ 
fuperior  ftation  ;  and  nmfic,  confined  to  its  prpp^ 
place^  has  thi^  ftrongeft  eSed  that  mufic  can  pro«^ 
4ucq.  In  the  fpEmer,  mufic  ufurping  the  fuperioi; 
ftation,  commands  attention  by  a  ftorm  of  foqn^» 
leaving  the  dialogue  langqid  and  unintereftiog« 
This  u^nqatural  dißijundtiofi  of  found  from  f<;nf<^ 
has  introdu9ed  a  fort  of  baftard  mufic,  termed  r^r 
citßtive.  Suffering  (he  wor^s  to  pals^  though  abunr 
dantly  fiat  and  languid  ^^  I  objed  to  the  execution^ 
an  unnatural  movement  between  pronouncing  and 
finging,  that  cannot  bcf  agreeable  but  to  thofe  who 
have  been  long  accuilpined  tp  it^  Qf  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  that  graceful  pronunciation,  v^hethev 
in  the  calm  narrative  tone,  or  in  the  warm  tone  of 
pafilon,  is  far  more  ple;^ant,  What  puts  the  prei- 
ference  of  the  Greek  model  far  beyond  a  doubt,  is» 
that  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  wer^ 
for  a  long  courfp  of  time  the  delight  of  the  moli  tt* 
fined  nation  that  ever  exifted  :  an  Italian  opera,  on 

the 

*  No  perfon  will  fufped  that  under  tbis  cenfcire  is  coxnpr^r 
hended  the  celebrated  MetaftaHo. 


* 

tbe  contrarj,  nerer  rans  abore  a  feafon ;  and/after 
being  once  laid  aüde,  is  never  revived.  Biit  thU 
flight  and  fuperficial  tafte  for  harmoDy  above  me» 
lüd/y  cannot  be  lafting :  nature  may  be  wrefted^ 
bat  foon  or  late  refumes  its  empire.  Sentimental 
mufic  will  be  feribufly  cultivated,  and  reftored  tp 
tbe  place  in  the  theatre  it  anciently  pofleired  with 
dignitj  and  propriety.  Then  it  is  that  we  niay 
hope  to  rival  the  Greeks  in  mufic  äs  in  other  arts. 
Upon  tfae  whole,  mufic  undoubtedlj  is.  much  im- 
proved  witb  rcfpeft  to  its  theory ;  but,  with  refpeÄ 
tö  the  pradical  part,  there  appears  as  Mittle  doiibt 
öf  a^woful  degeneracy. 

i  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  tÖ  add  a  fhort  ar- 
ticle  toncerning  the  Mftory  öf  mufic,  whieh  retard 
tö'  my  nätive  cöüiitry  will  not  fuffer  the  to  omit* 
We  have  in  Scdtländ  a  müilitud^  öf  fongs  tender  and 
^athbtic,  exprelfivb  öf  lÖve  ih  its  Vätieties,  pf  hope; 
fear,  füccefs,  defpöndehce,  and  difpaHn  ThcS  (tyltot 
the  mufic  is  wild  anÄ  irregulär^  extreme^y  pleaän^ 
tb  iM  natives,  but  littlci  ifelifhed  by  tiie  bulk  of  tbofe 
Whc^  äre  accuftomed  tb  the  regularity  of  the  Italiait 
ftyle.  Nöne  but  men  of  genius,  who  follow  nature 
aod  break  looferfrom  thethraldom  of  cüftotn, 
efteeln  that  mufic.  It  was  a  färouirite 0^  thülke 
Giettiinianiy  whde  '  compofitions  Ihö w  deticacy  of 
talle  equal  to  the  luperiority  of  .{lis^enius^  an4  1% 
IS  warcnly  pr^if<^d  by  Akfiandro  J^^mii  Uie,ce|e« 
brated  author  of  Sec^)iid  Rapita^ :,  J>ifcourfiiig'fof 
ancient  and  modern  mafic^ nodq^K^ingfrom  väri^ 
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Qus  authors  the  wonderful  effeds  produced-  hj 
fiime  modera  compoGtions,  he  fubjoins  the:follow- 
ing  paflage :  "  Noi  ancora  poffiamo  connumerar 
'*:  trä  noftri,  lacopg  Ki  de  Scozia,  che  noa  por  cofe 
*'  facre  compofe  in  tanto,  ma  trovö  da  {efteflb  uoa 
"  nuovo  mußca  lamentevole  e  mefta,  difiece.n,t«;  d^ 
*'  tutte  Tatre.  Nel  che  poi  £  llato  imhato  da  Car-, 
"  lo  Gefualdo  Principe  di  Veaofa,  che  in  quella 
"  .nollra  etä  ha  iliuftrata  anch'  egli  la  mofica  coi> 
"  nuova  mirabili  inveozioni  *."  The  king  men-j 
Uoned  muft^be  james  I.  of  Scotland,  the  only  pne. 
of^  our  kings  who  feems  to  have  had  any  remark-. 
able  tafte  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  mußc  can  bq  no, 
o^her  than  the  fongs  mentioped  above.  Thefe  are 
cpmnipnly  attributed  tp  I)avid  Riz^io,  becaufe  he 
was  an  Italiaa  and  a  n^ußcian  ;  but  erroneoufl^*  9s 
we  now  difcoyer  frpQi  Tafloni.  Qur  James  Liwas 
eminent  for  poe^ry^noleiV  tl^an  for  mufic.  He  is 
pr^ifed  for  the  former  hy  BiI}iop  Leflie,  one  of  jout 
hiftorians,  in  the  foflowing  words :  "  Pat,rii  car- 
'fmiais  glofia  nulli  fecundu^."  We  haye,  iiian^ 
ppeps  arcri^ed  l}^  traditio^  to.  that.king ;  ,f^e  in 
'-.      -    -    ■   •'  '..■  „  11;       . P^?'^''^ö^'i 

.  L~r*  i'  We  mar  redfeoa  lamong  tbe  coAipc^crs  of  the  modMti 
^<  Jamas,  Kingof  $GQtlan4,  wjioiiiot  «)ly  con^fed^faqijqd 
-**  fongs,  but'Wafhimielf  the  inyentor  of  anew  ftyle  oflioaJ}^ 
'*  plaiRtive  and  patDQtic,  di£Eereiit  from  all  oth^ri.     In  {bif 


r  of  coiHpofition,  lie  ha«  been  imitated  !n  &ax  times 

*''hY  Carlo  Ge!fuaT3(!,  Prince  of  Veflofa, ' who  ias  iHuftraled 
^  'thM  ftyle  of  tnfafic  -with  nev  Mi  «bndeFfal  rävention.'*-'-^ 
ijGnüeridivQrfi,;liIi,;ip.  a.y.fy  ■.  .  .1-. 
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particulär,  ChriJPs  kirk  on  tbe  green^  is  a  ludicrous 
poem,  d'efcribing  low  tnanners  with  no  lefs  proprie-* 
ty  than  fprightlinefs. 

Anoth<$r  caufe  that  precipitates  the  downfal  of 
€very  fine  art,  is  defpotifm.  The  reafon  is  ob- 
yious ;  and  there  was  a  difmal  example  of  it  in 
RomeJ^  particularly  with  regard  to  eloquence,  We 
learn  from  a  dialogue  accounting  for  the  corrup« 
f  loh  of  the  Roman  eloquence,  that,  in  the  decline . 
of  the  art,  it  became  faüiionable  to  ftüfT  harangues 
with  impertinent  poetical  quotations,  without  any 
view  but  Ornament  merely  \  and  this  alfo  was  long 
fafliionable  in  France.  It  happened  unluckily  for 
the  Romans,  and  for  the  world,  that  the  fine  arts 
were  at  their  height  in  Rome,  and  not  much  upon 
the  decline  in  Greece,  when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to 
the  republic.  Auguftus;  it  is  true,  retarded  their 
fall,  particularly  that  of  literature  ;  it  being  the 
policy  of  bis  reign  to  hide  defpotifm,  and  to  give 
bis  government  an  air  of  freedom.  His  court  was 
a  fchool  of  urbanity,  where  people  of  genius  ac- 
quired that  delicacy  of  tafte,  that  elevation  of  fen- 
timent,  and  that  purity  of  expreffion,  which  cha- 
raöerize  the  writers  of  his  time.  He  honoured 
men  of  learnin^,  admitted  them  to  his  table,  and 
was  bountifui  to  them.  It  would  be  painful  to  fol- 
low  the  decline  of  the  finci  arts  in  Rome  to  their 
total  extirpation.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  of 
fubfequent  emperors,  broke  at  laft  the  elevated  and 
independent  fpnrit  of  the  brave  Romans,  reduced 
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them  to  abjed  flaverj^  and  left  not  ^  ipark  pf  ge- 
dIus  #•  The  fcience  pf  law  is  tbe  only  excepjl;ipn| 
as  it  flöurifhed  even  in  the  FP^  P^  tjmes :  the 
Roipaii  lawycrs  were  a  refpedtable  bpdy,  and  lefs 
^he  objedl  of  jealoufj  than  men  of  power  and  6X7 
tenfive  land  property.  Ainong  tl^e  Greeks  alfo,  ^ 
conquered  people,  the  fine  arts  decayed»  bi{t  pot  {% 
rapidiy.  ajs  at  Roipe ;  the  Greeks,  farther  renjovc^ 
fröm  the  feat  of  government,  were  lefs  withip  thQ 
reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant.  During  jheir  depiref- 
iion,  they  were  guilty  of  the  moft  puerile  cpp- 
ceits ;  witnefs  verfes  compofed  in  the  form  of  an 
äxe^  an  egg,  wings,  and  fach  Ijike«  The  ftyle  ol 
Greek  writers  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ha* 

4rian| 

*  A  fingnlar  perfeeation  wa«  ^arried  011  l>y  Pope  Cfegorj,. 
moft  {inproperly  farnamed  the  Greai,  againft  the  works  of  Cicß» 
ro^  Titus  LiviuSy  and  Cornelius  Tacitus,  which  in  every  cor- 
ner  of  Chriftendom  were  publicy  bumt ;  and  fyom  that  timey 
theris  has  not  beeh  feen  a  complete  copy  oJF  any  of  th^e  au- 
,  thors«  'This  happened  in  the  (ixth  Century :  fo  foon  ha«l  the 
Romans  fallen  from  the  perfedion  of  fsißte  and  knowledge  to 
the  moft  humt>Hng  barbarity.  Nor  was  that  the  only  perfe- 
cution  of  books  on  the  fcore  of  religion.  Many  centuries  be-' 
fore,  a  fimilar  tnftance  happened  in  Cbina^  dire^ed  by  a  fool- 
ifli  emperor«  The  Alexandrian  Library  was  twice  confumed 
by  fire,  once  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cacfar«  and  once  in  the  time 
of  the  Calif  Omar. '  Whät  a  prdfufion  of  knowledge  was  löffi 
päft  rbdemption  !  And  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  feeins  doubt- 
fhl,  whether  the  moderus  h^ve  fuffbred  by  thefe  chreiics.  At 
what  comer  of  a  libraiy  fhall  a  man  begin  where  he*  feei  aa 
infii|ity  of  books,  choice  oiies  too  i  HewiUtamhiftba^  tatbfj 
library,  and  begin  at  no  comer. 
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drian,  is  unetjukl,  obfcure,  ftlff,  and  äffeAed;  Lü^ 
ciän  is  tht  onljr  exceptiöh  I  ath  acquaiilted  with'^ 

We  need  fcarcc  Ibök  for  any  bthet  cäüfe  but  dct- 
potifm^  tö  accoüht  for  the  decline  oF  ftatuary  and 
painting  in  Greece.  Thefe  arb  hädl  arrived  at 
<their  utmoft  perfbäidti  ^atioüt  the  tim<3  of  Aleian-* 
der  the  Great :  frbih  that  tinle  thejr  declined  gra* 
dtially  älbng  with  the  vigbur  df  a  frei  pebpie ;  for 
Grccpfe  was  nbW  enfläved  by  the  Mäcbdoniari  power. 
It  tnay  in  i^h^ril  be  obferv^d,  thät  when  ä  hation 
becorbes  ftationary  in  that  degree  of  |>bVt^6r  and 
imihence  which  it  äc^üiriä  frbth,  its  cönfiitütion 
änd  fituätioh,  the  hätiohäji  fpirit  Ibbj^des,  änd  ttien 
of  talents  becdme  iaire.  It  is  ftill  Worfe  wfth  a  na- 
j^ion  that  iä  funk  below  its  fbriheir  pbyvfer  and  emir 
nence  ;  and  worft  of  all  when  it  i$  reducied  td  fläve- 
ty.  Other  caüfes  concürred  to  accelerate  the 
downfal  of  the  arts  metitibried.  Gi^eece,  in  the 
dajs  of  Alejcander,  was  älied  with  ftatües  of  ex- 
cellent  workmänfbip ;  ^tid  there  bein^  little  de- 
maiid  för  ipore,  the  later  ßatii^Hes  were  iredirced 
to  heads  and  büfts.  At  laft  fhe  Romänaf  pdt  a  tb- 
t^l  end  bbth  to  ftatuärjr  ^hd  painting  in  Gi'eece;  by 
pflunderiftg  it  of  its  flneft  pieces  j  abd  t^e  Gretks, 
cipöftd  to  the  äVarlee  bf^ttiö  tohquei-brs,  iifcftd^efd 
lio  Ibriger  aby  mbney  bti  the  finfe  sfrts.        ' 

The  deblintf bf  the fint  ^rts Iti  Rofne,  HÜfi  Wri. 
te^  oFtäfte  afad  ele^nce  aföiribed  tb  ü  cjtüfti  dtffer- 
tiit  frM'ärfy  ÄbbVe  mebtibAtd,  a  iäülfe  tqü«»^  de- 
fMl^vilqmMimm  iö  tVit-m  arW i  aka%ät 

-Miwrh;   •  J>  ^  is 
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18  opulence,  joined  with  it3  conftant  attendants  ay^^ 
rice  and  luxury.     It  ^ould  be  dqtng  injuitice  tp 
that  author  to  quote  him  in  any  words  bot  hi^ 
pwn*    "  Prifcis  temporibuSy -qpum  adhuc  nudä 
virtus  {dacerf  t,  vigebant  artes  iqgenu^s  j  fum- 
mumque  certamen  intcr  homines  erat,,  fie  quid 
f'  profuturum  feculis  diu  latefeL    Itaque,  Hercu* 
/'  les !  omnium  herbarum  fuccos  Democritus  ex- 
preifit :  et  ne  lapidum  virgultorumque  vis  late- 
ret,  aetatem  iat^r  experimen^^  confumpfit.     £u- 
dpxu9  quidem  in  cacnmine  excelfiifimi  montis 
**  confenuit,  ut  aftfprum  coelique  motus  deprehei)r 
''  deret :  et  Chryfippus^  ut  ad  inventionem  fuffici- 
ret.  ter  helleboro  animum  deterlit.    Verum  ut 
ad;  pjiailas  convertar,   Lyfippum    ftatuae  unius 
f'  }ineamentis    inhaerentem    ii^opia    extinxit :     et 
Myron,  qui  penp  hominum  anin^as  ferarumqu^ 
aere  comprebenderat,  non  invenit  hasredem.    At 
noSy  yino  fcortisque,  demerfi,  ne  paratas  quidem 
artes  aud^mus  cognpfcere  ;   fed  accufatores  an- 
tiquitatisy  yitia  (antüm  docemus,  et  difcimus. 
Ubi  eft  dialedic^  ?  u|>i  ajlronomia  ?  ubi  fapien- 
tiae  confultiiiima  via  ?     Quis  i(r\quam  Tcnit  in 
•    "  templunp,  et  votum  fecit  1^  ad,  elqquentiam  per- 
f\  yeniffet  ?  quis,  fi  philofpphiae  fontem  inveniffet  ? 
Ac  ne  bonam  quidem  fpientem,  aut  bonao^v^* 
letudinem,  petunt ;  fed  Aatinfi,  antequ^m  Irmen 
*f  capitolii  tangunt,  alius  donum  prpmijt^itfi.pro; 
ff  pimquuiii  divitem  extul^it  j  alius,  fijü^ejGw^n^ 
''^^\   ^lius,.  fi  %^^trec^tic^,H7;,a  .faJ,yj^ 

"  perveneritf 
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<<  pervenerit.  Ipfe  fenatus,  rcdi  bonique  praecep« 
"  tor,  mille  poado  auri  capitolio  promittere  folet : 
**  et  ne  quis  dubitet  pecuniam  concupifcere,  Jovem 
**  quoque  peculio  exorat.  .Nolito  ergo  mirari,  ü 
*^  pidura  defecity  quum  omnibus  diis  hominibusque 
^*  formofior  videatur  mafla  auri,  quam  quidquid 
"  Apelles  Phidiasve  fecerunt*.'*      In  England, 

the 

« 

♦  «*  In  ancient  times,  when  naked  virtue  had  her  ädmirers, 
'*  the  liberal  arts  were  in  their  higheft  vigour ;  and  there  was 
''  a  generous  conteft  among  men,  that  nothing  of  real  and 
**  permanent  advauitage  fhould  long  rem^n  undifcovered» 
**  Democritus  extrafted  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant ; 
*'  andy  left  the  virtue  of  a  fingle  ftone  or  twig  fhould  efcape 
<<  him,  he  confumed  a  lifetime  in  experiments.  Eudoxus,  im- 
*•  merfed  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronömy,  fpent  his  age  upon'the 
*'  top  of  a  mountain.  Chryfippus»  to  (limulate  his  inventive 
*•  facultyi  thrice  purified  his  genius  with  hellebore.!  To  turfli 
'*  to  the  imitative  arts :  Lyfippus»  while  labouring  on  the 
**  forms  of  a  fingle  (latue  perifhed  from  want,  Myron,  whofe 
'*  powerful  hand  gave  to  the  brafs  almoft  the  foul  of  man,  and 
'•  animals, — at  his  death  found  not  an  hcir !  Of  us  of  modern 
'*  times  what  (hall  we  fay  ?  Immerfed  in  drunkennefs  and  de* 
*'  bauchery,  we  want  the  fpirit  to  cultivate  thofe  arts  which 
**  WC  poffefs.  We  inveigh  againft  the  manners  of  antiquity ; 
**  we  ftudy  vice  alone  ;  and  vice  is  all  we  teach.  Where  now 
*•  is  the  art  of  reafoning  ?  where  aftronomy  ?  where  is  the 
**  right  path  of  wifdom  ?  What  man  now-adays  is  heard  in 
**  our  terhples  to  make  a  vow  for  the  attainmeni  o[  eloquence, 
•'  or  for  the  difcovery  of  the  foünt  iin  of  true  philoföphy  ?  "Nor 
**  do  we  eVen  pray  for  health  of  body,  or  u  fouilci  unJferftand- 
'•  ing.  One,  White  he  has  fcarce  entered  the  porch  of  the 
J*  templej  devotes  a  gift  in  Üie  event  of  the  deathof  ä'  rieh  re- 

■'■■  ■f'Üüohf 
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QfMd  in  Tigooni  But  die  cbief -oauic  was  the-dc(* 
pottfm  cf  the  Romon  governmentv  whieh  ^pW9ed 
Ißxc  deftnidion  of  die  fine  arts,  and  of  literattttein 
partxicular.  In  a  coiiDCry  of  (o  many  different  Ini*^ 
gnige^  tbe  fjatia  toiigue  could  not  be  preferfed 
inipurity,  but  hf  conftant  perafiü  of  Roman  daf- 
fies:  faut  thefe  ivere  left  to  roCinlibrarieSf  a  dafk 
doiidof  ignohmce  hariag  ^nrerfpread  tbe  whole 
cmptrc»  £v«r7 '  peirfon  csMrelcfslj  fpokc  the  lan^ 
gmige  acquired  in  tbe  norfety ;  anrd  peopltf  of  di£» 
ferent  toogues  being  inixcd  under  ose  goverop 
mfiDti  Without  a  commoo  ftaodard,  feil  gtaduaUy 
kito  a  fort  of  intised  laqgaage^  whicB^  ertty  mt 
aade  aihift  tb  smderftand«  Hie  irraption  of  madf 
^rbai^oHS!  natiana  into  Ifaly/ JÜbveral  of  wboiA^feC* 
tled  thete,  added  to  the  jaisgonw  Axid  tfaat  ja;rgoii; 
^mpofed  of  many  hetevogeneous  parts,  yßfldii  in 
{Mrocefa  of  time  putified  to  tbe!  tongue  that  is  aoir 
natiire  to  all  the  inteabitants  öf  Italy; 
,  i  In  a  hiAory  of  the  Latin  tongue,  tt  ought-iiot 
t0  be  oveilooked^  'tbsrt  it  continued  long  m  pnntiy 
aibongiidie  Roman  lawyers;  The  fcience  of  hm 
wtm  ih.  Rome  möre  cuhivated  thsm  in  any  othef 
coiintry.  i  The  books  wi^tten  upon  that  fciMoe  in 
liätia  were  nnmerous  ;  and,  being  highly  fogard- 
6dr:iwere  tiie  conftant  üiftdy  of  etery  ma/n  whö 
afjiiif ed  to  be  an  eminent  kwyer.  Neither  could 
fudh  men  hiave  any  bias  to  the  Greek  tongue,  afr 
hm  Wds  little  cultivated  in  Greeccr  Thu»  k  bap* 
pened,  that  tbe  Latin  tongae,  as  far  as  conceni^ 


law,  W9&  preferved  in  puritj,  evea  to  the  tiine  of 
the  Emperor  Juftiniaii^ 

Greek  was  preferved  in  purity  mach  looger  thaa 
l^tiiu  The  fam^  tanguag«  wa9  fpdk^n  tbcongb 
all  Greec^i  wiith  ferne  ilight  rarieties  m  dialc^ 
It  was  brought  to  great  perfedion  and  firmly  tqqN 
fd  diu^ng  tbe  prafperous  days  of  Greece.  Ita 
dg^»  wece  üumerouSy  and  were  iladied  by  evcr yi 
perfoQ  wbo  pretended  to  literature  "^.^  Now, 
thongh  the  free  and  manly  fpirit  of  the  Groeka 
yielded  to  Ro^ian  defpotifm,  yet  while  any  appe«^ 
tite  for  literature^  remained,  their  invaluahlrclaflica 
ijirere  a  ftwdard,  which  preferved  the  language  ia 
purity.  Bm  ignorance  at  length  became  univer-^ 
fal ;  and  the  Greek  claflics  ceafed  to  be  a  ftandar^ 
b^iog  hiurkd  in  libraries,  as  the  Roman  claflica 
bad  been  for  centuries.  Inthat  ilate,  the  Greek 
tongue  could  not  fail  to  degenerate  among  an  ig* 
norant  and  fervile  people,  who  had  no  longer  any 
ambition  to  aä  well,  write  well,  or  fpeak  well« 
And  yet,  after  all,  that  .beautifnl  tongu^,  far:  be^ 
yond  a  rival,  has  fufiered  lefs  alteration  than  any 
other  ever  did  in  iimilar  circumflances  ;  one  caufe 
of  which  is,  that  to  this  day  the  Greeks  live  fepa-% 
rate  fronx  their  mailers  the  Turks,  and  have  littlo 

commerce  with  them* 

From.the  fate  of  the  Latin  tongue,  an  obferva- 
tion  is  drawn  by  many  writers,  that  all  languages 

are 

*  There  ftill  remaia  about  three  thoufand  Greek  books : 
of  Latin  books  not  above  flxty. 
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aie  in  a  contihual  flux,  changing  from  age  to  age 
without  end.  And  fuch  as  are  fond  of  fame,  de- 
plore  it  as  a  heavy  misfprtune,  that  the  language 
in.which  they  write  will  foon  become  obfolete  and 
unihtelligible.  But  it  is  a  common  error  in  rea- 
ibningy  to  found  a  general  conclufion  upon  a  fingle 
fa<ä.  In  its  progrefs  toward  perfeftion,  a  fanguage 
18  continually  improving,  and  therefore  continually 
cbanging.  But  fuppofing  a  language  to  have  ac- 
quired its  utmoft  perfedion,  I  fee  nothing  that 
ihould  heceiTarily  occafion  äny  change :  'on  the  con- 
trary,  the  claffical  books  in  that  language  become 
a  fiandard  for  writing  and  fpeaking«  to  which  every 
man  of  tafle  and  figure  conforms  himfelf.  Such 
was  the  cafe  of  the  Greek  tongue,  tili  the  Greeks 
were  brutified  by  defpotifm.  The  Italian  has  con-, 
tinued  in  perfedtion  more  than  three  centuries, 
and  the  French  more  than  one.  The  Arabic  has 
continued  without  change  more  than  a  thoufand 
years :  there  is  no  book  in  that  language  held  to 
be  in  a  ftyle  more  pure  or  perfeft  than  the  Koran  *. 
The  Englifh  language  has  not  yet  acquired  all  the 

purity 

♦  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  language  of  the  Ara- 
btans,  an  illtterate  people  in  the  days  of  their  prophet  Ma- 
homety  was  at  that  time  carried  to  fuch  purity  and  perfedtion^ 
as  not  to  be  fufceptible  of  improveroent.  The  fixing  that 
language  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  Koran,  which  was 
held  the  word  of  God  delivered  to  Mahomet  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  and  confequently  was  piouflyjudged  to  be  the  fiand- 
9xd  of  perfc<5Hon. 


purity  it  is  fufceptible  of ;  but,  whcn  there  is  no 
place  for  further  improvements,  there  feems  little 
doubt  of  its  becoming  ftationary,  like  the  languages 
mentioned.  I  bar  always  fuch  a  revolution  as  era- 
dicates  knowledge,  and  reduces  a  people  to  a  ftate 
of  barbarity.  In  an  event  fo  difmal,  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  claifical  books  and  of  a  pure  language,  is  not 
the  greateft  calamity :  they  will  be  little  regretted 
in  the  univerfal  wrcck.  In  the  mean  time,  to  a 
writer  of  genius  in  a  polifhed  nation,  it  cannot  but 
be  a  charming  profpeft,  that  his  works  will  Hand 
and  fall  with  his  country.  To  make  fuch  a  writer 
cüert  his  talents  for  purifying  his  mother-tongue, 
and  for  adding  to  the  number  and  rejfutation  of 
its  claffics,  what  nobler  excitement,  than  the  cer- 
tainty  of  being  tranfmitted  to  poftcrity,  ai\d  ad- 
mired  by  every  perfon  of  tafle  through  all  ages  ! 

As  before  the  invention  of  printing,  writers 
could  have  nothing  in  view  but  reputation  and 
praife,  they  endeavoured  to  give  the  utmoft  per- 
feftion  to  their  compofitions.  They  at  the  fame 
time  ftudied  brevity,  in  order  that  their  works 
might  pafs  through  many  hands ;  for  the  expence 
of  tranfcribing  great  volumes,  could  not  be  afFord- 
ed  by  every  reader.  The  art  of  printing  has  niade 
a  great  revolution  :  thfe  opportunity  it  furnifhes  to 
multiply  copies,  has  degraded  writing  to  be  a  lu- 
crative  employment.  Authors  now  ftudy  to  fwell 
their  works,  in  order  to  raife  the  price  ;  .and  being 
in  a  hurjry  for  money,  they  rejecft  the  precept  ot 

Vol.  I.  (^  Horace^ 
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Jijonce^  Nonum  prematur  in  annum.    Take  for  cx- 
ampie  the  NaturabHiftory  of  Aldrovandas,  in  many 
folio  volumes.      After  fiUing  bis  comtnon-plaoe 
book  with  paflages  from  every  author  ancient  and 
modern,  to  the  purpofe  and  not  to  the  purpofe; 
)ie  fit»  down  to  compofe,  bent  to  transfufe  into  his 
book  eyeiy  article  thus  painfolly  colle<äed.     For 
example,  when  he  introduces  tlje  ox,  the  cock,  or 
any  other  animal ;  far  from  confining  himfelf  to 
its  natural  hiilory,  he  omits  nothing  that  has  been 
faid  of  it  in  books  where  it  has  been  occafionally 
introducedy  not  even  excepting  tales  for  amufing 
children :  he  mentions  all  the  fpperftitious  notions 
concerning  it,  every  poetical  comparifon  drawi^ 
from  it,  the  ufe  it  has  ferved  in  hieroglyphics 
and  in  coats-armorial ;  iij  a  word,  all  the  hiftories 
and  all  the  fahles  in  which  it  has  been  named. 
Take  another  inftance  from  a  German  or  Dutch 
chronologer,  whofe  name  has  efcaped  me,   and 
which  I  give  in  a  tranflation  from  the  Latin,  to 
prevent  the  bias  that  one  has  for  a  leamed  lan- 
guage.     ^*  Samfon  was  the  fame  with  the  Theban 
f*  Hercules ;   which  appears  from  the  adlions  attri«^ 
f*  buted  to  each  of  them,  efpecially  from  the  fol- 
^*  lowing,  That  Hercules,  unarmed,  is  faid  to  have 
*f  fuffoCated  the  Nemean  lion  with  a  fqueeze  of  his 
f  arms :   Samfon,  unarmed,  did  the  fi^me,  by  tear- 
**  ing  a  lion  to  pieees ;  and  Jofephus  fays,  that  he 
"  did  not  tear  the  lion,  but  put  out  his  breath  with 
'*  a  fqueeze ;   wh^ch  could  be  done,  and  was  done 
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**  hy  Scutilius  the  wreftler,  as  reported  by  Suidas. 
**  David  alfoy  unarmed^  tore  to  pieces  a  lion,  i  Sa- 
^*  muely  chap.  17. ;  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada 
alfo  flew  a  lion,  2  Sam.  chap.  23.  ver,  20.  More- 
over  we  read,  tbat  Samfon  having  caught  tbree 
hundred  foxes,  tied  lighted  firebrands  to  their 
*^  tailsy  and  drove  them  into  the  ftanding  com  of 
**  the  Philiftines,  by  which  both  the  fhocks  and 
^*  danding  corq»  with  the  vineyards  and  olives, 
**  were  bumt  up,  Many  th^nk  it  incredibl^,  that 
**  three  hundred  foxes  ihould  be  caught  by  one 
^^  man ;  as  the  fox,  being  the  moft  qunning  of  all 
^*  animals,  would  not  fvifFer  itfelf  to  be  eafily  ta- 
^  Jcen,  Accordingly  Oppian,  a  Greek  poet  who 
<*  writes  upon  hunting,  afferts,  that  no  fox  will  fuf- 
**  fer  itfelf  to  bje  taken  in  a  gin  or  a  net ;  though 
^*  we  are  taught  the  contrary  by  Martial,  lib.  iq, 

'Vepig.  37* 

''  ffk  oUdum  clamofus  ages  in  retta  vülpem* 

^'  In  Jndia,  eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  are  taught 
"  to  bunt  foxes,  as  we  are  informed  by  Olianus, 
**  Var.  hift.  lib,  9.  cap,  26,  They  are  alfo  caught 
by  traps  and  fnares,  and  in  covered  pits,  as 
wolves  are,  and  otber  large  animals.  Nor  is  it 
"  wonderful  that  fuch  a  multitude  of  foxes  were 
"  caught  by  Samfon,  confidering  that  Paleftine 
**  abounded  with  foxes.  He  had  hiinters  without 
'^  number  at  command  ;  and  he  was  not  confined 
♦♦  \}\  time,     TJie  fanje  of  that  exploit  was  fpread 

0^2  «  far 
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"  far  and  near.  Even  amöng  the  Romans  there 
**  were  veftiges  of  it,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  Faft 
"  üb,  9,  ver,  68 1,  In  one  Roman  feftival,  armed 
^^  foxes  were  let  loofe  in  the  circus  ;  which  Ovid, 
^*  in  the  place  quoted,  fays  was  done  in  memory 
of  the  Carfiolan  fox,  which,  having  deftroyed 
many  hens  belonging  to  a  country  woman,  was 
^'  caught  by  her,  and  punifhed  as  follows.  She 
**  wrapped  up  the  fox  in  hay,  which  flie  fet  fire  to ; 
•'  and  the  fox  being  let  go,  fled  through  the  ftand- 
' '  ing  corn,  and  fet  it  on  fire.  There  can  be  no 
^*  doubt  but  that  this  feftival  was  a  veftige  of  Sam- 
^*  fon's  foxes,  not  only  from  congruity  of  circum- 
"  ftahces,  but  from  the  time  of  celebration,  which 
•*  was  the  month  of  April,  the  time  of  harveft  in 
**  Paleftine.  See  more  about  foxes  in  Burman*s 
♦*  works.^'  Not  to  mention  the  ridiculous  argu- 
ments  of  this  writer  to  prove  Samfon  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  TJieh^n  Hercules,  por  the  childifh 
wanderings  from  that  fubjed ;  he  has  totally  over- 
looked  the  chief  difficulties.  However  well  fixed 
the  fire-brands  might  be,  it  is  not  eafily  concei- 
vable,  that  the  foxes,  who  would  naturally  fly  to 
their  lurking-holes,  could  much  injure  the  corn, 
or  the  olive-trees.  And  it  is  as  little  conceivable, 
what  Ihould  have  moved  Samfon  to  employ  foxes, 
when,  by  our  author*s  fuppofition,  he  had  men  at 
command,  much  better  qualified  than  foxes  for 
committing  wafte.  This  author  would  have  faved 
himfelf  much  idle  labour,  had  he  embraced  a  very 

probable 
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probable  opinion,  that,  if  the  tranflation  be  not  er- 
roneouSy  the  original  text  muft  be  corrüpted.  But 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  thefe  writörs. 
Maturity  of  tafte  has  banifhed  fuch  abfurdities ; 
and  at  prefent,  happily,  books  are  lefs  bulky,  and 
more  to  the  purpofe  than  formerly. 

It  is  obferved  above  *,  that  in  a  country  thinly 
peopled,  where  the  fame  perfon  muft  for  bread 
ündertake  difFerent  employments,  the  people  are 
knowing  and  converfable ;  but  ftupid  and  Igno- 
rant in  a  populous  country  where  induftry  and 
manufaftures  abound.  That  obfervation  holds  not 
with  refpeft  to  the  fine  arts.'  It  requires  fo  much 
genius  to  copy  even  a  fingle  figure,  whether  in 
painting  or  in  fculpture,  as  to  prevent  the  Opera- 
tor from  degenerating  intö  a  brüte,  The.great 
exertion  of  genius,  as  well  as  of  invention,  requi- 
red  in  grouping  figures,  and  in  imitating  human 
adtions,  tends  to  invigorate  thefe  faculties,  with  re- 
fped  to  every  fubjedt,  and  of  courfe  to  form  a  man 
ofparts. 

0^3  SKETCH 

*  Firft  feilion  of  the  prefent  Sketch. 
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SKETCH  V, 


MANNERS. 


SOM£  perfcHis  have  a  peculiar  air,  a  peculiat 
manner  of  fpeaking  or  of  adling,  which,  in 
oppofition  to  the  manners  of  the  generality,  arc 
termed  tbeir  manners.  Such  peculiarities  in  a 
whole  nation,  by  which  it  differs  from  other  la- 
tions  or  from  itfelf  at  difFerent  periods,  are  termed 
tbe  manners  of  that  nation»  Manners  therefoxe 
fignify  a  mode  of  behaviour  peculiar  to  a  certain 
perfon,  or  to  a  certain  nation.  The  term  is  not 
applied  to  mankind  in  general ;  except  perhaps  in 
contradiflindtion  to  other  beings. 

Manners  are  diftinguilhed  from  morals  ;  büt  kl 
what  refpeft  has  not  been  elearly  ftated.  Do  not 
the  fame  aftions  come  under  both;  Certamly; 
but  in  difFerent  refpeds ;  an  adlion  confidered  as 
right  or  wrong,  belongs  to  morah  ;  confidered  as 
peculiar  to  a  perfon  or  to  a  people,  it  belongs  to 
manners. 

The  intention  of  the  prefent  &etch  is,  to  trace 
öut  fuch  manners  only  as  appear  to  proceed  imme- 

diately 
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diately  fronl  the  nature  änd  chacaäior  of  a  {»eople, 
whether  influenced  by  the  form  of  govemment,  or 
depending  on  the  degree  of  civilization.  I  am  §9^ 
ffom  regretting,  that  manners  produced  by  cli- 
mate,  by  foil,  and  by  other  permanent  caüfes,  fall 
not  under  my  plan :  I  fhould  indeed  make  a  forry 
figure  upon  a  fubjed  that  has  been  acutely  dif* 
cufled  by  the  greateft  genius  of  the  prefcnt  age  *. 

I  begin  with  extcrnal  appearancft,  being  the  firft 
thing  that  draws  att^ition.  The  human  coun« 
tenance  and  geftures  have  a  greater  varlety  of  ex^ 
preffions  than  thofe  of  any  otfacr  animal :  and  fome 
perfons  differ  widely  from  the  generality  in  thefe 
exprei&onSy  (o  as  to  be  known  by  their  manner  of 
walking>  or  even  by  fo  flight  an  a<^n  as  that  of 
putting  on  or  taking  off  a  hat :  fome  men  are 
known  even  by  the  found.  of  their  feet  in  Walking. 
Whole  nations  are  dülinguüfaable  by  fach  pecu- 
liarities.  And  yet  there  is  lefs  variety  in  looks  and 
geftures,  than  the  difierent  tones  of  mind  would 
produce,  were  men  left  to  the  impulfes  of  pure 
nature  :  man,  an  imitative  animaV  is  prone  to  copy 
others ;  and  by  imitation,  external  behaviour  is 
nearly  uniform  among  thofe  who  ftudy  to  be  agrcc- 
able  ;  witnefs  people  of  fafhion  in  France.  I  reit 
upon  thefe  outlities :  to  enter  fully  into  the  fub- 
je£t  would  be  an  endlefs  work  ;  difproportioned  at 
any  rate  to  the  narrownefs  of  my  plan» 

0^4  Drefs 

*  Moutefquieu. 
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Drefs  muft  not  be  omitted,  bccaufe  it  enters  alfo 
into  external  appearance.  Providence  hath  clo- 
thed  all  animals  thart  are  unable  to  clothe  them- 
felves.  Man  can  clothe  himfelf ;  and  he  is  en- 
do wed  befide  with  an  appetite  for  drefs,  no  lefs 
natural  than  an  appetite  for  food.  That  appetite 
is  proportioned  in  degree  to  its  ufe  :  in  cold  cli- 
mates  it  is  vigorous ;  in  hot  climates,  faint.  Sa- 
vages  muft  go  naked  tili  they  learn  to  cover  them- 
felves ;  and  they  foon  learn  where  covering  is  ne- 
ceflary.  The  Patagonians,  who  go  naked  in  a  bit- 
ter-cold  climate,  muft  be  wofully  ftupid.  And 
the  Pifts,  a  Scotch  tribe,  who,  it  is  faid,  continued 
naked  down  to  the  time  of  Severus,  did  not  pro- 
bably  much  furpafs  the  Patagonians  in  the  talent 
of  invention. 

Modefty  is  another  caufe  for  clothing  :  few  fa- 
vages  expofe  the  whole  of  the  body.  It  gives  no 
high  idea  of  Grecian  modefty,  that  at  the  Olym- 
pic  games  people  wreftled  and  run  races  ftark  na- 
ked. 

There  is  a  third  caufe  for  clothing,  which  is, 
the  pleafure  it  afFords,  A  fine  woman,  feen  naked 
once  in  her  life,  is  made  a  defirable  objedl  by  no- 
velty*  But  let  her  go  naked  for  a  month,  how 
mueh  more  charming  will  flie  appear,  when  dref- 
.  fed  with  propriety  and  elegance  !  Clothing  is  fo 
effential  to  health,  that  to  be  lefs  agreeable  than 
nakednefs  would  argue  an  incongruity  in  our 
nature.     Savages  probably  at  firft  thought  of  .clo- 

^ing 
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thing  as  a  protedion  only  againft  the  weather  ;  but 
they  foon  difcovered  a  beauty  in .  drefs :  men  led 
thc  way,  and  women  followed.  Such  favages  ad 
go  naked  paint  their  bodies,  excitcd  by  the  fame 
fondnefs  for  Ornament  that  our  women  (hcw  in 
their  party-coloured  garments.  Among  the  Jews, 
thc  men  wore  ear-rings  as  well  as  the  women  *• 
When  Media  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  the 
men  were  fumptuous  in  drefs :  they  wore  Ibofc 
rohes,  floating  in  the  air ;  had  long  hair  covered 
with  a  rieh  bonnet,  bracelets,  chains  of  gold,  and 
precious  ftones  :  they  painted  their  faces,  and  mix- 
ed  artificial  hair  with  that  of  nature.  As  authors 
are  filent  about  the  women,  they  probably  made 
no  figure  in  that  kingdom,  being  ihut  up,  as  at 
prefent,  in  feraglios.'  In  the  days  of  Socrates, 
married  women  in  Greece  were  confined  to  be 
houfehold  drudges  mercly.  Xenophon  in  his  Me- 
tnorabilia  Socratis,  introduces  Ifomachus»  an  Athe- 
nian  of  great  riches  and  reputation,  difcourfing 
to  Socrates  of  his  family  aSairs,  "  that  he  told  his 
"  wife  that  his  main  objedl  in  marrying  her  was  to 
"  have  a  perfon  in  whofe  difcretion  he  could  con- 
"  fide,  who  would  take  proper  careof  hisfervants, 
"  and  lay  out  his  money  with  economy  ;*'  that 
one  day  he  obferved  her  face  painted,  and  with 
high-heeled  ftioes ;  that  he  chid  her  feverely  for 
fuch  foUies,  "  could  fhe  imagine  to  pafs  fuch  fiUy 
^  tricks  on  a  hulband  ?     If  ihe  wanted  to  have  a 

"  bettel 

*  Exod.  xxxii.  2. 
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"  better  complexion,  why  not  weave  at  her  loom 
"  ftanding  upright,  why  not  employ  herfclf  ia 
**  baking  and  otfaer  family  exercifes,  which  would 
*'  give  her  fach  a  bloom  as  no  paint  could  imi- 
''  täte  ?*'  But  when  the  Athenian  manners  came 
to  be  more  poliihed,  greater  indulgence  was  given 
to  the  ladies  in  drefs  and  ornament.  They  con- 
fumed  the  whole  moming  at  the  toilette ;  employ- 
ing  pamty  and  every  drug  for  cleaning  and  wfaiten- 
ing  the  fldn :  they  laid  red  even  upon  their  lips^ 
and  took  great  care  of  thdr  teeth ;  their  hair, 
made  up  in  buckles  with  a  hot  iron,  was  perfu* 
med  and  fpread  npon  the  fhoulders :  their  drefsf 
tras  elegant,  and  artfuUy  contrived  to  fet  off  a  fioe 
fliape.  Such  is  the  influence  of  appetite  for  drefs  : 
vanity  could  not  be  the  fole  motive,  as  married 
ladies  we^  never  feen  in  public  '*.  We  leam  from 
St  Gregory,  that  women  in  his  time  dreifed  the 
head  extremely  high,  environing  it  with  many 
trel&s  of  fulfe  hair,  difpofed  in  knots  and  buc- 
kles, fo  as  to  refemble  a  regulär  fortification.  Jo- 
fepfaus  reports,  that  the  Jewiäi  ladies  powder- 
ed  their  hair  with  gold  duft;  a  fafliion  that 
was  carried  from  Afia  to  Rome«  The  firft  wri- 
ter  who  mentions  white  powder  for  the  hair, 
the  fame  we  ufe  at  prefent,  is  L'Etoile,  in  hit 

Journal 

*  Young  woznen  in  Athens  appeared  frequendy  in  public, 
l^t  always  by  thexnfelves.  In  fefUvals,  facrlfices,  &c.  they 
made  part  of  the  fhow^  crowned  with  flowers;  chanting  hymms 
and  dancing  in  knots. 
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Journal  för  tbe  year  i593*  He  relates,  tbat  nuns 
walked  th^  ftk'eets  of  Paris  curled  and  powdered. 
That  fafhion  fpread  by  degrees  through  Europe. 
For  many  years  after  the  civil  wars  in  France,  it 
was  a  falhion  in  Paris  to  wear  boots  and  fpurs,  witb. 
a  long  fword :  a  gentleman  was  not  in  füll  drefs 
witbout  tbefe  accoutrements.  The  fword  con- 
tinues  an  article  of  drefs,  tbough  it  diftinguifhea 
not  a  gentleman  from  bis  val^t.  To  (boW  that  a 
tafle  for  drefs  and  omament  is  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature,  favages  dtfplay  tbat  tafte  upon  the 
body»  having  no  covering  to  difplay  it  upon.  Sei- 
dom is  a  cbild  of  a  favage  left  to  nature :  it  is  de-» 
prived  of  a  tefticle,  a  finger,  a  tooth  ;  or  its  ikin 
is  engraved  with  figures« 

Clothing  bath  no  flight  infiuence,  even  with  re* 
fpedt  to  morals.  I  venture  to  affirm,  at  the  haaard 
of  being  thought  paradoxical,  that  nakednefs  is 
more  friendly  to  chaftity  than  covering.  Adultery 
18  unknown  among  favages,  even  in  bot  climates 
wbere  they  have  fcarce  any  covering.  Drefs  gives 
play  to  the  Imagination,  which  pidures  to  itfelf 
many  fecret  beauties  which  vanifh  when  rendered 
familiär  by  ßght:  if  a  lady  accidentally  difcover 
half  a  leg,  imagination  is  inftantly  inflamed ; 
tbough  an  adtrefs  appearing  in  breeches  is  beheld 
with  indifference  :  a  naked  Venus  makes  not  fuch 
an  imprellion  as  when  a  garter  only  is  difcovered. 

Cleannefs  is  an  article  in  external  appearance. 
Whetber  cleanlinefs  be  inherent  in  tbe  nature  of 

man« 
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man,  or  only  a  refinement  of  polilhed  nations,  may 
at  firft  appear  doubtful.  What  pleads  for  tbe 
former  is,  that  cleannefs  is  remarkable  in  feveral 
nations  which  have  made  little  progrefs  in  the  arts 
of  life.  The  favages  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  once 
a  numerous  tribe,  were  remarked  by  writers  as 
neat  and  cleanly.  In  the  ifländ  Ot^heit^,  or  King 
George*s  ifland,  both  fexes  are  cleanly  :  they  bathe 
frequently,  never  eat  nor  drink  without  wafhing 
before  and  after»  and  their  garments,  as  well  as 
their  perfons,  are  kept  free  of  fpot  or  blemifh. 
Ammianus  MarcellinuSy  defcribing  the  Gauls,  fays, 
that  they  were  cleanly  ;  and  that  even  the  pooreft 
women  were  never  feen  with  dirty  garments.  The 
Negroes,  particularly  thofe  of  Ardrah  in  the  flave- 
coaft,  have  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  cleannefs.  They 
walh  morning  and  evening,  and  perfume  them- 
felves  with  aromatic  herbs.  In  the  city  of  Benin^ 
women  are  employed  to  kcep  the  ftreets  clean  j 
and  in  that  refpedtthey  are  not  undone  by  the 
Dutch,  In  Corea,  people  mourn  three  years  for 
the  death  of  their  parents  ;  during  which  time 
they  never  wafh.  Dirtinefs  muH  appear  difmal 
to  that  people,  as  to  us*.  But  inftances  are  no 
lefs  numerous  that  favour  the  other  fide  of  the 
queftion.     Ammianus  Marcellinus  reports  of  the 

Huns, 

♦  Manj  animals  ate  remarkable  for  cleannefs.  Beavers  are 
fo,  and  fo  are  cats.  This  muft  be  natural.  Though  a  tafte 
for  cleannefs  is  not  remarkable  in  dogs,  yet,  like  men,  thej 
kam  to  be  cleanly. 
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HuDS»  that  they  wore  a  coat  tili  it  feil  to  pieces 
with  dirt  and  rottennefs.  Plan  Carpin,  who 
vifited  the  Tartars  anno  1246,  fays,  **  That  they 

never  wafh  face  nor  hands;  that  they  never 
''  clean  a  difli,  a  pot,  nor  a  garment ;  that,  like 
**  fwine,  they  make  food  of  every  thing,  not 
"  excepting  the  vermin  that  crawl  on  them/' 
The  prefent  people  of  Kam£katka  anfwer  to  that 
defcription  in  every  article.  The  naftincfs  of 
North-American  favages,  in  their  food,  in  their 
cabins,  and  in  their  garments,  pafies  all  conception. 
As  they  never  change  their  garments  tili  they  fall 
to  rags,  nor  ever  think  of  wafhing  them,  they  are 
eat  up  with  vermin.  The  Efquimaux,  and  many 
other  tribcs,  are  equally  nafty. 

As  cleannefs  requires  attention  and  indiiftry,  the 
cleannefs  of  fome  favages  muft  be  the  work  of  na- 
ture,  and  the  dirtinefs  of  others  mutt  proceed  from 
indolence  counteradling  nature.  In  fad,  clean- 
nefs is  agreeable  to  all,  and  naftinefs  difagreeable  : 
no  perfon  prefers  dirt ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  accuftomed  to  it  are  pleafed  with  a  cleanly 
appearance  in  others.  It  is  true.  that  a  tafte  for 
cleannefs,  like  that  for  order,  for  fymmetry,  for 
congruity,  is  extremely  faint  during  its  inJancy 
among  favages.  Its  ftrongcft  antngonift  is  indo* 
lepce,  which  favages  indulge  to  txctfs :  the  great 
fatigue  they  undergo  in  hiiiitinf;;,  iiiakes  them  fond 
qf  eafe  at  home  ;  and  dirtiuci^,  when  once  habi- 
Jual,  js  not  eafily  tunqiu  red.     But  cleannefs  im- 

proves 
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proTCS  gradually  with  manners,  and  makesa  figure 
in  every  induftrious  nation.  Nor  ts  a  tafte  for 
cleanneüs  beftowed  od  man  in  vain:  its  final  caufe 
is  confpicuous»  cleannefs  being  extremely  whole* 
fome,  and  naftinefs  no  Icfs  unwholefome  *. 

Thus 

*  The  plague,  peftilential  fevers,  and  other  putrid  difeafes^ 
wcre  more  frequent  in  Europe  formerly  than  at  prefent,  efpe- 
cially  in  great  cities,  where  multitudes  were  crowded  togethcr 
in  fmall  houfes,  feparated  by  narrow  ftreets.  Paris,  in  the 
jdzjs  of  Henry  IV.  occupied  not  the  third  part  of  its  prefent 
fpace,  and  yet  contained  nearly  the  fame  number  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  in  London  the  houfes  are  much  larger,  and  the 
ftreets  wider  than  before  the  great  fire  1666.  There  is  alfa 
a  remarkable  alteration  in  point  of  diet.  Formerly,  people  of 
rank  lived  on  falt  meat  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  at  pre- 
fenty  frefh  meat  is  common  all  the  year  round.  Pot-herbs 
and  roots  are  now  a  confiderable  article  of  food  :  about  Lon- 
don, in  particular^  the  confumption  at  the  Revolution  was 
not  the  fixth  part  of  what  it  is  now.  Add  the  great  con- 
fumption of  tea  and  fugar,  which  I  am  told  by  phyilcians  to 
be  no  inconfiderable  antifeptics.  But  the  chief  caufe  of  all  is 
cleannefs,  which  is  growing  more  and  more  general,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  city  of  London.  In  Condantinople,  putrid  difeafes 
reign  as  much  as  ever  ;  not  from  unhealthinefs  in  the  climate, 
1)Ut  from  the  narrownefs  and  naftinefs  of  the  ftreets.  How  it 
comes  that  Turkifti  camps  dlfFer  fo  much  from  the  metropo- 
lis,  I  cannot  fay.  Bnft)equius  vifited  a  Turkifh  camp  in  tlie 
days  of  Solyman  the  Magnificcnt.  The  ordure  was  carefully 
buried  under  ground  ;  not  any  noi ferne  fmell ;  in  every  cor- 
ner  it  was  clean  and  neat.  The  excrements,  which  appcar 
every  where  in  our  camps  when  ftationary,  create  a  fort  of 
plague  among  the  men.     Captain  Cook  lately  made  a  voyage 

round 
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Tbus  it  appears,  that  a  tafte  for  cleannefs  is  in- 
faerent  in  our  nature.  I  fay  more  :  cleannefs  is 
levidently  a  branch  of  propricty,  and  confequently 
a  felf-duty.  The  Performance  is  rewarded  with 
ßpprobation ;  and  the  negled  is  pünifhed  with  con- 
t€rppt  *. 

A  tafte  for  cleannefs  is  not  equally  diftributed 
^among  all  men  ;  nor  indeed  is  any  branch  of  the 
xnoral  fenfe  equally  diftributed :  and  if,  by  nature, 
one  pcrfon  be  more  cleanly  than  another,  a  whole 
pation  may  be  fo:  I  judge  that  to  be  the  cafe  of 
fhe  Japanefe,  fo  finically  clean  as  to  find  fault  even 
with  the  Dutch  for  dirtinefs.  Their  inns  are  not 
an  exception ;  nor  their  little  houfes,  in  which  wa- 
ter is  always  at  band  for  waftiing  aftcr  the  Opera- 
tion. I  judged  it  alfo  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Eng- 
lifli,  who,  high  and  low,  rieh  and  poor,  are  re- 
ii^arkable  for  cleannefs  all  the  world  over ;  and  I 
bave  often  amufed  myfelf  with  fo  fingular  a  re- 
femblance  between  iflanders,  removed  at  the  great- 
cft  diftance  from  each  other.  But  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  refemblance,  upon  a  difcovery  that 

the 

round  the  wprld,  and  loft  but  a  fingle  man  by  difeafe,  wbo  at 
the  fame  time  was  fickly  when  he  entered  the  fhip.  One 
Äiain  article  that  preferved  the  hcalth  of  the  crew,  was  clean* 
pefs.  Tlie  Captain  regularly  one  inoming  cvery  week,  re- 
Tiewed  bis  ftiip's  Company,  to  fee  that  every  one  of  them  had 
clean  linen ;  and  he  beftowed  the  fame  car^  with  refpedt  to 
their  clothes  and  bedding. 

f  Elements  of  Criticiffn,  chap.  x. 
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the  £ngli(h  have  not  always  been  fo  clean  as  at 
prefent«  Many  centuries  ago,  as  recorded  in  Monk- 
ifh  hiftory,  one  caufe  of  the  averfion  the  Engliih 
had  to  the  Danes  was  their  cleannefs  :  they  comb- 
cd  their  hair,  and  put  on  a  clean  fhirt  once  a-week. 
It  was  reputed  an  extraordinary  efTort  in  Thomas 
a  Beckety  thathe  had  his  parlour  (Irewedevery  day 
with  clean  ftraw.  The  celebrated  Erafmus,  who 
vifited  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  com- 
plains  of  the  naflinefs  and  flovenly  habits  of  its 
people ;  afcribing  to  that  caufe  the  frequent  plagues 
which  infefted  tbem.  "  Their  floors/'  fays  he, 
*'  are  commonly  of  clay  ftrewed  with  rufhes,  un- 
*'  der  which  lies  unmolefted  a  colledion  of  beer, 
•*  greafe,  fragments,  bones,  fpittle,  excrements  of 
"  dogs  and  cats,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  nau- 
"  feous*/*  And  the  ftrewing  a  floor  with  ftraw 
or  rußies  was  common  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
not  excepting  even  her  prefence-chamber.  A 
change  fo  extraordinary  in  the  tafte  and  manners 
of  the  Englifh,  roufes  our  curiofity ;  and  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  the  foUowing  caufe  will  be  fatisfadory, 
A  favage,  remarkably  indolent  at  home,  though 
not  infeniible  of  his  dirtinefs,  cannot  roufe  up  ac- 
tivity  fufficient  to  attempt  a  ferious  purgation  ;  and 
would  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  begin.  '  The  induf- 
trious,  on  the  contrary,  are  improved  in  neatnefs 
and  prppriety,  by  the  art  or  nianufafture  that 
conftantly  employs  them  :  they  are  never  reduced 

10 

f  Epift.  432« 
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to  purge  the  ftable  of  Augeas  ;  for  being  prone  to 
adion,  they  fufFer  not  dirt  to  reft  unmolefted.  In- 
duftrious  nations,  accordingly,  all  the  world  over, 
are  the  moft  cleanly.  Arts  and  indüftry  had  long 
flourifhed  in  Holland,  where  Erafmus  was  born 
and  educated:  the  people  were  clean  above  all 
their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  were  induftrious 
above  all  their  neighbours ;  and,  upon  that  ac- 
count,  the  dirtinefs  of  England  could  not  fail  to 
ftrike  a  Hollander,  At  the  period  mentioned,  in* 
duftry  was  as  great  a  ftranger  to  England  as  clean- 
nefs  ;  from  which  coniideration,  may  it  not  fairly 
be  ^nferred,  that  the  Engliih  are  indebted  for  their 
cleanlinefs  to  the  great  progrefs  of  indüftry  among 
them  in  later  times  ?  If  Jhis  inference  hold,  it 
places  indüftry  in  an  amiable  lighc.  The  Spa- 
niards,  who  are  indolent  to  a  degre^e,  are  to  this 
day  as  dirty  as  the  Englifti  were  three  centuries 
ago.  Madrid,  their  capital,  is  naufeoufly  nafty  : 
heaps  of  unmolefted  dirt  in  cvery  ftrect,  raife  irj 
that  warm  climate  a  peftiferous  fteam,  which 
threatens  to  ^nock  down  ev^ry  ftranger,  A  pur- 
gation  was  lately  fet  on  foot  by  royal  authority, 
But  people  habituated  to  dirt  are  not  eafily  reclaim- 
«d :  to  promote  indüftry  is  the  only  effeftual  re- 
medy  *•     The  naftinefs  of  the  ftreets  of  Lifbon  be- 

fore 

♦  Till  the  year  1760  there  was  not  a  privy  in  Madrid, 
though  it  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  water.  The  ordure, 
during  night.,  was  thrown  from  the  Windows  into  the  ftreet, 

wher^ 

Voi»  I.  R 
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fore  the  late  earthquake,  was  intolerable  ;  and  fo 

is  at  prefent  the  naftinefs  of  the  (treets  of  Cadiz* 

Though  induftrj  be  the  chief  promotef  of  clean- 

nefs,  yet  it  is  feldom  left  to  operate  alone :  other 

caufes  mix,  fotne  to  accelerate  the  progrefs,  fome 

to  retard  it.     The  moifture  of  the  Dutch  climate 

bas  a  confiderable  influence  in  promoting  cleanli- 

nefs ;  and,  joined  with  induftry,  produces  a  für* 

prifing  neatnefs  and  cleannefs  among  people  of  bu- 

iinefs :  men  of  figure  and  faftiion,  who  generali/ 

refort  to  the  Hague,  the  feat  of  »government,  are 

not  fo  cleanly.   On  the  other  band,  the  French  are 

lefs  cleanly  than  the  Englifh,  though  not  lefs  in- 

duftrious.     But  the  lower  clafles  of  people  being 

in  England  more  at  their  eafe  than  in  France,  have 

a  greater  tafte  for  living  well,  ^nd  in  particularfor 

keeping  themfelves^  clean  *. 

A 

where  it  was  gathered  into  heaps.  By  a  royal  proclaipation^ 
privies  were  ordered  to  be  built.  The  inhabitants,  thougb 
long  accuflomed  to  an  arbitrary  government,  refented  this 
proclamation  as  an  infringement  of  the  common  rights  of 
mankind,   and  ftruggled  vigoroufly  againft  it.     The  phyfi- 

I 

cians  were  the  molt  yiolent  oppofers  :  they  remonftrated,  that 
if  the  filth  was  not  thrown  into  the  ftreets,  a  fatal  fickn^ft 
would  enfue ;  becaufe  the  putrefcept  particles  of  air,  whicb 
the  filth  attradled,  would  be  imbibed  by  the  human  body. 

♦  Ip  a  country  thinly  p^opled,  cleannefs  feldom  prevsülsf 
The  incitement  is  wantipg  of  appearing  agreeable  tp  others, 
and  the  natural  inclination  for  cleannefs  yields  to  indolecce. 
In  the  Jiigh  country  between  Derby  and  Matlock,  thinly 
peppled,  the  inbabiunts  are  as  diity  as  in  the  wildeft  psirts  of 
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A  beard  gives  to  the  countenance  a  rough  and 
fierce  air,  fuited  to  the  manners  of  a  roogh  and 
fierce  people.  The  fame  face  without  a  beard  ap«« 
pears  milder ;  for  which  reafon,  a  beard  becomes 
unfafliionable  in  a  poliihed  nation.  Demofthenes, 
the  orator,  lived  in  the  fame  period  with  Alexan* 
der  the  Great,  at  which  time  the  Greeks  began  to 
leave  ofF  beards.  A  buft,  however,  of  that  orator, 
found  in  Herculaneum,  has  a  beard,  which  muft 
either  have  been  done  for  him  when  he  was  young, 
or  from  reludtance  in  an  old  man  to  a  new  falhion. 
Barbers  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Sicily  the 
454th  year  after  the  building  of  Rome.  And  it 
muft  relate  to  a  time  after  that  period  what  Aulus 
Gellius  fays*,  that  people  accufed  of  any  crime, 
were  prohibitcd  to  fliave  thcir  beards  tili  they 
were  abfolved.  From  Hadrian  downward,  the 
Roman  Emperors  wore  beards.  Julius  Capitolinus 
reproaches  the  Emperor  Verus  for  cutting  his  beard 
at  the  inftigation  of  a  concubine.  All  the  Roman 
generals  wore  beards  in  Juftinian's  timef,  The 
Pope  (haved  his  beard,  which  was  held  a  manifeft 
apoftafy  by  the  Greek  church,  becaufe  Mofes,  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  and  even  God  the  Father,  were  always 
drawn  with  beards  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  paint- 
ers.  Upon  the  dawn  of  fmooth  manners  in  France, 
the  beaus  cut  the  beard  into  fhapes,  and  curled  the 
whifkers.     That  faftiion  produced  a  whimfical  ef- 

R  2  f  ea  : 

*  Lib.  iü.  cap.  4* 

t  Procopü  Hiftoria  VandaUca^  üb.  ii«  « 
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fedl :  mcn  of  gravity  left  ofF  beards  altogether.  A 
beard  in  its  natural  fhapc,  was  too  fierce  even  for 
them ;  and  they  could  not  for  (harne  copy  after  thq 
beaus.  This  accounts  for  a  regulation,  anno  1534^ 
of  thc  Univerfity  of  P^ris,  fprbid4ing  the  profeflbrs 
to  wear  a  beard. 

Language,  when  brought  to  any  perfedibn  among 
a  poliftied  people,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  onc 
of  the  fine  arts;  and,  in  that  view»  is  bandled 
above.  But,  confidered  ^s  a  br^nch  of  e^ternal  be- 
haviour,  it  belongs  to  the  prefent  fketch.  Every 
part  of  external  behayiour  i^  influenced  by  tempe^r 
and  difpofition»  and  fpeech  more  than  any  oth^r 
part.  In  Elements  of  Criticifm  ^  it  is  obferved, 
that  gn  emotion  ip  m^ny  inftances  bears  a  refem? 
blance  to  its  caufe.  The  like  holds  univerfally  in 
all  the  natural  foqnds  prompted  by  pafiion.  Let  a 
paflion  be  hold,  rough,  cheerful,  tender«  or  humble, 
ilill  it  holds,  that  the  natural  fouqds  prompted  by 
it,  are  in  the  fame  tone :  and  hence  the  rcafon  why 
thefe  founds  are  the  fi^me  in  all  l^nguages.  Som^ 
ilight  refemblance  of  the  fame  kind  is  difcpverabl^ 
in  many  artificial  founds.  The  language  of  a  fa- 
yage  is  harfh ;  of  polite  people  fmooth ;  and  of 
women,  foft  and  mufical.  The  tongues  of  favage 
nations  abound  in  gutturals,  or  in  nafals  :  yet  onc 
would  imagine  that  fuch  words,  being  pronounced 
with  difficulty,  fhöuld  be  avoided  by  fi^ vages,  ^s 
they  are  by  children.  But  temper  prevails,  and 
fuggefts  to  favages  harfli  founds,  conformable  to 

tticu 

♦  Cbap.ii.  part  6.  ** 
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their  roughncft.  The  Efquimaux  have  a  language 
Gompofed  of  the  hariheft  gutturals ;  and  the  lan- 
guages  of  the  northern  European  nations  are  not 
remarkabljr  fmoother.  The  Scotch  peafants  are  a 
frank  and  piain  people }  and  their  dialedt  is  in  the 
tone  of  their  charadier.  The  Huron  tongue  hath 
ftatelinefs  and  energy  above  moft  known  languages» 
which  is  more  conformable  to  the  elevation  of  their 
fentimentSy  than  to  their  prefent  low  condition» 
Thus  the  manners  of  a  people  may^  in  fome  meafure, 
be  gathered  froin  their  language.  Nay,  manners 
may  frequently  be  gathered  from  fingle  words.  The 
Hebrew  word  lechom  fignifies  bothf ood  and^^i/- 
inj^;  and  tereph  lignifies  hoth  f ood  and  plunder. 
Kar  AB  fignifies  to  draw  near  to  one^  and  fignifies  alfo 
tofight.  The  Greek  word  leia,  which  fignified  ori- 
ginally  Jpoil procured  by  war  orpiracy,  came  to  fig- 
nify  wealtb.  And  the  great  variety  of  Greek  words 
fignifying^öorf  and  better,  fignified  originally^ro;yr 
and  violent. 

Government,  according  to  its  difFerent  kind», 
hath  confiderable  influenae  in  forming  the  tone  of 
a  language.  Language  in  a  democracy  is  com- 
monly  rough  and  coarfe  ;  in  an  ariftocracy,  manly 
and  piain ;  in  a  monarchy,  courteous  and  infinuat- 
ing;  in  defpotifm,  imperious  with  refped  to  infc- 
riors,  and  humble  with  refpedk  to  fuperiors.  The 
government  of  the  Greek  empire  is  well  reprcfent- 
cd  in  Juftinian's  edidts,  termed  Novella  Conßitu- 
tiones  ;  the  Ityle  of  which  is  üiff,  formal,  and  af- 

R  3  feftedly 
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fededly  flately,  but  deftitute  of  order,  of  force, 

and  of  ligament.       About  three  centuries  ago^ 

Tufcany  was  filled  with  fmall  republics,   whofe 

dialeöl  was  manly  and  piain.     Its   rough  tones 

were  purged  off  by  their  union  under  the  Great 

Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  and  the  Tufcan  dialedl  has  ar-. 

rived  nearer  to  perfedion  than  any  other  in  Italy«. 

The  tone  of  the  French  language  is  well  fuited  to 

the  nature  of  its  government :  every  man  is  polite* 

ly  fubmiffive  to  thofe  above  him ;  and  this  tone 

forms  the  charadler  of  the  language  in  generale  fo  as 

even  to  regulate  the  tone  of  the  few  who  have  occa- 

fion  to  fpeak  with  authority.     The  freedom  of  the 

Englifh  government  forms  the  manners  of  the  peo- 

ple:    the  Englifh  language  is  accordingly  more 

manly  and  nervous  thaa  the  French,  and  abounds 

more  with  ro.ugh  founds.     The  Lacedemonians  of 

old,  a  proud  and  auftere  people,  affeded  to  talk 

with  brevity,  in  the  tone  of  command  more  than 

ofadvice;  and  hence  the  Laconic  ftyle,  dry  but 

mafculine.     The  Attic  flyle  is  more  difficult  to  be 

accounted  for :  it  is  fweet  and  copious,  and  had  a 

remarkable  delicacy  above  the  ftyle  of  any  other 

nation.     And  yet  the  democracy  of  Athens  produ^ 

ced  rough  manners  ;  witnefs  the  comedies  of  Arif- 

tophaneSy  and  the  orations  of  Efchines  and  Demoft- 

henes.     We  are  not  fo  intimately  acquainted  with 

the  Athenians,  as  to  account  for  the  difference  be- 

tween  their  language  and  their  manners.     We  are 

equally  at  a  lofs  about  the  Ruffian  tongue,  which» 

notwithftanding 
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notwithftanding  the  barbarity  of  the  people,  is 
fmooth  and  fonorous :  and,  though  the  Malayans 
are  the  fierceft  people  in  the  univerfe,  their  lan- 
guage  is  the  fofteft  of  all  that  are  fpoken  in  Afia. 
All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  Operation  0;f  a  ge- 
neral  caufe  may  be  difturbed  by  particular  cir- 
cumftances.  Languages  refemble  tides :  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  moon,  which  is  the  general  caufe  of 
tidesy  is  in  feveral  inftances  oyerbalanced  by  parti- 
cular caufes  adling  in  oppofition. 

There  may  be  obferved  in  fome  favage  tribes  a 
certain  refinement  of  language  that  might  do  ho- 
nour  to  a  polifhed  people.  The  Canadians  never 
give  a  man  his  proper  name,  in  fpeaking  to  him.  If 
he  bie  a  relation,  he  is  addrefied  to  in  that  quality : 
if  a  ftranger,  the  fpeaker  gives  him  fome  appella- 
tion  that  marks  affedion  ;  fuch  as  brother,  coufiny 
friend. 

In  early  times,  people  lived  in  a  very  lynple 
manner,  ignorant  of  fuch  habitual  w2(htS;^iSis  are 
commonly  termed  luxury.  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and 
and  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  tended  their  fathcr's 
flocks :  they  were  realiy  Ihepherdeffes.  Young 
women  of  fafhion  drew  water  from  the  well  with 
their  own  hands.  The  joiner  who  made  the  bridal 
"bed  of  Ulyfles,  was  Ulyfles  himfelf  *.  The  Prin- 
cefs  Nauficaa  walhes  the  family-clothes ;  and  the 
Princes  her  brothers,  fupon  her  return,  unyoke  the 
car,  and  carry  in  the  clothes  f.     Queens,  and  even 

R  4  female 

*  Odyffey,  book  23.  f  Book  6.  &  7. 
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female  deities»  are  emplojed  in  fpinning  ^.  Is  it 
from  this  falhion  that  young  women  in  England 
are  denominated  fpinßers  ?  Telemachus  goes  to 
Council  with  no  attendants  bat  two  dogs : 

*'  Soon  as  in  folemn  form  th'  afTembly  fat» 
'^  From  his  high  dorne  himfelf  defcends  in  ftate ; 
**  Bright  in  his  hand  a  pond'rous  jav'lin  fhin'd ; 
''  Two  dogSy  a  faithful  guard»  attend  behind.^' 

Odyßjt  book  ^ 

Priam's  car  is  yoked  by  his  own  fons,  when  he  goes 
to  redeem  from  Achilles  the  body  of  his  fon  Hec- 
tor.  Telemachus  yokes  his  own  car  f.  Homer^s 
heroes  kill  and  drefs  their  own  yifluals  X*  Achilles 
entertaining  Priani^  llew  a  fnow-white  (heep  ;  and 
his  two  friends  fleaM  and  drefled  it.  Achilles  him- 
felf divided  the  roafted  meat  among  hisguefts§. 
The  ftory  of  Ruth  is  a  pleaßng  inftance  of  fimpli- 
city  in  ancient  times ;  and  her  laying  herfelf  down 
to  fleep  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  a  no  le&  pleafing  in- 
ftance of  innocence.  in  thefe  times.  No  people  li- 
ved  more  innocently  than  the  ancient  Germans, 
though  men  and  women  lived  together  without  re- 
ferve,  They  flept  promifcuoufly  round  the  walls 
of  their  houfes ;  and  yet  we  never  read  of  adultery 

among 

♦    Book  IG. 

f  Odyfley,  book  15,  J  Odyfley,  book  19,  &  20. 

§  Pope,  judging  it  below  the  dignity  of  Achilles  to  ad  the 
butcher,  fupprefTes  that  article,  impofing  the  ta(k  upon  his 
two  friends.  Pope  did  rlot  confider,  that  fröm  a  lively  pic- 
ture  of  ancient  manners,  proceeds  one  of  the  capital  pleafures 
we  have  In  perufing  Homer. 
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among  theni.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  to  thisday 
live  in  the  fame  raanner.  In  Sparta,  men  and  women 
lived  familiarly  together :  public  baths  were  com- 
mon to  both  ;  and  in  certain  games,  they  danced 
and  combated  together  naked  as  when  born.  In  a 
later  period,  the  Spartan  dames  were  much  cor« 
rupted  ;  occaiioned,  as  authors  fay,  by  a  ihameful 
freedom  of  intercourfe  between  the  fexes.  But  re- 
mark,  that  corruption  was  not  confined  to  the  fe- 
male  fex,  men  having  degenerated  as  much  from 
their  original  manhood  as  women  from  their  ori- 
ginal -chaftity  j  and  I  have  no  difficulty  to  main- 
tain,  that  gold  and  filver,  admitted  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  what  corrupted  both  fexes. 
Opulence  could  not  fail  to  have  the  fame  effedt 
there  that  it  has  evcry  where  ;  which  is  to  excite 
luxury  and  every  fpecies  of  fenfuality.  The  Spar- 
tahs  accordingly,  renouncing  aufterity  of  manners, 
abandoned  themfelves  to  pleafure  :  the  moft  expen- 
five  furniture,  the  fofteft  beds,  fuperb  tapcftry,  pre- 
cious  vafes,  exquifite  wines,  delicious  viands,  were 
not  now  too  dclicate  for  an  effeminate  Spartan,  once 
illuftrious  for  every  manly  virtue.  Lycurgus  un- 
derftood  human  nature  better  than  the  writers  do 
who  carp  at  him.  It  was  his  intention,  to  make 
his  countrymen  foldiers,  not  whining  lovers :  and 
he  juftly  thought,  that  familiär  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  fexes,  would  confine  their  appetites 
within  the  bounds  of  nature ;  an  ufeful  leflbn  to 
women  of  fafhion  in  our  days^  who  expofe  their 

nakednefs 
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nakednefs  in  order  to  attrad  and  enflame  lovers« 
What  juftifies  this  reafoning  is,  the  afcendant  that 
Spartan  dames  had  over  their  hulbands  while  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  werc  in  vigour :  thcj  in  eflfeä 
ruled  the  ftate  as  well  as  their  own  families. 
Such  afcendant  cannot  be  obtained  nor  preferved 
but  by  ün&  virtue :  a  women  of  loofe  manners 
may  be  the  objed  of  loofe  defire  ;  but  feldom  will 
flie  gain  an  afcendant  over  any  man,  and  never 
over  her  hufband. 

Not  to  talk  of  gold,  filver  was  fcarce  in  Eng« 
land  during  the  reign  of  the  third  Edward.  Rents 
were  paid  in  kind ;  and  what  money  they  had, 
was  locked  up  in  the  cofTers  of  the  great  barons. 
Pieces  of  plate  were  bequeathed  even  by  kings  of 
England,  fo  trifling  in  our  eftimation,  that  a  gen- 
tlemen  of  a  moderate  fortune  would  be  afhamed 
to  mention  fuch  in  his  will. 

Next  of  adlion.  Man  is  naturally  prone  to  mo- 
tion ;  witnefs  children,  who  are  never  at  reft  but 
when  afleep.  Where  reafon  governs,  a  man  reftrains 
that  reftlefs  difpofition,  and  never  ads  without  a 
motive.  Savages  have  few  motives  to  aftion  when 
the  belly  is  füll ;  their  huts  require  little  work, 
and  their  covering  of  Ikins  ftill  lefs.  Hunting  and 
fifhing  employ  all  their  adivity.  After  much  fa- 
tigue  in  hunting,  reft  is  fweet ;  which  the  favage 
prolongs,  having  no  motive  to  acliofl  tili  the  time 
of  hunting  returns.  Savages  accordingly,  likc 
dogs,  are  extremely  adtive  in  the  field,  and  ex- 

tremely 
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tremely  indolent  at  home  ^»  Savages  in  the  tor-* 
rid  Zone  are  indolent  above  all  others ;  they  go  na« 
ked  ;  their  huts  coft  them  no  trouble  ;  and  vege- 
tables,  that .  grow  fpontaneoufly,  are  their  only 
food.  The  Spaniards  who  firft  landed  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  were  furprifed  at  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants.  They  are  defcribed  as  lazy,  and  without 
ambition  ;  paffing  part  of  their  time  in  eating  and 
dancing,  and  the  red  in  fleep;  having  no  great 
fliare  of  memory,  and  (tili  lefs  of  underftanding. 
The  charaäer  given  of  thefe  favages  belongs  to 
all,  efpecially  to  favages  in  hot  climates.  !  The  im- 
perfeäion  of  their  memory  and  judgment  is  oc* 
casfiihed  by  want  of  exercife,  The  fame  imper- 
fedion  was  remarkable  in  the  people  of  Paraguay, 

when 

*  *'  Quoties  bella  non  ineunt,  non  multüm  venatibusy  pltks. 
per  otiumy  tranfigunty  dediti  fonrno»  cihoque.  Fortiflimus 
quifque  ac  bellicofiilimus  nihil  agens,  delegata  domus  et  pe- 
natium  et  agrorum  cura  fceminis  fenibusque,  et  infirmiffimo. 

• 

cuique  ex  familia,  ipfi  hebent ;  mira  diverfitate  naturse,  cum 
iidem  homines  fic  ament  inertiam»  et  oderint  quietem.''  Tlodf- 
/«/,  Dt  morihus  Germanoruntf  cap.  15. — [/«  Englj/b  thus  :  **  While 
**  not  engaged  in  war,  they  do  not  often  fpend  their  time  in 
*^  hunting,  but  chiefly  in  indolence  minding  nothing  but 
**  their  fleep  and  food.  The  braveft  and  moft  warlikc  among 
them,  having  nothing  to  do,  pafs  the  time  in  a  fluggilh 
ftupidy,  committing  the  care  of  the  houfe,  thefamily,and  the- 
*'  culture  of  the  lands,  to  women,  old  men,  and  to  the  moft 
**  weakly.  Such  is  the  wonderful  diverfity  of  their  nature,  that 
•'  they  are  at  once  the  moft  indolent  of  beings,  and  the  moft 
f *  iropaticnt  of  reft/'] 
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when  under  Jefuit  government ;  of  which  after- 
ward *. 

We  now  take  under  confideratiön,  the  progrefo 
of  fuch  inanners  as  are  more  peculiarly  influenced 
by  internal  difpofition  ;  preparing  the  reader  by  z 
general  view,  before  entering  into  particulars. 
Man  is  by  nature  a  timid  animal,  having  little 
ability  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  härm  :  but  he  be- 
comes  hold  in  fociety,  and  giye»  rent  to  paffion 
againll  his  enemies.  In  the  hunter-ftate,  the  daily 
pradice  of  flaughtering  innocent  animals  for  food, 
hardens  men  in  cruelty :  more  favage  than  bears> 
or  wolves,  they  are  cruel  even  to  their  own  kind  f. 

*  Book  2.  fketch  i. 

f  Though  it  is  beyond  the  reacR  of  conceptioii,  that  bloodf 
ücOx,  fibresy  or  bones^  can  be  2ifubftrcUutn  for  thought,  for  willy 
for  paffion,  or  for  any  mental  qüality ;  yet  certain  philofo- 
phers  boldly  undtrtake  to  derive  even  the  nobleft  principles 
from  external  circumftances  relative  to  the  body  onty.  Thus» 
courage  and  cöwardice  are  held  to  depend  on  the  climate  by 
the  celebrated  Montefquieu  and  feVefal  öthers.  Sir  William' 
Temple  afcribes  thefe  qualities  to  food,  maintaining,  that  rid 
animal  which  lives  on'  vegetables  is  endowed  with  courage^ 
the  horfe  and  cock  alone  eitcepted.  I  reliffi  not  dödriüei  ^ 
that  tend  to  degrade  the  moft  refined  mental  principles  inta' 
bodily  properties.  With  refpedl  to  the  point  under  conflde- 
ration,  a  very  acute  philofopher,  taking  a  hint  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  derives  from  the  difference  of  food  the  mental 
qualities  of  cruelty  and  humanity.  {a)  **  Certain  it  is,  (fays^ 
^^  that  author),  that  the  people  who  fubfift  moill'y  on  animal 

«^  food 
(«}  Emile,  liv.  U 
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The  calm  and  fedentary  life  of  a  fhepherd,  tends 
to  foften  the  harlh  manners  of  hunters ;  and  agri- 

culture, 

•*  food  are  cruel  and  fierce  above  others.  The  barbanty  of 
'•  the  Englifh  is  well  known  2  the  Gaures,  who  live  wholly 
*'  on  vegetables,  are  the  fweetefl-tempered  of  all  meru  Wicked 
5^  men  hardcn  themfelyes  to  murder  by  drinking  Wood.** 
Even  the  mofl  aci^te  thinkers  are.  not  always  on  th^ir  guard 
^gainft  trivial  analogies.  Blood  and  flaughter  are  the  frults 
of  cruelty  ;  and  hence  it  is  raflily  inferred,  that  the  drinking 
blood  and  eating  flefh  tend  to  infplre  cruelty.  The  Carribbees, 
in  the  fame  way  of  thinking»  abftain  from  fwines  flefh ; 
*^  which  (fay  they),  would  make  our  eyes  fmall  like  thofe  of 
f*  fwine."  Before  venturing  on  a  general  rule,  one  ought 
to  be  prcpared  by  an  extenfive  induäion  of  particulars.  What 
will  M.  Rofleau  fay  as  to  the  Macaflars,  who  never  tafte  ani- 
mal  food,  and  yet  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  fierceft  of 
xnortals  ?  And  what  will  he  iäy  as  to  the  Negroes  of  New 
Guinea,  remarkably  brutal  and  cruel?  A  favourite  dog» 
companion  to  hi3  mafter,  lives  cpnamonly  o^  the  refufe  of 
his  table,  aivd  yet  Js  remarkably  g^ntle.  Tbc?  Englifh  are 
noted  for  love  of  liberty  :  they  cannot  bear  oppreflioa ;  and 
jthey  know  no  bounds  \q  refentment  againft  opprefTors.  He 
joiay  call  this  cruelty  if  he  be  fo  ^ifpofed  :  others,  more  can- 
jdid,  will  efteem  it  a  laudable  propßrty.  But  to  charge  a 
natlon  in  general  with  cruelty  and  fero;:ity,  can  admit  no  ex- 
|cufe  but  ftubbom  truth.  Ignorance  cannot  be  admitted : 
and  yet  he  (hews  grofs  ignorance,  as  no  people  are  more 
noted  for  humanity  :  in  no  ottier  nation  do  fympathetic  af- 
fedtions  prevail  more :  none  are  more  ready,  in  cafes  of  di- 
ßrefs,  to  ftretch  out  a  relieving  band.  Did  not  the  Englifh, 
\n  abolifhing  the  horrid  barbarity  of  torture,  give  an  illuflrious 
example  of  humanity  to  all  other  nations  ?  Nay,  bis  inflance 
i^at  butchers  are  prohibited  froni  being  put  upon  a  jury,  the 

only 
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culture,  requiring  the  union  of  many  hands  in  one 
Operation,  improves  benevolence.  But  here  the 
hoarding  appetite  ftarts  up  to  difturb  that  aufpi- 
cious  commencement  of  civilization.  Skilful  huf- 
bandry,  producing  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  plenty^ 
paves  the  way  to  arts  and  manufadures.  Fine 
houfeSy  fplendid  gardens,  and  rieh  apparel,  are  de- 
lirable  objeds :  the  appetite  for  property  becomes 
headftrong,  and  to  obtain  gratification  tramples 
down  every  obftacle  of  juftice  or  honour  *.  Diffe- 
rences  arife,  fomenting  difcord  and  refentment: 
war  fprings  up,  even  among  thofe  of  the  fame 
tribe  ;  and  while  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  take 
revenge  at  bis  own  band  f ,  that  fierce  paffion  fwal- 
Iowed  up  all  others.  Inequality  of  rank  and  fortune 
foftered  diflbcial  paifions  ;  witnefs  pride,  in  parti- 

cular, 

onlj  particular  inftance  he  gives  of  their  cnielty,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  proof  of  their  humanity.  For  why  are  butchers 
ezcluded  from  being  judges  in  criminal  trials  ?  for  no  other 
reafon  than  that  being  inured  to  the  blood  of  animals,  they 
may  have  too  üttle  regard  to  the  lives  of  their  fellow-fubjeds. 
Fleih  is  compofed  of  particles  of  different  kinds.  In  the 
ftomachy  as  in  a  ftill,  it  is  refolved  into  its  component  par- 
ticles, and  ceafes  to  be  fleih  before  it  enters  the  lad^eals.  Will 
-  M.  Rofleau  venture  to  fay,  which  of  thefe  component  par» 
ticles  it  is  that  generates  a  cruel  difpofition  ?  Man^  from  the 
form  of  his  teetb»  and  from  other  circumftances,  is  evidently 
fitted  by  his  maker  for  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food ;  and 
it  would  be  an  impiKation  on  providence,  that  either  of  then 
ihonlcl  have  any  bad  effed  on  his  mind  more  thaa  on  his  body. 

*  See  Sketch  3.        f  See  Hiftorical  Law-traftsi  traö  i» 
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cular,  which  prodaced  a  cuftom^  once  univerfal  a- 
mong  barbariansy  of  killing  men,  women,  dogs,  and 
horfes,  for  the  ufe  of  a  chieftain  in  the  other  world. 
Such  complication  of  hateful  and  violent  paffions, 
rendering  fociety  uncomfortable»  cannot  be  ftem- 
med  by  any  human  means,  other  than  whole- 
fome  laws ;  a  momentary  obftacle  inflames  defire ; 
but  perpetual  reftraint  deadens  even  the  moft  fcr- 
vid  paffion.  The  authority  of  good  government 
gave  vigour  to  kindly  affedtions  ;  and  appetite  for 
fociety,  which  aös  inceflantly,  though  not  violent- 
ly,  gave  a  currency  to  mutual  good  offices,  A  cir- 
cumftance  concurred  to  blunt  the  age  of  diflbcial 
paffions :  the  firft  focieties  were  fmall ;  and  fmall 
Üates  in  clofe  neighbourhood  engender  difcord  and 
refentment  without  end :  the  jundion  of  many  fuch 
ftates  into  a  great  feingdom,  removes  people  farther 
from  their  enemies,  and  rende^s  them  more  gen- 
tle  *.  In  that  fituation,  m^n  have  leifure  and  fc- 
datenefs  to  relifh  the  comforts  of  focial  life  :  they 
find  that  felfifh  and  turbulent  paffions  are  fubver- 
five  of  fociety  j  and  through  fondnefs  for  focial  in- 
tercoiirfe,  they  patiently  undergo  the  fevere  difci- 
pline,  of  reftraining  paffion  and  fmoothing  manners. 
Violent  paffions  that  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety 
have  fubfidedy  and  are  now  feldom  heard  of :  hu^ 
manity  is  in  falhion,  and  focial  afFedlions  prevail. 
Men  improve  in  urbanity  by  converfing  with  wo- 
jnen ;  and,  however  felfifh  at  heari,  they  conciliate 

faVou? 

*  See  this  ipßoje  fully  haii41ecl9  t>ppk  2»  iketch  i* 
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favour,  by  afluming  an  air  of  difintereftedne& 
Selfiihnefs,  thus  refined,  becotnes  an  effeftual  caufe 
of  ci vilization.  But  what  foUows  ?  Turbulent  and 
Tiolent  paifions  are  buried,  never  again  to  revive  ; 
leaving  the  mind  totally  ingrofled  by  felf-intereft. 
In  the  original  flate  of  hunters,  there  being  little 
conneäion  among  individuals,  every  man  minds  his 
own  concerns,  and  felfiflmefs  governs.  The  difco- 
very  that  hunting  is  beft  carried  on  in  Company, 
promotes  fome  degree  of  fociety  in  that  ftate :  it 
gains  ground  in  th^  (hepherd  ftate,  and  makes  a  ca* 
pital  figure  where  huibandry  and  commerce  flou- 
rifh.  Private  concord  is  promoted  by  focial  affecr 
tion ;  and  a  nation  is  profperous  in  proportion  as 
the  amor  patria  prevails.  But  wealth,  acquired 
whether  by  conqueft  or  commerce,  is  produftive  of 
luxury,  and  every  fpecies  of  fenfuality.  As  thefe 
increafe,  focial  affeäions  decline,  and  at  laft  vaniflu 
This  is  vifible  in  every  opulent  city  that  has  long 
flourifhed  in  extenfive  commerce,  Selfifhnefs  be- 
comes  the  ruling  pafEon  :  friendfhip  is  no  more ; 
and  even  blood-relation  is  Ktde  regarded.  Every 
man  ftudies  his  own  intereft :-  opulence  and  fenfual 
pleafure  are  idols  worfliipped  by  all.  And  thus, 
in  the  progrefs  of  manners,  men  end  as  they  be- 
gan :  felfiflmefs  is  no  lefs  eminent  in  the  laft  and 
moft  poliflied  ftate  of  fociety,  than  in  the  firft  and 
moft  rüde  ftate, 

From  a  general  view  of  the  progrefs  of  manners 
ve  defcend  to  particul^rs.  And  the  firft  fcene  that 

prefent^ 
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prefeiits  itfelf  is,  truelty  to  ftrarigers,  extended,  in 
procefs  of  time,  againft  members  of  the  fame  tribe; 
Anger  and  refentmeiit  are  predominant  in  favages, 
who.  hever  think  öf  reftraining  ^[Jaffion.  But  this 
charadler  is  not  univerfal :  fome  ttibes  are  remark- 
able  for  hUmänity,  as  meritioned  in  the  firfl  fketch» 
Anger  and  refeiitment  formed  the  charader  of  our 
European  anceftors,  and  riendered  them  fierce  and 
bruel.  The  Goths  were  fo  prone  to  blood,  that,  in 
their  firft  inroads  into  theRöraan  territories,  they 
maiTacred  man^  woman^  and  child.  Frocopius  re* 
portSy  that  in  one  of  thefe  inroads  they  left  Italy 
thin  of  inhabitants.  They  were  however  an  ho- 
ncft  people ;  and  by  the  polifli  they  received  in  the 
civilized  parts  of  Europe,  they  became  no  lefs  re  - 
markable  for  huiiianity,  than  formerly  for  cruelty. 
Totila,  their  king,  having  maftcred  Rome  after  a 
long  and  bloody  fiege,  permitted  not  a  fingle  per- 
fon  to  be  killed  in  cold  blood,  noi:  the  chaQiity  &£ 
any  woman  to  be  attempted.  One  cannot  without 
horror  think  of  the  wanton  ctuelties  exercifed  by 
the  Tartars  againft  the  nations  invaded  by  them 
under  Gengizcan  and  Timor  Bec. 

A  Scythian,  faya  Herodotüs,  prefcnts  the  king 
With  the  heads  of  the  enemies  he  has  killed  in  bat- 
tle  ;  and  the  man  who  brings  not  a  head»  gets  no 
fliare  of  the  plunder.  He  adds,  that  many  Scythi- 
ans  clothe  themfelves  with  the  Ikins  of  men,  and 
make  ufe  of  the  (kulls  of  their  enemies  to  drink  out 
of.     Diodorus  Siculus  reports  of  the  Gauls,  that 

Vol.  I.  S  they 
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they  carry  home  the  heads  of  their  enetnies  flain  iq 
battle ;  and  after  embalming'themy  depofit  them  io 
chefts  as  thcir  chief  trophy ;  bragging  of  the  fiims 
dSered  for  thefc  heads  by  the  friends  of  the  decea« 
fed,  and  refuf^d.  In  fimilar  circumftances,  men 
arc  the  fame  all  the  world  over.  The  fcalping  of 
enemies^  in  daily  ufe  among  the  North- American 
favageSy  is  equally  cruel  and  barbarous. 

No  favages  are  more  cruel  than  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  were,  as  defcribed  by  Honier ;  men  but- 
chered  in  cold  blood,  towns  reduced  to  afhes,  foYC^ 
reigns  expofed  to  the  mofl:  humbling  indignities,  nQ 
refpedl  paid  to  age  nor  to  fex.  The  young  Adraf«- 
tus  ^,  thrown  from  his  car,  and  lying  in  the  duft; 
obtained  quart^r  from  Menelaus.  Agamemnon  up^ 
braided  his  brother  for  lenity  :  **  Let  none  from  de»- 
**  ftrudlion  efcape,  not  eveff  the  lifping  iofant  in 
**  the  mother's  arms :  all  her  fons  muft  with  Uium 
**  fally  and  od  her  ruins  unburied  remain."  He 
pierced  the  fupplicant  with  his  fpear ;  and  fetting 
his  foot  on  the  body,  puUed  it  out.  He£tor^  ha- 
Ting  ftripped  Patroclus  of  his  arms,  drags  the  Ilain 
along,  vowing  to  lop  the  head  from  the  trunk^  and 
to  give  the  mangled  corfe  a  prey  to  the  dog&  of 
Troy.  And  the  feventeenth  book  of  the  Iliad-  is 
whoUy  employed  in  defcribing  the  conteft  about 
the  body  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojanis.  Befide 
the  brutality  of  preventing  the  laft  duties  from  be- 

Hlg 
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ing  perfbrmed  to  a  deceafed  friend,  it  is  a  low 
fcene,  iinworthy  of  heroes.  It  was  equally  brutal 
in  Achilles  to  drag  the  corfe  of  Hedlor  to  the  ftiips 
tied  to  his  car.  In  a  fcene  between  Hedlor  and 
Andromachö  *  the  treatment  of  vanquiflied  ene- 
mies  is  pathetically  defcribed  j  fovereigns  niafla- 
cred,  and  their  bodies  left  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vul- 
tirres ;  fucking  infants  dalhed  againft  the  pavement; 
ladies  of  the  firft  rank  forced  to  perform  the  loweft 
ads  of  flgvery.  Hedlor  doth  not  diflemble,  that  if 
Troy  fhould  be  conquered,  his  poor  wife  would  bc 
condemned  to  draw  water  like  the  vileft  flave.  He- 
cuba,  in  Euripides,  laments  that  Ihe  was  chained 
like  a  dog  at  Agamemrion*s  gate  j  and  the  fame  fa- 
vage  manners  are  defcribed  in  many  other  Greek 
tragedies.  Prometheus  makes  free  with  the  hea- 
venly  fire,  in  order  to  give  life  to  man.  As  a  pu- 
nifliment  for  bringing  rational  creatures  into  exift- 
ence,  the  gods  decree,  thät  he  be  chained  to  a  rock, 
and  abandoned  to  birds  of  prey.  Vulcan  is  intro- 
duced  by  JEfchylus  rattling  the  chain,  nailing  one 
end  to  a  rock,  and  the  öther  to  the  breaft-bone  of 
the  criminal.  Who  but  an  American  favage  can 
at  prefent  bchold '  fuch  a  fpcftacle,  and  not  be 
fhocked  ?  A  fcene  reprefenting  a  woman  murder-i 
ed  by  her  children,  would  be  hiffed  by  every  mo- 
dern audience  ;  and  yet  that  horrid  fcene  was  re- 
prefented  with  applaufe  in  the  Eledra  of  Sopho- 

S  2  des. 
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des.  Stoboeus  reports  a  faying  of  Menander,  that 
cven  the  gods  cannot  infpire  a  foldier  with  civility: 
HO  wonder  that  the  Greek  foldiers  were  brutes  and 
barbarians,  when  war  was  waged,  not  only  againft 
the  ftate,  but  againft  every  individual.  At  prefent, 
humanity  prevails  among  foldiers  as  among  others  ; 
becaufe  we  make  war  only  againft  a  ftate,  not  a- 
gainft  individuals.  The  Greeks  arc  the  lefs  excu- 
fable  for  their  cruelty,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
fenfible  that  humanity  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  Bar-» 
barians  are  always  painted  by  Homer  as  cruel ;  po- 
lifhed  nations  as  tender  and  compaffionate : 

«'  Ye  gods !  (he  cried)  upon  whät  harren  coaft, 
"  In  what  new  region  is  Ulyfies  toft  ? 
**  PofTefs'd  hj  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms» 
**  Or  men  whofe  bofom  tender  pity  warms  ?" 

OJjfey^  Book  t^.  241. 

-Cruelty  is  inconfiftent  with  true  herpifrn  ;  and, 
accordingly,  very  little  of  the  lattef  is  difcoverable 
in  any  of  Homer'  s  warriors.  So  much  did  they 
retain  of  the  favage  charafter,  as,  evcn  withoiit 
blufhing,  to  fly  from  an  enemy  fuperior  in  bodily 
fljength.  Diomedes,  who  makes  an  iUuftrious 
figure  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  retires  when 
Heöor  appears  :  ^  Diomedes  beheld  the  chief,  and 
"  fliuddered  to  his  inmoft  foul."  Antilochus^  fon 
of  Neftor,  having  flain  Melanippus  *,  rufhed  for- 
ward,  eager  to  feize  his  bright  arms.     But  feeing 

Heftor, 
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Hc6tor,  he  fled  likc  a  beaft  of  prey  who  fhuns  the 
gathering  hinds.  And  the  great  Hedlor  himfelf 
IhamefuUy  turns  his  back  upon  the  near  approach 
of  Achilles:  **  Periphetes,  endowed  with  every 
**  virtue,  renowned  in  the  race,  great  in  war,  in 
**  prudence  excelling  his  fellows,  gave  glory  to 
*•  Heftor,  covering  the  chief  with  renown.'*  One 
would  expeft  a  fierce  combat  between  thefe  two 
bold  warriors.  Not  fo,  Periphetes  ftumbling,  feil 
to  the  ground;  and  Hedtor  was  not  afhamed  to 
transfix  with  his  fpear  the  unrefifting  hero. 

In  the  fame  tone  of  charaöer,  nothing  is  more 
common  among  Homer' s  warriors  than  to  infult  a 
vanquifhed  foe.  Patroclus,  having  beat  Cebriones 
to  the  ground  with  a  huge  Hone,  derides  his  fall  in 
the  following  words : 

<*  Good  hcav'ns  !  what  aÄive  feats  yon  artift  fliows, 
*'  What  (kilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes  ! 
*'  Mark  with  what  eafe  thej  fink  into  the  fand. 
**  Pity  !  that  all  their  praAice  is  by  land." 

The  Greeks  are  reprefented  ^  one  after  another 
ftabbing  the  dead  body  of  Hedtor :  "  Nor  ftood  ^n 
"  Argive  near  the  chief  who  inflidted  not  a  wound. 
**  Surely  now,  faid  they,  more  eafyof  accefs  is 
"  Hedtor,  than  when  he  launched  on  the  fhips 
"  brands  of  devouring  fire." 

When  fuch  were  the  manners  of  warriors  at  the 
^ege  of  Troy,  it  is  no  furprife  to  find  the  heroes  on 

S  3  botli 
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both  fides  no  lefs  intent  on  ilripping  the  flain  than 
on  vidory.  They  are  every  wherc  reprefented  as 
greedy  of  fpoil. 

The  Je  WS  did  not  yield  to  the  Greeks  in  cruel- 
ty.  It  is  unneceffary  to  give  inftances^  as  the  hif- 
torical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  one.  I  Ihali  feledl  one  inftance  for  a  fpe- 
cimen,  dreadfuUy  cruel  without  any  juft  proyoca- 
tion ;  ^'  And  David  gathered  all  the  people  toge- 
**  ther,  and  went  to  Rabbah,  and  fought  againft  it, 
*\  and  took  it.  And  he  brought  forth  the  people 
**  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  under  faws,  and 
**  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron, 
**  and  made  them  pafs  through  the  brick-kiln :  and 
"  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of 
"  Ammon*." 

.  That  cruelty  was  predominant  among  the  Ro- 
mans, is  evident  from  every  one  of  their  hiflorians. 
If  a  Roman  Citizen  was  found  murdered  in  his  own 
houfe,  his  whole  houfehold  flaves,  perhaps  two  or 
three  hundred,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy, 
unlefs  they  could  detedt  the  murderer.  Such  a 
law,  cruel  and  unjuft,  could  never  have  been  en- 
adted  among  a  people  of  any  humanity.  Brutality 
to  their  ofFspring  was  glaring.  Children  were 
held,  like  cattle,  to  be  the  father's  property  :  and 
fo  tenacious  was  the  patria  poteßas^  that  if  a  fon  or 
daughtet  fold  to  be  a  flave  was  fet  free,  he  or  flie 

feil 
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feil  again  under  the  father's  power,  to  be  fold  a  fe* 
cond  time,  and  even  a  third  time.  The  power  of 
life  aod  death  over  children  was  much  lefs  unna- 
tural,  while  no  public  tribunal  exifted  for  puniih* 
ing  crimes.  A  fon,  being  a  llave,  could  have  no 
property  of  bis  own.  Julius  Caefhr  was  the  firfl; 
who  privileged  a  fon  to  retain  for  bis  own  ufc 
fpoils  acquired  in  war.  When  law  became  a  lucra- 
tive  profeflion,  what  a  fon  gained  in  that  way  was 
declared  to  be  bis  property.  In  Athens,  a  man 
had  power  of  life  and  death  over  bis  children ;  but, 
as  they  were  riot  flaves,  what  they  acquired  be- 
longed  to  themfelves.  So  late  as  the  days  of  Dio- 
clefian,  a  fon's  marriage  did  i)ot  diffolve  the  Ro- 
man  patria  poteßas  *.  But  the  power  of  ielling 
children  wore  out  of  ufe  f.  When  powers  fo  un- 
natural  were  given  to  men  over  their  children,  and 
exercifed  fo  tyrannically,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
of  their  cruelty  to  others  %  ?     During  the  fecond 

S  4  triumviratc, 

*  1. 1,  Cod.  ciap«  De  patria  poteftate. 
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X  The  effeft  of  fuch  unnatural  powers  was  to  eradicate 
natural  affeäion  between  a  man  and  bis  children.  And,  in- 
deed,  fo  little  of  nature  was  left  in  this  connedion,  that  a  law 
was  found  neceffary,  prohibiting  a  man  to  difmherit  his  chil- 
dren, exoept  for  certain  caufes  fpecified,  importing  grofs  in* 
gratitude  in  the  latter ;  which  was  done  by  Jufttnian  the  Em-' 
peror  in  one  of  his  novels.  But  behpld  what  foUows.  A 
Prohibition  to  exheredate  childen  renders  them  independent  \ 
and  fuch  independence  produces  an  efieä  ftill  more  pemtcious 

than 
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triumvirate,  liorrid  cruelties  were  every  day  per^ 
petrated  without  pity  or  remorfe.  Antony,  haying 
ordered  Cicero  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  head  to  be 
brought  to  hkn,  viewed  it  with  favage  pleafure. 
His  wife  Fulvia  laid  hold  of  it,  druck  it  on  the 
face,  uttered  many  bitter  execrations,  and,  having 
placed  it  between  her  knees,  drew  out  the  tpngue, 
and  pierccd  it  with  a  bodkin.  The  delight  it 
gave  the  Romans  to  fee  wild  beafts  fet  loofear 
gainft  one  another  in  their  circus,  is  a  proof  not  at 
all  ambiguous  of  their  tafte  for  blood,  even  at  the 
time  of  their  higheft  civilization,  The  edile  Scau- 
rus  fent  at  one  time  to  Rome  150  panthers,  Pom- 
pey  410,  and  Auguftus  420,  for  the  public  fpeöa- 
cles.  Their  gladiatorian  combats  are  a  lefs  evi- 
dent proof  of  their  ferocity :  the  courage  and  ad- 
drefs  exerted  in  thefe  combats  gave  a  manly  plea- 
fure, that  balanced  in  fome  meafure  the  pain  of 
feeing  thefe  popr  fellows  cut  and  flalh  one  another. 
And,  that  the  Romans  were  never  cured  of  their 
Ithirft  for  blood,  appears  from  Galigula,  Nero,  and 
many  other  monfters,  who  tormented  the  Romans 

after 

than  dcfpotic  power  in  a  fatlier.  Awe  and  rever^nc^  to  pju 
rents  make  the  only  effedtual  check  againft  the  headfirong 
paffions  of  youth  :  remove  that  check,  and  young  men  of 
fortune  will  give  the  rein  to  every  vice.  It  deferves  to  be  fc- 
rioufly  pondered,  whether  the  fame  eticouragement  be  not 
given  to  vice,  by  a  pradice  general  in  England  among  men 
of  fortune  in  their  marriage-articles,  which  is,  to  vcft  the 
ellate  in  traflee$>  for  behoof  of  the  beir  of  the  marriage. 
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after  Augufius.  There  is  no  example  in  modern 
times  of  fuch  monfters  in  France,  though  an  abfo»- 
Jute  monarchy,  nor  even  in  Turkey. 

Ferocity  was,  in  the  Roman  empire,  confiderably 
mollified  by  literature  and  other  fine  arts  ;  but  it 
acquired  new  force  upon  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barous  nations  who  cruftied  that  empire.  In  the 
year  559,  Clotaire,  King  of  the  Franks,  burnt  -älive 
bis  fon,  with  all  hh  friends,  becaufe  they  had  re- 
belled  againft  bim.  Queen  Brunehaud,  being  by 
CJotair.e  II.  condemned  to  die,  was  dragged  through 
the  camp  at  a  horfe's  tail,  tili  fhe  gave  up  the 
ghoft.  The  ferocity  of  European  nations  beeame 
boundlefs  during  the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
Many  peafants  in  the  northern  provinces  of  France 
being  forely  oppreffed  in^  ^ivil  wars  carried  on  by 
the  nobles  ^gainft  each  other,  turned  defperate, 
gathered  together  in  bodies,  refolving  to  extirpate 
all  the  nobles.  A  party  of  them,  anno  1358,  forced 
open  th^  caftle  of  a  knight,  hung  him  upon  a  gal- 
lows,  viplated  in  bis  prefence  bis  wife  and  daugh- 
ters,  roafted  him  upon  a  fpit,  compelled  bis  wife 
and  children  to  eat  of  his  flefli,  and  terminated  that 
Jiorrid  fcene  with  malSacring  the  whole  family,  and 
jburning  the  caftle.  When  they  were  aflced,  fays 
Froiflard,  why  they  committed  fuch  abominable 
adiions,  their  anfwer  was,  "  That  they  did  as  they 
^*  faw  others  do ;  and  that  all  the  nobles  in  the 
?*  World  ought  to  be  deftroyed."  The  nobles, 
;phen  they  got  the  upper  band,  were  equally  crueL 
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triumvirate,  liorrid  cruelties  were  every  day  pcr- 
petrated  without  pity  or  remorfe.  Antöny,  having 
ordered  Cicero  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  head  to  be 
brought  to  him,  viewed  it  with  favage  pleafure. 
His  wife  Fulvia  laid  hold  of  it,  druck  it  on  the 
face,  uttered  rhany  bitter  execrations,  and,  having 
placed  it  between  her  knees,  drew  out  the  tpngue, 
and  pierced  it  with  a  bodkin.  The  delight  it 
gave  the  Romans  to  fee  wild  beafts  fet  loofe  a^ 
gainft  one  another  in  their  circus,  is  a  proof  not  at 
all  ambiguous  of  their  tafte  for  blood,  even  at  the 
time  of  their  higheft  civilization.  The  edile  Scau- 
rus  fent  at  one  time  to  Rome  150  panthers,  Pom- 
pey  410,  and  Auguftus  420,  for  the  public  fpeda- 
cles.  Their  gl^diatorian  combats  are  a  lefs  evi- 
dent proof  of  their  ferocity :  the  courage  and  ad- 
drefs  exerted  in  thefe  combats  gave  a  manly  plea- 
fure, that  balanced  in  fome  meafure  the  pain  of 
feeing  thefe  popr  fellows  cut  and  flalh  one  another. 
And,  that  the  Romans  were  never  cured  of  their 
Ithirft  for  blood,  appears  from  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
many  other  monfters,  who  tormented  the  Romans 
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than  dcljpotic  power  in  a  fatlier.  Awe  and  revcr^nc^  to  pa- 
rents  make  the  only  efifedtual  check  againft  the  headftrong 
paffions  of  youth  :  remove  that  check,  and  young  men  of 
fortune  will  give  the  rein  to  every  vice,  It  deferves  to  be  fc- 
rioufly  pondered,  whether  the  iame  eticouragement  be  not 
given  to  vice,  by  a  pradice  general  in  England  among  men 
of  fortune  in  their  marriage-articles,  which  is,  to  vcft  the 
eftate  in  traflees,  for  behoof  of  the  beir  of  the  marriage. 
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after  Augufius.  There  is  no  example  in  modern 
times  of  fuch  monfters  in  France,  though  an  abfo»- 
Jute  monarchy,  nor  even  in  Turkey. 

Ferocity  was,  in  the  Roman  empire,  confiderably 
mollified  by  literature  and  other  fine  arts  ;  but  it 
acquired  new  force  upon  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barous  nations  who  cruftied  that  empire.  In  the 
year  559,  Clotaire,  King  of  the  Franks,  burnt  -älive 
bis  foii,  with  ali  hi$  friends,  becaufe  they  had  re- 
belled  againft  h^rn.  Queen  Brunehaud,  being  by 
CJotaire  II.  condemned  to  die,  was  dragged  through 
the  camp  at  a  horfe's  tail,  tili  flie  gave  up  the 
ghoft.  The  ferocity  of  European  nations  beeame 
Jboundlefs  during  the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
^any  peafants  in  the  northern  provinces  of  France 
being  forely  opprefled  in*  ^ivil  wars  carried  on  by 
the  nobles  againft  each  other,  turned  defperate, 
gathered  together  in  bodies,  refolving  to  extirpate 
all  the  nobles.  A  party  of  thjem,  anno  1358,  forced 
open  th^  caftle  of  a  knight,  hung  him  upon  a  gal« 
lows,  viplated  in  his  prefence  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters,  roafted  him  upon  a  fpit,  compelled  his  wife 
and  children  to  eat  of  his  flefli,  and  terminated  that 
horrid  fcene  with  malSacring  the  whole  family,  and 
burning  the  caftle.  When  they  were  aflced,  fays 
Froiflard,  why  they  committed  fuch  abominable 
adlions,  their  anfwer  was,  "  That  they  did  as  they 
^*  faw  others  do ;  and  that  all  the  nobles  in  the 
**  world  ought  to  be  deftroyed."  The  nobles, 
jyhen  they  got  the  upper  band,  were  cqually  cruel. 
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'  religious  zeal  is  confiderably  abated.  Savonarola 
was  condemned  to  the  flames  as  animpious  impof- 
tor  ;  but  he  was  firft  privately  ftrangled.  The  fine 
arts,  which  humanize  manners,  were  in  Italy  at 
that  time  accelerating  toward  perfeftioii.  The  fa- 
mous  Latimer  was  in  England  condemned  to  be 
burnt  for  herefy :  but  bags  of  gunpowder  were  put 
under  his  arms,  that  he  might  be  burnt  with  the 
leaft  pain.  Even  Knox,  a  violent  Scotch  reformer, 
acknowledges,  that  Wifhart  was  ftrangled  before  he 
was  thrawn  into  the  flames  for  herefy.  So  bitter 
was  the  late  perfecution  againft  the  Jefuits,  that 
not  only  were  their  perfons  profcribed,  but  in  ma- 
ny  places  their  books,  not  even  excepting  books 
upon  mathematics,  and  other  abftradl  fubjedts. 
Xhat  perfecution  refembled  in  many  particulars 

'  the  perfecution  againft  the  knights  templars :  fifty- 
nine  of  the  latter  were  burnt  alive :  the  former 
were  really  lefs  innocent ;  and  yet  fuch  humanity 
prevails  at  prefent,  that  not  a  drop  of  Jefuit-blood 
has  been  fhed.  A  bankrupt  in  Scotland,  if  he  have 
not  fufFered  by  unavoidable  misfortune,  is  by  law 
condemned  to  wear  a  party-coloured  garment. 
That  law  is  not  now  put  in  execution,  unlefs  where 
a  bankrupt  deferves  to  be  ftigmatized  for  his  cul^ 
pable  mifcondudl. 

Whether  the  foUowing  late  inftance  of  baybarity 
do  not  equal  any  of  thofe  above  mentioned,  I  leaye 
to  the  reader.  No  traveller  who  vifited  Peterf- 
burgh  during  the  reign  of  the  Eipprefs  Elizabeth 
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can  be  ignorant  of  Madam  Lapouchin,  the  great 
Ornament  of  that  Court.  Her  intimacy  with  a 
Foreign  ambaflador  having  brought  her  under  fuf- 
picion  of  plotting  with  him  againft  the  govern« 
ment,  fhe  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  knout,  At  the  place  of  execution, 
fhe  appeared  in  a  genteel  undrefs,  which  height- 
cned  her  beauty.  Of  whatever  indifcretion  flie 
might  have  been  guilty,  the  fweetnefs  of  her 
countenance  and  her  compofure,  left  not  in  the 
fpedators  the  flighteft  fufpicion  of  guilt.  Her 
youth  alfoy  her  beauty,  her  life  and  fpirit  pleaded 
for  her.  But  all  in  vain :  fhe  was  deferted  by  all, 
and  abandoned  to  furly  executioners ;  whom  fhe 
beheld  with  aflonifhment,  feeming  to  doubt  whe- 
ther  fuch  preparations  werc  intended  for  her.  The 
cloak  that  covered  her  bofom  being  pulled  oif,  mo- 
defly  took  the  alarm,  and  roade  her  flart  back : 
fhe  turned  pale,  and  burft  into  tears.  One  of  the 
executioners  flripped  her  naked  to  the  wafte,  feized 
her  with  both  hands,  and  threw  her  on  his  back, 
raifing  her  fome  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
other  executioner  laying  hold  of  her  delicate  limbs 
with  his  rough  fifts,  put  her  in  a  poflure  for  re- 
ceiving  the  punifhment.  Then  laying  hold  of  the 
knout,  a  fort  of  whip  made  of  a  leathern  ftrap,  he 
with  a  fingle  ftroke  tore  off  a  flip  of  fkin  from  the 
neck  downward,  repeating  his  flrokes  tili  all  the 
fkin  of  her  back  was  cut  off  in  fmall  flips.     The 

executioner 
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exeeutioner  finifhed  his  taik  with  cutting  out  her 
tongue;  after  which  flie  was  banifh^  to  Siberia*. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  iiknd  Amboyna 
are  Malayans.  Thofe  on  the  fea-coaft  are  fubjeA 
to  the  Dutch:  thofe  in  the  Inland  parts  are  tbeir 
declared  enemieSy  and  never  give  quarter.  A  Dutch 
captive,  after  being  confined  five  days  without 
foody  is  ripped  up,  his  heart  cut  out,  and  the  head 
fevered  from  the  body,  is  preftrved  in  fpice  for  a 
trophy.  Thofe  who  can  fhow  the  greateft  num- 
ber  of  Dutch  heads  are  the  moft  honourable. 

In  early  times^  when  revenge  and  cruelty  tramp- 
led  on  law,  people  formed  aflbciations  for  fecuring 
their  lives  and  their  pofleflions;  Thefc  were  com- 
mon in  Scandinavia  and  in  Scotland.  TTiey  werc 
alfo  common  in  England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
govemment,  and  for  fome  ages  after  the  Conqueft: 
But,  inftead  of  fupportingjuftice,  they  contfibuted 
more  than  any  other  caufe  to  confufion  and  anar* 
chy,  the  members  proteding  each  other,  even  in 

robbery 

^  The  prefent  Emprefs  has  laid  an  excellent  foundation 
for  civilizing  her  people ;  ivhich  is  a  code  of  laws,  founded 
on  principles  of  civil  liberty,  banifhing  flayery  and  torture, 
and  exprefling.  the  uunoft  regard  for  die  life,  property,  and 
liberty,  of  all  her  fubjeds,  high  and  low.  Peter  I.  reformed 
many  bad  cuftoms  :  but  being  rough  in  his  own  manners,  he 
left  the  manners  of  his  people  as  he  found  them.  If  thii 
Emprefs  happen  to  enjoy  a  long  and  profperous  reign,  fhe 
may  poilibly  accomplith  the  moft  difficult  of  all  undertakings, 
that  of  poltfhing  a  barbarous  people.  No  tafk  is  too  arduous 
for  a  woman  of  fuch  fpirit. 


robbery.  and  murder.  They  wcre  fupprefled  in 
England  by  a  ftatute  of  Richad  IL  ;  and  in  Scot« 
land  by  reiterated  ftatutes. 

Roughnefs  and  harfhnefs  of  manners  are  gene- 
rally  connected  with  cruelty ;  and  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  are  accordingly  reprefented 
in  the  Uiad  as  remarkably  rough  and  harlh.  When 
the  arroies  were  ready  to  engage*,  Meneftheus 
King  of  Athens,  and  Ulyffes  of  Ithaca,  are  bitterly 
reproached  by  Agamemnon  for  lingering,  while 
others  were  more  for  ward.  "  Son  of  Feleus,  he 
**  faid,  and  thou  verfed  in  artful  deceit,  in  mif* 
**  Chief  only  wife,  why  trembling  ihrink  yc  back 
"  from  the  field;  v^hy  wait  tili  others  engage  in 
"  fight  ?  You  it  bpcame,  as  firft  in  rank,  the  firft 
**  to  meet  the  flame  of  wan  Yc  firft  to  the  ban- 
quet  are  called,  when  we  fpread  the  feaft.  Your 
delight  is  to  eat,  to  rcgale^  to  quaff  unftinted  the 
generous  wine.''  In  the  fifth  bopk»  Sarpedon 
upbraids  Hedor  for  cowardice.  And  Tlepolemus, 
ready  to  engage  with  Sarpedon,  attacks  him  firft 
with  reviling  and  fcurrilous  words.  Becaufe  Hec- 
tor  was  not  able  to  refcue  the  dead  body  of  Sar«. 
pedon  from  the  Greeks,  he  is  üpbraided  by  Glaii- 
cus^  Sarpedon's  friend,  in  the  followmg  words : 
"  Heftor,  though  fpecious  in  form,  diftant  art  thou 
"  from  valour  in  arms,  Undeferved  haft  thou 
**  fame  acquired,  when  thus  thou  Ihrinkeft  from 
"  the  field.     Thou  fuftaineft  not  the  dreadful  arm, 

"  not 

*  Book  4. 
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not  even  the  fight  of  godlike  Ajax.    Thou  haft 

fliunned  bis  face  iii  the  fight :  tliou  dareft  not 
"**  approach  his  fpear.*' 

Rough  and  harlh  mannefrs  produced  flavery  ; 
and  flavery  foftered  rough  and  harfh  manners,  by 
giving  them  conllant  exercife.  The  brutality  of 
the  Spartans  to  the  Helots,  their  flaves,  is  a  re^ 
proach  to  the  human  fpecies.  Befide  fufTering  the 
harfliefl  ufage,  they  were  prevented  from  multi- 
plying  by  downright  murder  and  maflacre.  Why 
did  not  fuch  barbarity  render  the  Spartans  de^ 
tellable,  inftead  of  being  refpeded  by  their  neigb- 
bours  as  the  moft  virtuous  people  in  Greece  ?  Thcrc 
can  be  but  one  reafon,  that  the  Greeks  were  all  of 
them  cruel,  the  Spartans  a  little  more  perhaps  than 
the  red.  In  Rome,  a  flave,  chained  at  the  gate  of 
every  great  houfe,  gave  admittance  to  the  guefts 
invited  to  a  feaft:  could  any  but  b^rbarians  be- 
hold fuch  a  fpedlacle  without  pain  ? 

Whence  the  rough  and  harfli  manners  of  our 
Weft  Indian  planters,  but  from  the  unreftrained 
licence  of  venting  ill  humour  upon  their  Negro 
flaves  *  ?  Why  are  Carters  a  rugged  fet  of  men  ? 

Plainly 

♦  *'  C'eft  de  cet  efclavage  des  negres,  que  les  Creoles  tirent 
peut-6tre  en  partie  un  certain  caradere,  qui  les  fait  paroitr6 
bizarres,  fantafques,  et  d'une  focUt€  peu  goüt£e  en  Europe« 
A  peine  peuvent-ils  marcher  dans  l'enfance,  qu'ils  voient 
au^our  d'eux  des  hommes  grands  et  robuftes,  de(lin6s  ä  de- 
Tiner,  ä  prevenir  leur  tolont^.     Ce  premier  coup  d'oeil  doU 

kuf 
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Flainly  becaufe  horfes^theirflaves,  fubmit  without 
refiftance.    An  ingenious  writer,  def(:ribing  Guiana 

in 

leur  donner  d'eux-mtoes  Popinion  la  plus  extravagante.  Rare« 
snent  expos^s  a  trouter  de  la  refiftance  dans  leurs  fantaifies 
m^me  injuft«s»  iU  prennent  un  efprit  de  pr^fomption»  de  ty- 
raonie>  et  de  zn^pris  extreme»  pour  une  grande  portion  du 
genre  humain  Rien  n'eft  plus  infolent  que  l'homme  qui  vit 
prefque  toujours  avec  fes  jnferieurs  ;  mais  quand  ceuz  ci  fönt 
des  efclavesy  accoutuxn^s  ä  fervir  des  enfans,  a  craindre  jusqu* 
a  des  cris  qui  doiventieur  attirer  des  chätimentSy  que  peuvetit 
devenir  des  mattres  qui  n'ont  jamais  ob^t«  des  in6chans  qui 
n'-ont  jamais  616  punis,  des  fo^ux  qui  mettent  des  hommes  a  la 
chaine  V  Hlßolrt  Phllofophtque  et  PoMque  des  etabllffment  des  Eu" 
ropieru  dans  les  Deux  Indes ^  /.  4./.  201. — [/n  Engliß  thus  :  ''  Ic 
**  is  from  die  (lavery  of  tbe  Negroes  that  the  Creoles  derive  in 
'*-  a  great  meafure  that  chara^ter  which  makes  them  appear 
«<  capricious  and  fantaftical»  and  of  a  ftyle  of  manners  which 
<*  is  not  relifhed  in  Europe«  Scarcely  have  the  children 
''  leamed  to  walk»  when  they  fee  around  them  tall  and  robuft 
**  men»  whofe  province  it  is  to  guefs  their  inclinations,  and 
<«  to  prevent  their  wifhes.  This  firft  obfervation  muft  give 
*«  äiem  the  moft  extravagant  opinion  of  themfelves.  From 
<*  being  feldom  accuftomed  to  meet  with  any  oppofition,  even 
**  in  their  mofr  unreafonable  whims,  they  acquire  a  pre- 
**  famptuou&  atid  tyrannical  difpofition«  and  entertain  an  ex- 
•*  treme  contempt  for  a  great  part  of  the  human  race.  None 
**  is  fo  infolent  as  the  man  who  lives  almofl  always  with  his 
**  inferiors  ;  but  when  thefe  inferiors  are  flaves  accuflomcd  to 
*•  ferve  infants,  and  to  fear  even  their  crying,  for  which 
•*  they  muß  fuffer  puniihment,  what  can  be  expe<fled  of  thofe 
'*.  mafters  who  have  never  obeyed»  profligates  who  have  nevev 
**  met  with  chaftifement»  and  madmen  who  load  their  fellow« 
**  creatures  with  chains  ?"]  • 

Vot.  l.  T 
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in  the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  obferves, 
that  the  negrees,  who  are  more  numerbus  than 
the  whites,  muft  be  kept  in  awe  by  feverity  of  dif- 
cipline.  And  he  endeavours  to  juftify  the  pradice  ; 
urging,  that  befidc  contributing  to  the  fafety  of  the 
white  inhabitantSy  it  makes  the  flaves  themfelves 
lefs  unhappy.  "  Impoflibility  of  attainment/' 
fays  he,  "  never  fails  to  annihilate  defire  of  en- 
joyment ;  and  rigid  treatment,  fuppreffing 
every  hope  of  liberty,  makes  them  peaceably 
**  fubmit  to  flavery."  Sad  indeed  muft  be  the 
condition  of  flaves,  if  harfh  trcatment  contribute  to 
make  them  lefs  unhappy.  Such  reafbning  may  be 
relifhed  by  rough  European  pla^iters,  intent  upon 
gain  :  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe,  that  the 
harfl)  treatment  of  thefe  poor  people  is  more  owing 
to  the  avarice  of  their  mafters  than  to  their  own 
perverfenefs  *.  That  flaves  in  all  ages  have  been 
harflily  treated,  is  a  melancholy  truth.  One  ex- 
ception  I  know,  and  but  one,  which  I  gladly.men- 
tion  in  honour  of  the.MandiAgp  Negroes.  Their 
flaves,  who .  are  numerous,  -  receive  very  g^itle 
treatment ;  the  women  efpecially,  who  are  gene- 

rally 

*  In  England,  davery  fubfifled  fo  late  as  the  fixteenth 
Century.  A  commiflloil  was  ifTued  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  amio 
1574,  for  inquiring  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her  bohd- 
men  and  bondwomen  in  the  counties  of  Comwall,  Devon, 
Somerfet,  and  Gloucefter,  in  order  to  Compound  with  thexn 
for  their  •  manumiffion  or  freedom,  that  they  might  enjoy 
their  own  lands  and  goods  as  free  inen. 
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rally  fo  well  drefied  as  -l^rtb  be  di Ainguifhable 
from  thofe  who  are  free.  .  /    » 

Many  political  writersi  ai'e  of  opintony  thajt  fot 
crimes  inftigated  by  avarice  only,  flavery  for  life, 
and  hard  work,  would  be  a  more  adequate  puniih- 
ment  than  death.  I  would  fubfcribe  to  that  opi« 
nion  but  for  the  foUowing  confideratioii,  that  the 
having  fuch  criminals  perpctually  in  view,.  would 
harden  our  heatts,  and  fteradicate  pity,  a  capital 
moral  paffion.  Behold  the  hehaviour  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  iflarid  of  Aniboyna.  A  native  who  iß  found 
guilty  of  theft,  is  deprived  of  bis  ears  and  nofe,  and 
made  a  flave  for  life.  William  Funnel,  who  was 
there  anno  1705,  reports,  that  500  of  thefe  wretches 
were  fecured  in  prifon,  and  never  fuffered  to  go 
abroad  but  in  order  to  faw  timber,  to  cut  ftone,  or 
tojcarry  heavy  burdena.  Their  food  is  a  pittance 
of  coarfe  rice  boiled  in  wa^er,  s^nd  their  bed  the 
hard  ground.  What  is  ftill  wprfe>  poor  people 
who  happen  to  run  in  debt,  are  tarned  over  to  the 
fervants  of  the  £aft  India  Company,  who  fend  them 
to  work  among  their  flaves,  with  a  daily  allowance 
of  twopence,  which  goes  to  the  cre^itor-  A  nation 
muil  be  devoid  of  bowels  who  can  eilablifh  fuch 
inhumanity  by  law.  But  time  has  rend^red  that 
pradice  fo  familiär  to  the  Dutch,  that  they  behold 
with  abfolute  indifference  the  multiplied  miferies 
of  their  fellow  ^reatures.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
fuch  a  punühment  would  be  more  effedtual  than 
death  to  reprefs  theft}  but  can  any  one  doubt, 

T2  that 
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that  fociety  wonld  fuffer  more  by  eradicating  pity 
and  humanity,  than  it  would  gain  by  punifhing 
capitally  every  one  who  is  guilty  of  theft  ?  At  the 
fame  time,  the  Dutch,  however  cruel  to  the  na- 
tives,  are  extremely  complaifant  to  one  another : 
feldom  is  any  of  them  punifhed  but  for  murder : 
a  fmall  fum  will  procure  pardon  for  any  other 
crime. 

Upon  the  brutality  and  harfh  manners  of  fa- 
vageg,  was  founded  an  opinion  univerfally  preva« 
lent,  that  man  is  an  obdurate  being  who  muft  be 
govemed  by  fear,  not  by  love..  It  was  the  politic 
of  princes  to  keep  their  lubjeiäs  in  awe ;  and  every 
fubjeä:  became  a  creeping  flave.  Hence  the  uni- 
verfal  pradice  of  never  appearing  before  a  foye« 
reign  or  a  prince  but  with  a  fplendid  prefent,  in 
Order  to  deprecate  bis  wrath  or  foften  his  temper. 
Philofophy  has  in  time  banifhed  thefe  crude  no- 
tions  of  human  nature,  and  taught  us  that  man  is 
a  focial  being,  upon  whom  benevolence  has  a  more 
powerfiil  influence  than  fear.  Benevolence,  ac- 
cordingly,  has  becotne  the  ruling  principle  in  fo- 
ciety i  and  it  is  now  the  glory  of  princes  to  beftow 
favoura  and  to  receive  none.  This  change  of  man- 
ners govems  equally  the  worlhip  paid  to  the  Deity, 
Among  rüde  nations,  the  Deity  is  reprefented  aa 
an  angry  God,  viiiting  the  fins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  ;  and  hence  oblations,  offerings,  fa«> 
crifices,  not  even  excepting  human  vidims.  Happy 
it  is  for  US  to  have  received  more  refined  notions 

of 
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of  the  Deity.    The  opinion,  juftly  founded,  that 
benevolence  is  his  prime  attribute,  has  banifhed 
oblationsy  facrifices,  and  fuch  trumpery  ;  and  we  - 
depend  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  without  any 
retribution  but  that  of  a  grateful  heart.    . 

A  degree  of  coarfenefs  and  indeUcacy  is  con- 
ne£led  with  rough  manners.  The  manners  of  the 
GreekSy  as  copied  by  Plautus  and  Terence  from 
Menander  and  other  Greek  writers,  were  extreme- 
ly  coarfe  ;  fuch  as  may  be  expeded  from  a  people 
living  among  their  flaves,  without  any  fociety  with 
virtuous  women.  The  behaviour  of  Demofthenes 
and  Efchines  to  each  other  in  their  public  ha- 
rangues  is  wofully  coarfe.  But  Athens  was  a  de- 
mocracy ;  and  a  democracy,  above  all  other  go- 
vernmentSy  is  rough  and  licentious.  In  the  Athe* 
nian  comedy,  neither  gods  Qor  men  are  fpared* 
The  moft  refpedable  perfons  of  the  r^public  are 
ridiculed  by  name  in  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes, 
which  wallaw  in  loofenefs  and  detra^äion.  In  the 
third  a£t  of  Andromachö,  a  tragedy  of  Euripedes, 
Peleus  and  Menelaus,  Kings  ofTheflaly  and  Sparta, 
fall  into  downright  ribaldry ;  Mepelaus  fwearing 
that  lie  will  not  give  up  his  vidim,  and  PeleuÄ 
threatening  to  knock  him  down  with  bis  ftafT« 
The  manners  of  Jafon^  in  the  tragedy  of  Medea 
by  Euripides,  are  wofuUy  indelkatef.  Witjh  un- 
paralleled  ingratitude  to  hi$  wife  Mede^i,  jie,  even 
in  her  prefence,  makes  loveto  the  King  of  Co- 
rinth's  daughter,  and  obtains  her. in  marriage.  In« 
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ftead  of  foluftiing  to  fee  a  perfon  he  had  fo  deeplj 
injured,  hc  coolly  endeavours  to  excufe  himfelf, 
'^  that  h6  was  an  exile  like  herfelf,  without  fup- 
'^  port ;  and  that  his  itiarriage  would  acquire 
^*  powerful  friends  to  them  and  to  their  children." 
Gould  he  imagine  that  fuch  frigid  reafons  would 
tcüch  a  woman  of  any  fpirit  ?  A  moft  ilriking 
^lAure  of  indelicate  loanners  is  exhibited  in  the 
tragedy  of  Alceftes.  Admetus  prevails  upon  Al- 
ceftes,  his  loving  and  beloved  wife,  to  die  in  his 
ftead.  What  a  barbarian  muft  the  man  be  who 
grafps  at  life  upon  fuch  a  condition  ?  How  ridi- 
culous  is  the  bombaft  flouriih  pf  Admetus,  that,  if 
he  were  Oq)heus,  he  would  pierce  to  hell,  brave 
the  three-headed  Cerberus,  and  bring  his  wife  to 
earth  again  !  and  how  inde;cently  does  be  fcold  his 
father  for  refufing  to  die  for  hini !  "WTiat  pretext 
could  the  monfter  have  to  complain  of  his  fathec, 
when  he  himfelf  was  fo  difgracefully  fbnd  of  life, 
HS  even  to  folicit  his  beloved  fpoufe  to  die  in  his 
ftead !  What  ftronger  inftance,  after  all,  would 
ohe  require  of  indelicacy  in  the  manners  of  the 
preeks,  than  that  they  held  all  the  world  except 
themfelves  tö' be  barbariafis  ?  Jn  that  particular, 
howeyeir,  they  are  not  altogether  iingular.  Though 
the  T^artars,  asmentidned  above,  were  foul  feeders, 
ahd-'liogjgiflily  nafty,  yet  they  were  extremely 
'pröudi  iiefpifing,  like  the  Greeks,  eyety  other  na- 
tion.^'>  ITate'people  öf  €ongo  think  the  world  to  be 
the  ^ofk-  öf  angds,  'öxbept  their  own  country, 
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which  they  hold  to  be  the  handiwork  of  the  fu- 
premc  archited.  The  Greenlanders  have  a  high 
conceit  of  themfelves ;  and  in  private  roake  a  mock 
of  the  Europeans,  or  Kablunets,  as  they  callthem. 
Defpifing  arts  and  fciences,  they  value  themfelves 
on  thcir  Ikill  in  catching  feals,  conceiving  it  to  be 
the  only  ufeful  art.  They  hold  themfelves  to  be 
the  only  civilixed  and  well-bred  people  j  and  when 
they  fee  a  modeft  ftranger,  they  fay,  *•  he  begitis 
"  to  be  a  man ;"  that  is,  to  be  like  one  öf  them- 
felves. Sometimes,  however,  fparks  of  light  are 
peroeived  breaking  through  the- deepeft  glootn. 
When  the  Atheniäns  weire  at  war  with  Philip 
Kkng  of  Macedcn,  they  intercepted  forae  letters 
addrefled  by  him  to  his  minifters.  -  Thefe  they 
opened  for  intelligence  :  but  one  to  his  Queen 
Olympias  they  kft'xvitb  the  meflenger  untouched, 
This  was  done '  not  by  a  iingle  peiffon,  but  by  au- 
thorityrof  the  whole  people.' 

So  coarfe  and  indelicate,  were  Roman  manners, 
that  whipping  was  a  punifhment  inflided  on  the 
ofEcers.  of  the  atmy,  not  even  excepting  centu-^ 
rions*.  Doth  it  not  fhow  extreme  groffnefs  of 
manners,  to  exprefs  in  piain  wörds  the  parts  that 
^odefty  bids  us  conceal  ?  and  yet  this  is  common 
iniGreek  and  Rorato  writers.  In  the  Cyclops  of 
»JSuripides,  there  is  reprefented  afcene  of  the  vice 
a^itift  .naturej  groffly  obfcene,  withoüt  the  leaft 
jdi%üife.:  How  wofully'indelicate.nnuft  the-  man 
:  i::  T  4  have 

♦  J^liu8  Capitolmüs/ih'theaift'kfÄiiinH^  ■     '  ' 
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have  been»  who  could  fit  down  gravdy  to  compofe 
fach  a  piece  !  and  how  diflblute  muft  the  fpeda- 
tors  have  bcen  who  could  behold  fuch  a  fcenei 
without  bUfing !  Next  to  the  mdecency  of  expo« 
fing  one^s  nudities  in  good  Company»  is  the  tadk* 
ing  of  them  without  referve.  Horace  is  extreme- 
ly  obfcene,  and  Martial  no  lefs.  Bat  I  cenfure 
neither  of  them,  and  as  little  the*Queen  of  Navarre 
for  her  tales;  for  they  wrote  according  to  the 
manners  of  the  times :  it  is  the  manners  I  cenfure» 
not  the  writers.  In  Rome»  a  woman  taken  in  adul« 
tery  was  proftituted  on  the  public  ftreet  to  all 
comers,  a  bell  ringing  the  whole  time.  This  abo- 
minable  pradice  was  aboliihed  by  the  Empcror 
Theodofius  *. 

The  mamiers  of  Europe»  before  the  revival  of 
letters»  were  no  lefs  coarfe  than  crueL  In  the 
Cartularies  of  Charlemagne»  judges  are  forbidden 
to  hold  courts  bat  in  the  moming,  with  an  empty 
ftomach.  It  would  appear»  that  men  in  thofe  days 
were  not  afhamed  to  be  feen  drunk»  even  in  a  cöurt 
of  juilice*  It  was  cuftomary»  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  to  coUedt  for  fport  all  the  ftrumpets  in  the 
neighbpurhood,  and  to  make  them  run  races.  Se* 
veral  feudal  temires  give  evidence  of  manners  both 
low  and  coari(k*  Struvius  mentions  a  tenure»  bind^ 
ing  the  valTal»  on  the  birth^day  of  bis  lord»  tQ 
dance  and  fart  before  him.  The  cod-piece,  wbich, 
a  few  centuries  ago»  made  part  of  a  man*s  dref% 

and 
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and  which  fwelled  by  degrees  to  a  monllrous  fixe, 
teftifies  fhamefully  coarfe  manners ;  and  yet  it  was 
a  modeft  omament»  compared  with  one  ufed  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  which  was 
the  figure  of  a  man's  privy  parts  fixed  to  the  coat 
or  breeches.    In  the  fame  period,  the  judgment 
of  Paris  was  a  favourite  theatrical  entertainment : 
three  women  fUrk-naked  reptefented  the  three 
goddelTes,  Juno»  Venus,  and   Minerva.      Nick- 
namesy  fo  common  not  long  ajgo,  are  an  inftance  of 
the  fame  coarfenefs  of  manners ;  for  to  fix  a  nick* 
name  on  a  man,  is  to  ufe  him  with  contemptuous 
familiarity.   In  the  thirteenth  Century,  many  cler- 
gymen  refufed  to  adminiiler  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord^s  f Upper,  unlefs  they  were  paid  for  it  *.    In 
the  tenth  Century,  £dmond  King  of  England,  at 
a  feftival  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  obferved 
Leolf,  a  notorious  robber,  under  fentence  of  banüh^ 
ment,  fitting  at  table  with  the  Kin^'s  attendants. 
£nraged  at  this  infolence,  he  ordered  Leolf  to  leave 
the  room.     On  bis  refufing  to  obey,  the  King 
leaped  on  him,  and  feiied  him  by  the  hair.    The 
ruffian  drew  bis   dagger,  and  gave  the  King  a 
wound,  of  which  he  immediately  expilred.    How 
kmentable  would  be  our  condition,  were  we  as 

much 

^  <*  Corpus  Chrtfti  tentotes  in  i|ianibus,^Ays  the  canon), 
2C  fi  dicerent,  Quid  mihi  vuktts  dare,  et  ego  eum  yöbis 
tradam r— E^« ^»^g^ß thusi  **  Holdinip  thebody  of  Chria  in 
«<  their  haads»  as  if  they  iaid,  What  «will  you  give  ihe  for 
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tnuch  pcrfecuted  aS'  our  forefathcrs  were  with 
omens,  dreams,  prophefies,  aftrologers,  witchies, 
and  apparitions  ?  Our  forefathers  were  robuft  both 
in  mind  and  body,  and  could  bear  without  mucli 
pain  what  would  totally  overwhelm  us. 

Even  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  European 
ihanners  were  a  long  time  coarfe  and  indelicate. 
In  the  year  1480,  the  Cardinal' Bibiena  exhibited 
the  Calendra^  a  comedy  of  intriguc  upon  a  good 
n)odel,  but  extremely  licentious,  as  •  all  compofi- 
tions  of  that  age  were.  The  Mandragora  of  Ma- 
chiavel  is  equally  licentiou8  ;  and,  confidering  the 
author,  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  tales,  worft  of  all. 

.  Swearing  as  an  expletive  of  fpeech,  is  a  viokht 
fymptom  of  rbugh  and  coarfe  manners.  It  prerftils 
am.ong  all  barbarou6  nation^;  Even  women  in' 
Plautus  ufe  it  fluentlyr  It  prevaikd  in  Spain  and 
in  France,  tili  it  was  baniflwd  by  polite  manner«. 
Our  Queen  ElifabetU.  was  a  bold  fwearer  *  j  and 
the  Englifli  populace,  who  are  rough  beyond  thfeür 
neighbours,  ar©  nöte4  by  ttrangers  for  that  vice* 
John  King  of  England' fworetommonly,  '*  by  thii 
"  jteeth  of  God.*^!     Charles  VIII.  of  France, '^^  by 

. .  *«  CU^d^s 

*  Writmg  to  her  fifter  the  Queen,  begging  that  flie  might 
not  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower,  flie  concludes  her  Icttcr  thos : 
*«  As  for  that  u:2^itor  Wy^t,  he  might  pcradrentore  :wiriteme 
**  a  letter  :  but  ön  my  faith  I  neyer  recjeiy^d  any  froip  l^iiOt 
«  And,  as  for  the  copy  of  my  letter. fent  to  the  Frencb.Kingi 
"  I  pray  *God  confoun4  meetemally  if  ever  I  ^x^\  \im 
"  Word,  meflage,  tokeoy  or  letter." 
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*^  God's  day.''  Francis  I.  'Vupon  the  faith  of  a 
**  gentlemaln."  And  the  oath  pf  Lewis  XII.  was, 
^*  May  the  devil  take  me."  Though  fwearing,  in 
Order  tö  enforce  an  expreffion,  is  not  in  itfelf  im- 
naotal ;  it  is,  however,  hurtful  iq  its  confequences, 
rendering  facred  names  too  familiär,  God's  beard» 
the  common  oath  of  William  Rufus,  fuggefts .  an 
ifnage  of  cur  Maker  as  an  old  i^an  witl^  a  long 
l^eard.  ^  \i\  vain  have  afts  pf  parliament  been  made 
againft  fwearing :  it  is  eafy  to  eva^e  the  penalty , 
by  coining  new  oaths ;  and,  as  that  vice  proceeds 
from  an  overflow  pf  fpirits,  peoplein  that  condition 
brave  pepalties.  Polilhed  in^nners  ar^  the  only 
effedtual  eure  for  t^iat.  malady. 

When  a  pwple  begin  to  ?mcrge  out  of  barbarity, 
loud  mirth  and  rougb  jokes  come  in  place  of  ran- 
cour  and  refentment.  About  a  Century  ago,  it.was 
ufual  for  the  fervants  and  retainers  of  the  Court 
of  3effion  in  Scotland,  to.  break  out  into  riotous 
inirth  and  uproar  the  laft  cjay  pf  ^very  term,  throw- 
ing  bags,  duft,  fand,  or  ftones^  all  around.  We 
Jjave  undoubted  evid^ncjB  pf  that  diforderly  prac- 
tiee  from:an  ad  of  the  Gpurt,  prohibiting.it  un,der 
^  fevere  penalty^  as  .diihonourable  to  the  Court, 
^nd  unbecon^ing  the  civility  requifite  jp  fach  a 
place *.'^  .-.  .'  .  .  •    V  •  ';•    -u.  i-  •  ^'..,-  . 

;  .Andthis  leads  to  the  lownefs  of  ancient  man- 
persj  plftinly  di^inguifhable  from  (implicity  of 
pianners :  tlie  lätter  is  agreeable,  not  the  ibrmer. 

''  Amqng 

f  Aä  of  Sederunt,  ^ift  February  1665. 

*  » 
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Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  cram  a  man  was 
an  aä  of  high  refped.  Jofeph,  the  King's  firft 
minifter,  in  order  to  honour  Benjamin  above  his 
brethren,  gave  him  a  five-fold-mefs  *•  The  Greeks, 
in  their  feafts,  diftinguifhed  their  heroes  by  a  double 
portion  f.  Ulyfles  cut  a  fat  piece  out  of  the  chine 
of  a  wild  boor  for  Demodocus  the  bard  %.  The 
fame  refpeäful  politenefs  is  pradlifed  at  prefent 
among  the  American  favages,  fo  much  are  all  men 
alike  in  fimilar  circumftances.  Telemachus  ||  com- 
plains  bitterly  of  Fenelope^s  fuitors,  that  they  were 
gluttonSy  and  confumed  his  beef  and  mutton.  The 
whole  I4th  book  of  the  Odyfley,  containing  the 
reception  of  Ulyfles  by  Eumaeus  the  fwine-herd» 
is  miferably  low.  Manners  muft  be  both  grofs  and 
low,  where  common  beggars  are  admitted  to  the 
feafts  of  princeSy  and  receive  fcraps  from  their 
hands  § .  In  Rome  every  gueil  broüght  his  own 
napkin  to  a  feaft.  A  flave  carried  it  home,  filled 
with  what  was  left  from  the  entertainment.  So- 
phocleSy  in  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  re- 
prefents  Cly temneftra,  ftepping  down  from  her  car, 
and  exhorting  her  fervants  to  look  after  her  bag- 
gage,  with  the  anxiety  and  minutenefs  of  a  ladyH 
waiting-woman.  In  the  tragedy  of  Jon,  this  man, 
a  fervant  in  the  templfe  of  Delphos,  is  reprefented 

cleaning 

*  Gen*  xliii.  34.  f  Odyffcy,  b.  8.  v.  513.  B.  15.  v.  156. 

X  Odyffey,  b.  8.  t.  519.  ||  Odyfley,  b.  2. 

f  See  i7tb  aad  i8tb  books  of  the  Odyffey« 
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cleaning  the  temple,  and  calling  out  to  a  flock  of 
birds»  each  by  name,  threatening  to  pierce  them 
with  bis  arrows  if  they  dunged  upon  the  oflferings« 
Homer  paints  in  lively  colours  the  riches  of  the 
Fhoeacians»  their  Ikill  in  navigation,  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  King's  court,  of  bis  palace,  and  of 
the  public  buildings.  But,  with  the  fame  breatb, 
he  defcribes  Nauficaa,  the  King^s  daughter,  tra-* 
velling  to  the  river  on  a  waggon  of  greafy  clothes^ 
to  be  walhed  by  her  and  her  maids«  Foffibly  it 
may  be  urged,  that  fuch  circumftances,  however 
low  in  our  opinion,  did  not  appear  low  in  Greece, 
as  they  were  introduced  by  their  chief  poet,  and 
the  greateft  that  ever  exifted.  I  acknowledge  the 
force  of  this  argument :  but  what  does  it  prove, 
more  than  that  the  Greeks  were  not  fenfible  of 
the  lownefs  of  their  manners  ?  Is  any  nation  fen- 
fible of  the  lownefs  of  their  own  manners  ?  The 
manners  of  the  Greeks  did  not  correfpond  to  the 
delicacy  öf  their  tafte  in  the  fine  arts :  nor  can  it 
be  expeded,  when  they  were  ftrangers  to  th^t  po- 
lite  fociety  with  women,  which  refines  behaviouf, 
and  elevates  manners.  The  firil  kings  in  Gree^, 
as  Thucydides  obferves,  were  elcftive,  having  no 
power  but  to  command  their  armies  in  timeof  war  ; 
which  refembles  the  government  ,that  obtains  at 
prefent  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  The  Greeks  had 
no  written  laws,  being  governed  by  cuftom  mere- 
ly,  To  live  by  plunder  was  held  honourable ;  for 
it  was  their  öpinion,  that  the  rules  of  juftice  are 

not 
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not  intended  for  reftraining  tbe  powerfuL  AS 
ftrangers  were  accoanted  enemies,  as  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  inns  were  unknown,  becaufe  peüple 
lived  at  home,  having  very  little  mtercourfe  evcn 
whh  thofe  of  their  own  nation.  Inns  were  un- 
known  in  Germany,  and  to  this  day  are  unknown 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  > 
but  for  an  oppofite  reafon,  that  hofpitality  prevail- 
ed  greatly  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  con- 
tinaes  to  prevail  fo  much  among  our  Highlanders, 
that  a  gentleman  takes  it  for  an  afiront  if  a  ftran- 
ger  pafs  his  door.  At  a  congrefs  between  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France  and  Henry  VHI.  of  England,  a- 
mong  other  fpeäacles  for  public  entertainment,  the 
two  Kings  had  a  wreftling  match.  Had  they  for- 
got  that  they  were  fovereign  princes  ? 

One  would  imagine  war  to  bcva  foil  too  rougb 
for  the  growth  of  civilization  ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
always  an  unkindly  foil.  War  between  two  fmaU 
tribes  is  fierce  and  cruel :  but  a  large  ftate  miti^ 
gates  refentment,  by  direfling  it  not  againft  indi- 
viduals,  but  againft  the  ftate.  We  know  no  ene- 
mies  but  thofe  who  are  in  arms  :  we  have  no  re- 
fentment  againft  others,  but  rather  find  a  pleafure 
,in  treating  them  with  bumanity"^,  Cruelty,  ha- 
ving 

♦  The  conftabk  du  Guefclin,  the  greateft  warrior  of  bis 
time,  being  on  deathbedy  anno  1 380,  and  bidding  adieu  to  his 
Veteran  officers  who  had  ferved  under  him  for  forty  yean» 
entreated  them  not  to  forget  what  he  had  fald  to  them.  a 

thoufiuul 
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viiig  thus  in  war  few  individuäls  for  its  objeö, 
iiaturaliy  fubfides ;  and  magnanimity  in  its  ftead 
iransforms  foldierd  from  brutes  to  heroes.  Some 
time  agOy  it  was  ufual  in  France  to  demand  battle  j 
and  it  was  beld  difhonourable  to  decline  it,  how- 
ever  unequal  tbe  match«  Before  the  battlÄ  of 
Pavia,  Francis  I.  wrcte  to  the  Marquis  Pefcara^ 
the  Imperial  General^  **  You  will  find  me  before 
^  Pavia,  and  you  ought  to  be  here  in  fix  days  :  I 
give  you  twenty.  Let  not  the  fuperiority  of 
my  forces  ferve  for  an  exCufe  ;  I  will  fight  you 
*^  with  equal  numbers.'*  Herewas  heroifmwith- 
out  prudence  ;  büt,  in  all  reformations,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  go  from  one  extremie  tö  the  other.  While 
tbe  King  of  England  held  any  pofleflions  in  France, 
war  was  perpetual  between  the  two  nations,  which 
Jwas  commonly  carriedon  with  more  magnanimity 
fthan  is  ufual  between  inveterate  enemies«  It  he^ 
came  cuftomary  to  give  prifoners  their  freedom, 
upon  a  fimple  parole  to  return  with  their  ranfom 
at  a  day  named.  The  fame  was  the  cüftom  in  the 
iborder-wars  between  the  Englilh  and  Scots,  befolge 
their  union  under  one  mpnarch.  But  parties  found 
their  account  equälly  in  fuch  honourable  beha- 
•iviour.  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  pitched 
battle  againft  the  French,  took  the  illuftrious  Ber- 
trand du  Guefclin  prifonen     He  long  declined  to 

acflbpt 

thoüfand  times,  "  that  in  whatever  country  they  made  war, 
'*  churchmen,  women,  infants,  and  the  poor  people,  were 
**  not  their  enemies.'* 
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accept  a  ranfom ;  but,  finding  it  whifpered  that 
he  was  afraid  of  that  hero,  he  iciftaotiiy  fet  him  at 
liberty  without  a  ranfom«  This  may  be  deemed 
impolitic  or  whimfical :  but  is  love  of  glory  left 
praife-wprthy  than  love  of  conqueft  ?  The  Duke 
of  Guife,  viäor  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,  refted  all 
night  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  gave  the  Prince 
of  Cond^»  bis  prifoner,  a  (bare  of  bis  bed»  where 
they  lay  like  brothers.  The  Chevalier  Bayard, 
^Commander  of  a  French  army  anno  J524,  being 
mortally  wounded  in  retreating  from  the  Impe* 
rialifts,  placed  himfelf  under  a  tree,  bis  face,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  enemy.  The  Marquis  de  Pefcara» 
general  of  the  Imperialifts,  finding  him  dead  in 
that  pofture,  behaved  with  the  generofity  of  a  gal* 
lant  adverfary :  he  direded  his  body  to  be  em- 
balmed,  and  to  be  fent  to  his  relations  in  the  moft 
.honourable  manner.  Magnanimity  and  heroifm, 
in  which  benevolence  is  an  eflential  ingredient,  are 
inconfiftent  with  cruelty,  perfidy,  or  any  grovel- 
ling  pafiion«  Never  was  gallantry  in  war  carried 
to  a  greater  height^  than  between  the  Englifh  and 
jScotch  borderers  before  the  crowns  were  united. 
The  night  after  the  battle  of  Otterburn^  the  vic* 
tors  and  vanquifhed  lay  promifcuoufly  in  the  iame 
camp,  without  apprehending  the  leail  danger  one 
from  the  other.  The  manners  of  ancient  warriors 
weve  very  different«  Homcr's  hero,  though  fupe- 
rior  to  all  in  bodily  ilrength,  takes  every  advan- 
tage  of  hi^  enemy,  and  never  feels  ei  the  r  compaf« 

fion 
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fion  or  remorfe.     The  policy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  war,  was  to  weaken  a  ftate  by  plunder- 
ing  its  territory,  and  deftroying  its  people.     Hu- 
manity  with  us  prevails  even  in  war.    Individuak 
not  in  arms  are  fecure,  wbich  faves  much  innocent 
blood.     Prifoners  were  fet  at  iiberty  upon  paying 
a  ranfom  ^  and,  by  later  improvements  in  oianners, 
even  that  pradice  is  left  off  as  too  mercantile,  a 
more  honourable  praäice  being  fMbftituted,  name- 
ly,  a  cartel  fbr  exiehange  of  prifoners»     Humanity 
was  carried  to  a  ftili  greater  heigbt,  in  our  late 
war  with  France,  by  an  agreement  between  the 
Duke  de  Noailes  and  the  Earl  of  Scair,  That  the 
hofpit^ls  for  the  fick  and  woundied  foldiers  fhould 
be  fecure  from  all  hoftilities.     The  humanity  of 
the  Duke  de  Randan  in  the  fame  war,  makes  an 
illuftrious  figure  even  in  the  prefent  age,  remark- 
able  for  humanity  to  enemies.     When  the  French 
troops  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  conquefts 
in  the  eleftorate  of  Hanovpr,  their  Generals  every 
where  burnt  their  magazines,  and  plundered  the 
people.     The  Duke  de  Randan,  who  commanded 
in  the  city  of  Hanover,  put  the  magiftrates  in  pof- 
feflion  of  bis  magazines,  requefting  them  to  diftri* 
bute  the  Contents  among  the  poor ;  and  he  was, 
befide,  eifLtremely  vigilant  to  prevent  bis  foldiers 
from  committing  adls  of  violence  *.     I  relifli  not 
V0L.I.  U  the 

♦  Such  kindnefs  in  atn  enemy  from  whom  nothing  is  ex^ 
fe&ed  but  mifchief,  is  an  illallrious  inftance  of  humanity. 
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the  brutality  exercifed  in  the  prefent  war  between 
the  Turks  and  Ruffians.   The  latter.  to  fecure  thei^ 

Winter 

And  a  fimilar  inftance  will  not  make  tbe  le&  figore  tfaat 
it  was  done  by  a  man  of  inferiov  rank.  When  Monf-  Thurot, 
during  our  Ute  war  with  France»  appeared  on  tbe  coaft  of 
Scotland  with  tbree  armed  vefTels;  tbe  terror  be  at  firft 
fpread»  foon  yidded  to  admiration  of  bis  bumanity.  He  paid 
a  füll  price  for  erery  tbing  ;  and>  in  general,  bebaved  with 
fo  much  affiability»  that  a  conntry-man  ventured  to  complain 
to  bim  of  an  officer  who  bad  robbed  bim  of  fifty  or  fizty 
guineäs.  Tbe  officer  acknowledged  tbe  fad,  bat  faidt  tbstt 
he  bad  divided  tbe  money  among  bis  men.  Thurot  ordert 
the  officer  to  give  bis  biU  for  the  money,  which»  be  iaidt 
(hould  be  ftopped  oqt  of  bis  pay,  if  they  were  fo  fortunate  as 
to  return  to  France.  Compare  this  incident  with  that  of  the 
great  Scipio,  celebrated  in  Roman  ftory»  who  reftored  a 
beautiful  young  woman  to  her  bridegroom»  and  it  will  not 
fufPer  by  the  comparifon.  Another  inftance  is  no  lefs  re« 
markable.  One  of  Ina  officers  gave  a  bill  upon  a  merchan^ 
in  France,  for  the  price  of  provifions  purchafed  by  bim. 
Thurot  haying  accidentally  feen  the  bill,  informed  the  coon« 
try-man  that  it  was  of  no  value,  reprimanded  the  officer  bit- 
terly  for  the  cheat,  and  compelled  him  to  give  a  bill  upon  a 
merchant  who  he  knew  would  pay  tbe  money.  At  that  very 
time,  lliurot's  men  were  in  bad  bumour»  and  difpofed  to 
mutiny.  In  fuch  circumflances,  would  not  Thurot  have  been 
excufed  for  winking  at  a  fraud  to  which  he  was  not  accefTory  ? 
But  hp  aÄed  ;ill  along  with  the  ftrideft  honour,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  bis  life.  Common  honefty  to  an  enemy  is  not  a 
common  praftice  in  war.  Thurot  was  ftriÄly  honeft  in  cir- 
cumftan^es  that  made  the  exertion  of  common  bonefty  an  ad 
^f  thß  higheft  magnanimity.  Tbcfe  incidents  ought  to  be 
bel4  op  to  pri|ic?s  ^s  ^xamples  of  tru^  hcroifin.    War  carri^d 
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Winter  quärters  cm  the  feft  hand  of  the  Danube,  laid 
wafte  a  large  territory  on  the  right.    To  reduce  fo 
many  pcople  to  mifcry  mercly  to  prevent  a  furprife, 
whicfh  can  be  more  effeöually  done  by  ftrid  difci- 
pline,  is  a  barbarous  rentedy.     But  the  peace  con- 
cluded  between  thefe  great  powcrs,  ha»  given  an 
opening  to  manners  very  difFerent  from  what  were 
to  be   expefted   from   the  fad   now  mentioned. 
This  peace  has  been  attended  with  fignal  mark» 
not  only  of  candour,  but  of  courtefy.     The  Grand 
Signier,   of  his  own  accord,   has  difmiffed  from 
chains  every  Chriftian  taken  prtfon^r  during  the 
war;  and  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  has  fet  at  liberty 
3000  Turk^,  with  an  order  to  fet  at  liberty  every 
Turk   withinf  her  dominions.      The  neceffity  of 
fortifying  towns  to  guärd  from  deftruöion  the  in- 
nocent  and  defencelefs,  aiFords  convincing  evideiice 
of  the   favage  cruelty  that  prevaiied  irt  former 
times.     By  the  growth  of  humanity,  fuch  fortifi- 
cations  have  become  lefs  frcquent :  and  they  ferve 
no  purpofe  at  prefent,  but  to  defend  againft  inva^ 
fion  ;  in  which  view  a  fmall  fortification,  ifbut 
füfEci^nt  föV  the  garriföri,  is  jgreätly  preferable,  be- 

U  l     -'  ing 

on  in  that  manner,  irould,  from  defolation  and  Horror,  be 

i  I       '       I 

converted  into  a  fair  field  for  acquiring  true  military  glory, 
and  for  exercifing  every  manly  virtue.  I  feel  the  grcateft 
latisfa^tion,  in  paying  this  tribnte  of  praife  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  man.  He  will  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  every 
true-hearted  Briton,  though  he  died  fighting  againft  us.  But 
lie  dkd  m  the  field  of  hononr^  fighting  for  his  country. 
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Jiig  conftfui^ed  dt  2,  much  lefs  pxpence,  and  har 
yiiig  tbeigarrifon  oply  to  pjrpvide  for. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fpciety»  tbere  is  comoiQnly  ^, 
remarK^blc  period,  wl^en  focial  and  diflbcial  pafr 
fions  feem  Co  bear  eqoal  fway,  prey^iljng  alter* 
pately.  In  the-  bi^ory  of  Alexan^er's  fucceflbrs^ 
tbere  are  frequent  inftances  of'  cruelty,  equalling 
(hat  of  American  favages ;  and  inftaQces  no  lefy 
frequent  of  gratitude,  of  generoQty,  and  even  of 
plemency,  that  betoken  manners  bigbly  polilhed. 
FtoleiTiy  of  Egypt,  hgving  gaiiiied  ^  complete  yic- 
Itpry  oyer  Demetrius,  fon  pf  Antigonus,  reftored  tq 
bim  bis  equipage,  bis  friep4s,  and  bis  domeftics, 
faying,  tbat  *f  tbey  pugbt  not  to  makc  war  for 
V  plunder,  bqt  fpr  glory.'*  Demetrius  b^ying  dc- 
feated  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  was  lefs  delighted 
y^itb  the  viiäory,  than  with  tbe  ppportunity  of  ri- 
yalling  bis  antago/iin:  in  bumanity.  Tbe  (ame 
Demetriqs  baving  reftoired  liberty  tp  the  Atbeni^ 
^n9,  was  ti:eated  by  them  as  a  demi-gpd  j  and  ye| 
afterward,  in  bis  adyerfity,  fpund  tbeir  g^tes  fliu^ 

againft  bim.  Upon  a  chapge  p/  fortune,  "he  lai^ 
liege  tp' Atbeps,  f ^o^ying  to  qb^ftife  tbat  rebelljouf 
an4  ungrateful  people.  He  aflembled  the  inbabir 
tants  in  tl}e  theatre,  furrounding  them  with  bis  ar- 
iny,  as  preparing  for  a  total  maffacrfe:'  ThÜir'ter- 
ror  was  e;^tren]e,  but  fhort :  he  pronounced  tbeir 
pardon,  and  beilowed  on  them  100,000  ineafures 
bf  wheat.  Ptolemy,  tbe  fame  wbo  is  mentione4 
above,  having,  at  the  fiege  of  Tyre,  fummoned 

Andrönicu» 


.  Andronidus  tKe  gbvemor.to  furrenider,  räcei^^d  a 
provoking  and  contemptuous  anfwer.  The  towä^ 
being:  taken,  Andronicus  gave  himfelf  up  to  d©** 
fpair :  ibot  the  King,  thinking  it  below  bis  digxvity 
to  refent  an  injury  done  tahim  by  an  inferior^  now 
his  prifoner,  not  only  overlooked  the.  itijury,  but 
courted  Andronicus  to  be  his  friend.  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince,  is  an  inftance  of  refined  manners^ 
breaking,  like  a  fpark  of  fire,  through  .the  gloonl 
of  barbarity.  The  Emperor  Charles.V.  after  lo- 
fing  30,000  men  at';the  fiege  of  Metz,  made  au 
tgnominious  retreac,  Je'aving  his  camp  ^Ued  with 
fick  and  wounded»  dead  and  dying.  Though  the 
ivar  between  him  and  the  King  of  France  was  car« 
ried  oa  with  unüfual  rancour,  yet  the  Duke  of 
Quife,  governor  of  the  towni  exerted,  inthofe  bar- 
barous  times,  a.degtei:  of  humanity  that  would 
xnake  a  fplendid  figure  even  at  prefent«  He  Order« 
'  «d  plenty  of  food  for  thofe  who  were  dyipg  öf  ban- 
ger, appointed  furgeons  to  attend.  the  fick  ^nd 
ütrounded,  removed  to  the  adjacent  viUages  thofe 
ivho  could  bear  motion,'and  admitted  the  remain«» 
der  into  the  hpfpitals  that  he  bad  fitted  up  for  his 
owti  foldiers:  thofe  who  recovered  their  health 
were  fent  home,  with  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  journey. 

In  the  period  that  intervenes  between  barbarity 
and  humanity^  there  are  not  wanting  inftances  of 
oppofite  paffions  in  the  fame  perfon,  gpverning  al- 
ternateljif }  as  if  a  mim  could  this  moment  be  mild 
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and  gentle,  and  next  moment  harfh  and  brutal« 
To  vouch  the  truth  of  this  obfervatton,  I  heg  leave 
to  introduce  two  rival  monarchs,  who  for  many 
years  diftrefied  their  own  people,  and  idifturbed 
Eurape,  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  the  French  King 
Francrs«  The  Emperor^  driven  by  contrary  wind» 
on  the  coall  of  France,  was  invited  by  Francis» 
vho  happened  to  be  in  the  netghbourhood,  to  take 
ihelter  in  bis  doroinions,  propofing  an  interview  at 
Aigues-MoFtes,  a  fea-port  town*  The  Emperor 
inftantly  repaired  there  in  hii  galley ;  and  Francis, 
xelying  on  the  EmperoWs  honour,  vifited  him  on 
Ihipboard,  and  was  received  with  every  expveffion 
öf  afTedion.  Next  day  the  Emperor  repaid  the 
confidence  repofed  in  him  :  be  landed  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  found  a  re- 
ception  equally  cordiah  After  twenty  years  of 
open  hofttlities  or  of  fecret  enmity ;  after  having 
formally  given  the  lie  and  challenged  each  other 
to  ^ngle  combat ;  after  the  Emperor  had  public« 
ly  inveigbed  againft  Francis  as  void  of  bonouf, 
and  Francis  had  accufed  the  Emperor  as  murderer 
of  bis  own  fony— a  behaviour  fo  open  and  frank 
will  fcarce  be  thought  coniiftent  with  human  na- 
ture.  fiq.t  thefe  monarchs  lived  in  a  period  ver- 
ging from  cruelty  to  humanity  ;  and  fuch  perieds 
abound  with  furpriüng  changes  of  temper  and  be- 
haviour. In  the  prefent  times,  changes  fo  violent 
are  unknown» 

Conqueft  hasnot  always  the  fame  efl^fl  upon 

the 
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the  manners  of  the  conquered.  The  Tartats  wbo 
fubdued  China  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  adopted 
iibmediately  the  Chinefe  manners :  the  govern- 
ment,  laws,  cuftoms»  continued  without  Variation. 
And  the  fame  happened  upon  their  fecond  conqueft 
of  China  in  the  feventeenth  Century.  The  barba* 
rous  nations  alfo  who  cruftied  the  Roman  empire» 
adopted  the  laws,  culloms,  and  manners^  of  the 
conquered.  Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the 
^Greek  empire  when  conquered  by  the  Turks« 
Thät  warlike  nation  introduced  every  where  their 
own  laws  and  manners :  even  at  this  day  they  con- 
tinue  a  di(tia<ft  people  as  much  as  ever.  The  Tar-^ 
tarSy  as  well  as  the  barbarians  who  overthrcw  the 
Roman  empire,  were  all  of  them  rüde  and  illite- 
rate,  deftitute  of  laws,  and  ignorant  of  govern- 
ment.  Such  nations  readily  adopt  the  laws  and 
manners  of  a  civilized  people  whom  they  admire. 
The  Turks  had  laws,  and  a  regulär  government  ;^ 
and  the  Greeks,  when  fubdued  by  them,  were  re* 
duced  by  fenfuality  to  be  objedts  of  contempt,  not 
of  imitation. 

Manners  are  deeply  afiedled  by  perfecution» 
The  forms  of  procedure  in  the  Inquißtion  enable 
the  inquifitors  to  ruin  whom  they  pleafe.  A  per- 
fön accufed  is  not  confronted  with  the  accufer : 
every  fort  of  accufation  is  welcome,  and  from  every 
perfon :  a  child,  a  common  proftitute,  one  branded 
with  infamy,  are  reputable  witnefles :  a  man  is 
compeUed  to  give  evidence  againft  his  father,  and 
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n  woman  againft  her  hufband.  Nay»  the  perfons 
accufed  are  compelled  to  inform  againft  theitdtlves, 
hy  gueffing  what  fin  they  may  have  been  gailty 
of.  Such  odious,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  proceed- 
ingSy  made  all  Spain  tremble :  every  man  diftrufted 
bis  neighbour^  and  even  his  own  family :  a  total 
end  was  put  to  friendfhip,  and  to  focial  freedom. 
Hence  the  gravity  and  rcfcrve  of  a  people,  who 
have  naturally  all  the  vivacity  arifing  from  a  tem- 
perate  clime  and  bountifol  foil*.  Hence  the  pro- 
found  ignorance  of  that  people,  while  other  Euro- 
pean nations  are  daily  improving  in  every  art  and 
in  every  fcience.  Human  nature  is  reduced  to  its 
loweft  ftate^  wben  governed  by  fuperftition  clothed 
with  powen 

We  proceed  to  another  capifal  article  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  mannersy  namely,  the  felfiih  and  focial 
branches  of  our  nature,  by  which  manners  are 
greatly  influenced.  Selfifhnefs  prevaih  among  fa- 
vages ;  becaufe  corporeal  pleafures  are  its  chief 
objeAs^  and  of  thefe  every  favage  is  perfeftly  fen- 
fible.  Benevolence  and  kindly  affedion  are  too^ 
refined  for  a  favage,  unlefs  of  the  fimpleft  kind, 
fuch  as  the  ties  of  blood.  While  artificial  wants 
were  unknown,  felfifhnefs,  though  prevalent,  made 
no  capital  figure  :  the  means  of  gratifyin^  the  calU 

of 

♦  The  populace  of  Spain,  too  low  game  for  the  Inquifition, 
are  abundantly  cheatful,  perhaps  mofe  fo  than  thofe  of  France^ 
And  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  the  Spanifh  woman  aie 
perpetually  dancmg^  finging»  laughing  or  talking. 
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of  nature  were  in  plcnty ;  and  mcn,  whö  are  not 
afraid  of  cvcr  being  in  want,never  thiink  of  pro^ 
viding  againft  it ;  and  far  iefs  do  they  think  of  co* 
veting  what  belöngs  to  another.  ^'The  Caribbeans^ 
who  know  no  wants  but  what  ha^ure  infpire&,'^are 
aniazed  at  the  induftry  of  the  Eutöpeans  in  aniaf-' 
fing  wealth.  Liften  to  one  of  them  expoftulating 
with  a  Frenchman  in  the  foUowing  terms :  *•  How 
^*  miferable  art  thou,  to  expofe  thy  perfon  to  te- 
dious  and  dangerous  voyages^  and  to  fuffer  thy- 
felf  to  be  opprefled  with  anxiety  aboutfuturity  ! 
"  An  inordinate  appetite  for  wealth  is  thy.bane  ; 
^*  and  yet  thoü  art  no  Iefs  tormented  in  preferving 
•Vthe  goods  thou  haft  acquired,  than  in  acquiring 
**  more  :  fear  of  robbery  or  (hipv^reck  fufTcrs  thec 
**  not  to  enjoy  a  quiet  momerit.'  Thus  thou  grow- 
**  eft  old  in  thy  youth,  thy  hair  turns  gray,  thy 
**  forehead  is  wrinkled,  a  thoufarid  ailmcnts  afflidl 
**  thy  body,  a  thoufand  diftrefles  für  round'  thy 
*'  heart,  and  thou  moveft  with  painful  burry  tö  the 
grave,  Why  art  thou  not  content  with  what 
thy  own  country  produceth  ?  Why  not  contemn 
fuperfluities,  as  wc  do  ?"  But  men  are  not  long 
cdntented  with  fimple  neceflaries :  an  unwearied 
appetite  to  be  more  and  more  comfortably  provi- 
ded,  leads  them  from  neceflaries  to  convenience«, 
änd  from  thefe  to  eVery  fort  of  luxury.  Avarice 
turns  headftrong ;  and  locks  and  bars,  formerly 
unknown,  become  neceflary  to  proteä  people  from 
the  rapacity  of  their  neighbours.    When  the  goods 

of 
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of  fortune»  money  in  particular,  come  to  be  prized, 
felfifhnefs  foon  difplays  itfelf.  In  Madagafcar,  a 
man  who  makes  a  prefent  of  an  ox  or  a  calf,  ex* 
peds  the  value  in  return  ;  and  fcruples  not  to  fayt 
^'  You  my  friend,  I  your  friend  ;  you  no  roy  friend, 
^*  .1  no  your  friend ;  I  falamanca  you,  you  fala- 
^'  manca  me  *.^^  Admiral  Watfon  being  introdu- 
ced  to  the  king  of  Baba,  in  Madagafcar,  was  aiked 
by  bis  Majefty,  What  prefents  he  had  brought  ? 
Hence  the  cuftom,  univerfal  among  barbarians,  of 
always  accofting  a  king^  or  any  man  of  high  rank» 
with  prefents.  Sir  John  Chardin  fays,  that  this 
cuftom  goes  through  all  Afia.  It  is  reckoned  an 
bonour  to  receive  prefents :  they  are  received  in 
public ;  and  a  time  is  chofen  when  the  crowd  is 
greateft  It  is  a  maxim  too  refined  for  the  potea- 
tates  of  Afia,  that  there  is  more  honour  in  beftow- 
ing  than  in  receiving. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  man  above  all  other 
animals,  is  the  capacity  he  has  of  improving  by 
education  and  example.  In  proportion  as  bis  fa- 
culties  refine,  he  acquires  a  relilh  for  fociety,  and 
finds  a  pleafure  in  benevolence,  generoiity,  and  ia 
every  other  kindly  affeäion,  far  above  what  felfifli* 
nefs  can  afford.  How  agreeable  is  this  fcene  l 
Alas,  too  agreeable  to  be  lafting.  Opulence  and 
luxury  inflame  the  hording  appetite  ;  and  felfifh- 
nefs at  lad  prevails  as  it  did  originally.  The  fei* 
fiflinefs,  however,  of  favages  diflfers  from  that  of 
pampered  people.   Luxury  confining  a  man^s  whole 

views 
*  Salamanca  meaas  tbe  making  a^prefent* 
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views  to  Ihimfelfy  admits  not  of  friendfliip»  and 
fc^rce  of  any  other  focial  palfion.     But  where  a 

favage  takes  a  liking  to  a  particular  perfon,  the 

<  

whole  Force  of  his  focial  affeAion  beihg  dire£ted  to 
a  iingle  obje6l,  becomes  extremely  fervid.  Hence 
the  unexampled  friendftiip  between  Achilles  and 
Fatroclus  in  the  Iliad ;  and  hence  m^ny  fuch  friend* 
ihtps  among  favages. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  faid  of  the  influ« 
ence  of  opulence  on  manners.  Rüde  and  illiterate 
nations  are  tenacious  of  their  laws  and  manners ; 
for  thcy  are  governed  by  cuftom,  which  is  more 
and  more  rivetted  by  length  of  time.  A  people« 
on  the  contrary,  wbo  are  polHhed  by  havitig  paf- 
fed  through  various  fcenes,  are  füll  of  inrention, 
and  conftantly  thinking  of  riew  modes.  Man- 
ners, in  particular/  ean  never  be  ftationary  in  a  na« 
tion  refined  by  profperity  and  the  arts  of  peace, 
Good  government  will  advance  men  to  a  high  de- 
gree  of  civilization;  but  the  very  beft  government 
will  not  prefcrve  them  from  corruption,  after  be* 
Coming  rieh  by  profperity.  Opulence  begets  luxu* 
ry,  and  envigorates  the  appetite  for  fenfual  plea- 
füre.  The  appetite,  when  inflamed,  is  never  con- 
fined  within  moderate  bounds,  but  clings  to  every 
obje£t  of  gratification,  without  regard  to  propriety 
or  decency.  When  Septlmius  Severus  was  eleöed 
Emperor,  he  found  on  the  roll  of  caufes  depending 
before  the  judges  in  Rome  no  fewer  than  three 
thoufand  accufations  of  adultery.    From  that  mo- 

ment 
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inent  hei  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  refbrmationw 
Love  of  pieafure  is  fimilar  to  love  of  money:  the 
more  it  is  induiged  tbe  more  it  is  ioflamed.  Po- 
lygamy  is  an  inccntivc  to  the  vice  againil  nature  ; 
one  ad  of  incontinence  leading  to  others  without 
end.  Wben  the  Sultan  Achmet  was  depofed  at 
ConftantinopIC)  the  people,  breaking  into  the  houfe 
of  one  of  his  favourites,  found  not  a  fingle  woman^ 
It  is  reported  of  the  Algerines, .  that  in  many  of 
their  feraglios  tbere  are  no  women.  For  the' 
fame  reafon  polygamy  is  far  from  preventing  a- 
dultery,  a  truth  finely  illuftrated  in  Natban's  pa- 
rable  to  David.  Wbat  judgment,  then,  are  we 
to  form  of  the  opiüent  cities^  London  and  Pa- 
ris,   wbere   pieafure  is    the    ruiing  paffion,    and 

where  riches  are  qoveted   as  inftruments  of  fen- 

•  •' .  »  ... 

fuality  ?  What  is  tp  be  expedäed  but  a  peftife- 
rous  corruption  of  manners  ?  Selfifhnefs,  ingrofling, 
the  whole  foul,  eradicates  patriotifm,  and  leaves- 
not  a  cranny  for  focial  virtue.  If  in  that  condition 
men  abftain  from  robbery  or  from  murder,  it  is  not 
love  of  juftice  that  reftrains  tbem,  but  dread  of 
punUhment.  Babylon  is  arraigned  by  Greek  wri- 
ters  for  luxury,  fenfuality,  and  profligacy.  But 
Babylon  reprefents  the  capital  of  every  opulent 
kingdom,  ancient  and  modern  :  the  manners  of  all 
are  the  fame ;  for  power  and  riches  never  fail*to 
produce  luxury,  fenfualityy  and  profligacy  *.   Can- 

ghi^ 

*  In  Paris  and  London,  peopleof  fafiiion'  are  mceflantlf; 
sunning  after  pieafure^  without  ever  attaining  it.    Diflatisfied 

witb^ 
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ghiy  Emperor  of  China,  who  died  in  the  year  1722» 
4er<^ryes  to  be.  re€<>rded  in  the  annals  of  fame,  for 
«refifting  the  foftnefs  and  eflfeminacy  of  an-Afiatic 
/cQurt.  Fiäv  from  abandoning  himfelf  to  /enfual 
plfafure,  hje  pafled  feveral  montbs  yearly  in  tbe 
jnountaiqs  of  Tartary, .  moilly  on  horfebackp  and 
declining  no  fatigue.  Nor  in  that  fituation  were 
affajrs  of  ftate  negleded  ;  many  hours  be  borrow- 
fd  fron)  fleep,  to  he^r  bis  miniiler$,  and  to  iflue  Or- 
ders. How  few  monarchsy  bred  up  like  Gangbi 
^p  the  downy  indolence  of  a  feragliop  haye  refplu- 
jtion  to  withftand  the  temptations  of  fenfual  plea- 
Aire!  .        • 

•  In  no  other  l>iftory  is  the  influence  of  prpfperity 
and  opulence  on^ijianners  fb  confpicuous  as  in  that 
of  old  Rome.  During  the  fecoxid  Punic  war,  wheii 
the  Romans  )vere  reduced  by  Hannibal  to  fight  pro 
flris  et/ocis,  Hiero,  lying  of  Syra/cufe,  fent  to  Rome 
a  largequantity  of  corn,  with  a  golden  ftatue  of  Vic- 
)tory  weighing  tbree  hundred  and  tw^nty  pounds, 
;(vhich  tbe  fenate  acciepted.  Bu^  t)iough  tbeir  fi- 
pances  were  at  the  lowcft  ebb,  they  accepted  but 
the  lighteft  of  forty  golden  vafes  prefented  to  them 
by  the  city  of  Naplps  j  and  politely  returned, 
with  n)ai)y  thanks,  fome  golden  vafes  fent  T)y  thp 
jcity  of  Pgeftum,  in  Lpcania :  a  rare  inftancc  of 
magnanimity»     £ut  no  degrec  of  virtue  13  proof 

againft 

;|vith  tbe  prefent,  they  fondly  ixnagine  that  a  new  purfuit  will 
felieve  them.  Life  thus  pafles  like  a  dreanif  yrith  no  enjoy« 
pent  but  what  arife»  from  expejJtatiQj^.  .  ; 
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againft  the  corruption  of  conqueft  and  opulence. 
Upon  the  influx  of  Afiatic  ricfaes  and  luxury,  the 
'Romans  abandoned  themfelves  to  every  vice:  thej 
b^came,  in  particular,  wonderfuUy  avariciouSy 
breaking  through  every  reftraint  of  juftice  and  hu« 
manity*.  Spain  in  particular,  which  abounded 
with  gold  and  filver,  was  for  many  years  a  fcene» 
fiot  only  öf  oppreflion  and  crueltyy.but  of  the  bafeft 
treachery,  pradifed  againft  the  natives  by  fuccef- 
five  Roman  generals,  in  order  to  accumulate  wealth. 
LucuUus,  who  afterwards  made  a  capital  figure  in 
the  Mitfaridatic  war,  attacked  Cauca,  a  Celtiberian 
city,  without  the  flighteft  provpcation.  Some  of 
'the  principal  Citizens  repaired  to  bis  camp  with 
olive  branches,  defiring  to  be  informed  upon  what 
conditions  they  could  purchafe  his  friendfhip.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  fhould  give  hoftages,  with  a 
hundred  talents  of  filver.  They  alfo  confented  to 
admit  a  garrifon  of  2000  men,  in  order,  faid  Lucul- 
lus,  to  proteft  them  againft  their  enemies.  But  how 
were  they  proteded  ?     The  gates  were  opened  by 

the 

*  "  Poßquam  divitix  honori  effe  coeperunt,  et  eas  gloria,  im- 
perium,  potentia  fequebatur ;  heliefcere  virtus,  pauperta^  pro» 
bro  haberi»  innocentia  pro  malevolentia  duci,  ccepit.  Igitur 
ex  divitiis  juventutem  luxuria,  atque  avaritia,  cum  fupcrbia 
invafcrc."  Sa/Iuft.  Beil.  Cat.  c.  12 — [Jn  Engliß  thus  :  **  After 
>*<  it  had  become  an  honour  to  be  rieh,  and  glory,  empire»  and 
*«  power,  became  the  attendants  of  riches,  virtue  dedincd 
**  apace,  povertj  was  reckoned  difgraccful,  and  innocence 
f<  was  held  fecret  ttialicö.  Thus  to  the  introduAion  of  riches 
H  qyxx  youtb  owe  their  Vxtorj^  their  avarice;  and  pride*''3 
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the  garrifon  to  the  whole  army ;  and  the  inhabu 
tants  were  butchered,  without  diftinAion  of  fex.  or 
age.  What  other  remedy  had  they,  but  to  invoke 
the  gods  prefiding  over  oaths  and  covenants,  and 
to  pour  out  execrations  againft  the  Romans  for 
their  perfidy  ?  Lucullus,  enriched  with  the  fpoib 
of  the  tovvn,  feit  nö  remorfe  foT  leaving  20,000 
perfons  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Shortly  after,  having 
laid  fiege  to  lotercatia,  he  folicited  a  treaty  of 
peace«  The  Citizens  reproaching  him  with  the 
flaughter  of  the  Cauceans,  afked,  Whether,  in  ma«^ 
king  peace,  he  was  not  to  employ  the  fatne  right 
band,  and  the  fame  faith,  he  had  already  pledged 
to  their  countrymen  ?  Seroclius  Galba,  another 
Roman  generale  perfuaded  the  Lufitanians  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  promifing  them  a  fruitful  terri- 
tory inftead  of  their  own  mountains ;  and  having 
thus  got  them  into  bis  power,  he  ordered  all  of 
them  to  be  murdered.  Of  the  few  that  efcaped, 
Viriathus  was  one,  who,  in  a  long  and  bloody  war 
againft  the  Romans,  amply  ävengedthe  maffacre 
of  bis  countrymen.  Our  author  Appian  reports, 
that  Galba,  furpaffing  even  LucuUus  in  coVetouf- 
nefs,  diftributed  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  the  plunder 
among  the  foldiers,  Converting  the  bulk  of  it  to  bis 
own  ufe.  He  adds,  that  though  Galba  was  one  of 
the  richeft  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  never  fcrupied  at 
lies  nor  perjury  to  procure  moftey*  But  the  cor- 
ruption  was  general :  Galba  being  accufed  of 
many  mifdemc^nours,  W^s  acquite;d  by  the  fenate, 

through 
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throügh  the  Force  pf  bribes.  A  tribe  oF  the  Celti- 
berians,  who  had  long  ferved  the  Romans  againil 
the  Lulitanians,  had  an  oflfer  made  them  by  Titus 
]>idius  of  a  territory  in  their  neighbourhood^  late- 
ly  conquered  by  him«  He  appointed  them  a  day 
to  receive  polTeffion  ;.  and^aving  inclofed  them  in 
his  camp,  under  fhow  of  friendfhip,  he  put  them  all 
to  the  fword  ;  for  which  mighty  decd  he  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph«  The  double-dealing  and 
treachery  of  the  Romans,  in  their  lad  war  againft 
Carthage,  is  bcyond  example.  The  Carthagi- 
nians,  fufpeding  that  a  dorm  was  gathering  againft 
them/fent  deputies  to  Rome  for  fecuring  peace  at 
any  rate.  The  fenate,  in  appearance,  were  difpo- 
fed  to  amicable  meafures,  demanding  only  hofta^ 
ges  ;  and  yet,  though  three  hundred  hoftages  were 
dclivered  without  lofs  of  time,  the  Roman  army 
landed  at  Utica.  The  Carthaginian  deputies  at- 
tended  the  Confuls  there,  defiring  to  know  what 
more  was  to  be  done  ön  their  part.  They  were 
required  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  which  they 
chearfuUy  did,  imagining  that  the^  were  now  cer- 
tain  of  peace,  Inftead  of  which,  they  received  per- 
emptory  Orders  to  evacuate  the  city,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  to  make  no  fettlement 
within  eighty  furlongs  of  the  fea.  In  perufing 
Appian^s  hiftory  oftbat  memorable  event,  compaf- 
fion  för  the  diftrefled  Carthaginians  is  ftifled  by  in-? 
dignation  at  their  treacherous  opprefTors.  Could 
the  monfter§,  after  fuch  treachery,  have  the  impu- 

denc^ 


s* 
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dence  to  talk  of  Punica  fides  f  The  prdfligacy  of 
the  Roman  people,  during  Ae  triumvifate  of  Gas« 
far,  Pompey,  and  Craflus,  is  painted  in  lively  co« 
lours  by  the  fame  author«  ''  For  a  long  time,  dif-» 
*'  Order  and  confafion  ovferfpread  the  common« 
''  wealth  :  no  office  was  obtained  büt  by  fadiont 
M  bribery,  or  crinainal  iervice  :  no  itian  was  afha* 
''  med  to  buy  votes,  which  were  fold  in  open  mar* 
^^  ket«  One  man  there  was^  who,  to  obtain  a  lu- 
*^  crative  office,  expended  eight  hundred  talents* : 
''  ill  men  enriched  themfelves  with  public  money, 
^  or^-with  bribes :  no  honeft  man  would  ftand  can* 
''  didate  for  an  office  ;  and,  idto  a  fituation  fo  mi* 
^*  ferable  was  the  Commonwealth  teduced,  that 
once  for  eight  months  it  had  not  a  fingle  magif- 
träte/'  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticuis,  that  Clodius 
was  acquitted  by  the  influence  of  Craflus,  expref 
fes  himfelf  in  the  following  words :  "  fiiduo,  per 
unum  fervum,  et  eum.ex  gladiatorio  ludo,  con- 
fecit  totum  negotium.  Accerfivit  ad  fe,  promi- 
fit,  interceflit,  dedit.  Jam  verö,  O  dii  boni,  rem 
perditam  !  etiam  nodes  certarum  mulierum,  at- 
que  adolefcentulotum  nobilium,  intfoduftidnes 
''  nonnullis  judicibus  pro  mercedis  cumulo  fue-* 
"  runtf/'    Ptolomy,  King  of  Egypt,  was  dethro- 

ned 
*  About  L.  i5a,ocx)  Sterliog. 

f  ^*  In  two  days  he  colnpleted  the  affair^  by  the  nieam  6f 
^  odeüavei  a  gladiator.    He  fent  for  him»  and  by  proinifes, 

i**  wbeedixiigi 

Voit-L  X 
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hed  by  his  fubjedts  for  tyranny.  Having  repaired 
to  Rome  for  protedlion,  he  found  means  to  poifon 
the  grrater  part  of  a  hundred  Egyptians,  his  accu<» 
fers,  and  to  aflaffinate  Dion  their  chief.  And  yet 
thefe  crimeSy  perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  Rome, 
were  fuffered  to  pafs  with  impunity.  But  he  had 
fecured  the  leading  men  by  money,  and  was  pro- 
teiäed  by  Pompey.  The  foUowing  inftance  is,  if 
pofiible,  Hill  more  grofs»  Ptolomy,  King  of  Cy- 
prus,  had  always  been  a  faithful  ally  to  the  Ro- 
mans. But  bis  gold,  jewelsy  and  preeious  move- 
ables,  were  a  tempting  bait :  and  all  was  confifca- 
ted  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  without  even  a 
prete^^t.  Money  procured  by  profligacy  is  not 
commonly  hoarded  up  ;  and  the  Romans  were  no 
lefs  voluptuous  than  ayaricious«  Alexander '  ab 
Alexandro  mention^  the  F^nian,  Orcbian,  Didian, 
Oppian,  Cornelian,  Ancian,  and  Julian  laws,  for 
reprefling  luxury  of  drofs  and  of  eating,  all  of 
which  proved  inefFedual.  He  adds,  that  Tibc- 
rius  had  it  long  at  heart  to  contrive  fome  efTeftual 
law  againft  luxury,  which  now  had  furpaffed  all 
pounds,  but  that  he  found  it  impradticable  to  ftem 
tbe  tide.    Ue  conclqdes,  th^t  by  tacit  agreement 

among 

^*  wbeedling,  and  large  gifts,  he  gained  his  point«  Good 
*f  Godf  to  what  an  infamous  hefght  has  corruption  at  lengtb 
**  arrived  !  Some  judges  were  rewarded  with  a  night's  lodg- 
**  ing  of  certain  ladies ;  and  others^  for  an  illuilrious  bribc^ 
"  had  fome  young  boys  of  noble  family  introduced  to  them^'* 
~Libyi,  cpift.  J5, 
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among  a  corrupted  people,  all  fumptuary  laws  were 
in  effeft  abrogated  ;  and  that  the  Roman  people, 
;ibandoning  themfelves  to  vice,  broke  through 
every  reftraint  of  morality  and  rcligion*.  Trera- 
ble,  O  Britain,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  !  how 
little  diftant  in  rapacity  from  Roman  fenators  are 
the  leadcrs  of  thy  people  f  ! 

The  free  ftates  of  Italy,  which  had  becorae  rieh 
by  commerce,  employed  mercenary  troops  to  fave 
their  own  people,  who  were  more  profitably  em- 
ployed at  home.  But,  as  mercenaries  gained  no- 
thing by  vidory  or  bloodfbed,  they  did  very  little 
ej^ecution  againft  one  another.  They  exbaufted 
Ihe  ftates  w^iich  employed  them,  without  doing 

^  ^  any 

*  Lib.  iü.  C4P«  II. 

f  Down  on  your  knees,  my  countrymen,  down  on  your 
knees,  and  render  Qod  thanks  from  the  bottom  of  your  h^arts, 
for  a  Minifter  very  diffcrent  froin  his  iinmediate  predecefTors. 
Untainted  with  luxury  or  avarice,  his  talents  are  dedicated  to 
his  King  and  his  pountry.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  period  in 
Britain,  when  prudence  and  difcemxnent  in  a  Minifler  were 
more  neceflary  than  in  the  prefent  year  1775.  Our  colonies, 
pampered  with  profperity,  aim  at  no  lefs  th^n  indep^dence, 
and  have  brbken  out  intb  every  extravagance.  The  qafe  is 
extremely  delicate,  it  appearing  equally  d-ai^gerou^  to  pardon 
er  to  punilh.  Hi^erto  the  moft  falutary  meafurps  have  been 
profecuted  ;  and  we  have  great  r^afon  to  hope  a  happy  ifTue 
equally  fatisfa^ory  to  both  parties.  But  tremble  ftill^  O  Bri- 
tain,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  !  Our  hold  of  that  eminent 
Minifler  is  fadly  precarious  ;  and,  in  a  nation  as  deeply  funk 
in  fe^iflinefs  as  fonnerly  it  wa^s  exalte4  by  patriotifm,  hoyr  fi^nali 
j^  our  Chance  of  a  fuccefTor  equal  to  bim  i 
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any  real  fervice.  Our  condition  is  in  fomc  degree 
fimilar.  We  employ  generals  and  admirals,  who, 
by  great  appointments,  foon  lofc  relifh  for  glory, 
intent  only  to  prolong  a  war  for  their  own  benefit. 
According  to  our  prefent  manners,  whcre  luxu-* 
ry  and  felfifhnefs  prevail,  it  appears  an  egregious 
blunder,  to  enrich  a  general  or  admiral  during  bis 
command  :  have  we  any  reafon  to  expeft,  that  he 
will  fight  like  one  whofe  fortune  depends  on  bis 
good  behayiour  ?  This  iingle  error  againft  good 
policy  has  reduced  Britain  more  than  once  to  a 
low  condition,  and  will  prove  its  ruin  at  lad. 

Riches  produce  another  lamentable  eflfeä :  they 
enervate  the  poifeflbr,  and  degrade  bim  into  a 
coward.  He  wbo  commands  the  labour  of  otbers, 
who  eats  without  hunger,  and  refts  without  fa- 
tigue,  becomes  feeble  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body, 
bas  no  confidence  in  bis  own  abilities,  and  is  re- 
duced to  flatter  bis  enemies,  becaufe  he  bath  not 
courage  to  brave  tbem.        ♦ 

Selfiflinefs  among  tbe  ryde  and  illiterate  is  rough^ 
blunt,  and  undifguifed.  Selfi(bnefs,  whicb  in  an 
opulent  kingdom  ufurps  the  place  of  patriotifm,  is 
fmooth,  refinedy  and  covered  with  a  veil.  Pccu* 
niary  intereft,  a  low  objed,  muft  be  covered  witb 
(he  thickeft  yeil :  ambition,  lefs  diflionourable,  is 
^efs  covered  :  but  delicacy  as  to  cb^raäer  aqd  love 
of  fame,  arp  fo  honourable,  that  even  tbe  tbinneft 
veil  is  held  unnecefTary.  Hiftory  juftifies  thefe 
ebfervatipps,    During  the  profperity  of  Greece 

«r4 
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and  Rome,  when  patriotifm  was  the  ruling  paffion, 
no  man  ever  thought  of  employing  a  hoftile  wea- 
pon  but  againft  the  enemies  of  bis  country  :  fwords 
were  not  worn  during  peace,  nor  was  tbere  an  in- 
flance  of  a  private  ducl.  Tbe  frequency  of  duels 
in  modern  timeSi  is  no  fligbt  fymptöm  of  degene- 
racy  :  regardlefs  of  our  country,  felfilhnefs  is  ex- 
erted  without  difguife  when  reputation.or  charac^ 
ter  is  in  queftion ;  and  i  nice  fenfe  of  honoüt 
prompts  revenge  for  every  imagined  affront^  with- 
out regard  to  juftice.  How  much  more  manly 
and  patriotic  was  the  behaviour  of  Themiftocles, 
when  infulted  by  the  Lacedemoni^n  genef  a^  in  de» 
liberating  about  theconcernsof  Grecce  !  "Strikfii 
fays  he,  "  but  firft  hcar  me  *." 

X3  When 

*  Is  duelling  a  crime  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  A  di(lin£lion 
IS  neceflary.  If  two  men,  bent  to  deftroy  each  of  them'  the 
other,  meet  armed,  and  one  or  both  be  flain,  the  adt  is  highly 
crimtnal :  it  is  murder  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe  of  the  word*  If 
they  appoint  time  and  place  to  execute  their  murderous  par> 
pofe,  fuch  agreexnent  will  not  be  mort  ihnocent  than  an 
agteextient  among  a  band  of  robbers  to  attack  every  pafTenger  t 
they  will  be  abhorred  as  unfit  for  civil  fociety.  A  duel 
which  an  afiPront  forces  a  man  upon  for  vindicating  his  ho* 
nour,  when  no  fatisfadtion  is  ofTeredy  or  no  proper  iatisfadtion, 
i$  very  difFerent.  I  cannot  fee  that  the  perfon  affronted  is 
guilty  of  any  crime  ;  and,  if  the  perfon  who  gaVe  the  afiront 
have  ofPered  what  he  thinks  füll  fatisfadion,  I  fee  no  crime  on^ 
either  fide.  The  parties  have  ajg^reed  to  decide  their  quarrel 
in  the  honourable  way,  and  no  othef  perfon  is  hurt.  If  it  be 
«rgedi  ;that  duelling  is  a  crime  againft  the  ftate,  which  is  in- 

tereßed 


•K 
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When  a  nation,  formerly  in  profperity,  is  de- 
ptrefled  by  luxury  and   felfifhnefs,   what  follows 

ncxt? 

terefted  in  the  lives  of  its  fubjeds»  I  anfwcr,  that  iadividual» 
are  entitled  to  be  prote^ed  by  the  ftate ;  but  that  if  two  xnen, 
waving  that  protedion,  agree  to  end  the  difpute  by  fingle 
combat,  the  ftate  has  no  concem.    There  is  nothing  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  laws  of  fociety,  that  men,  in  an  afifair  of  honour, 
ftottld  referre  the  priyilege  6f  a  duel ;  and,  for  that  reafon, 
the  privilege  may  be  juftly  underftood  as  refenred  by  every 
man  when  he  enters  into  fociety.     I  admit,  that  the  ufing  the 
privilege  on  every  flight  occafion,  cannot  be  too  mach  dif- 
touraged ;  bat  fuch  difcouragement»  if  duelling  be  not  cri- 
minal,  belongs  to  a  court  öf  poltce,  not  to  a  court  of  law. 
What  then  fhall  be  faid  of  our  ftatutes,  whieh  punilk  witb 
death  and  confifcation  of  moveables  thofe  Wha  fight  a  fingle 
combat  without  the  King's  licence  \  and  which  puniih  even 
the  giving  or  accepting  a  challenge  with  banifhment  and 
confifcation  of  moveables  ?    Where  a  man  thinks  hts  honour 
at  (lake,  fear  of  death  will  not  deter  him  from  feeking  re< 
drefs  ;  nor  is  an  alternative  left  him,  as  the  bearing  a  grofs 
affront  is  highly  difhononrable  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  world« 
Have  we  not  inflances  without  number,  of  men  adhering  to 
the  fuppofed  orthodozy  oP  their  religious  tenets»  miawed  by 
flames  and  gibbets  ?    How  abfurdj  then,  ts  it  m  our  legifla- 
tnre  to  punifli  a  man  for  doing  what  is  indifpenfable,  if  he 
wi(h  to  avoid  contempt  ?    Laws  that  contradid  honeft  prin- 
ciples,  or  even  honefl  prejudices,  never  are  effedual :  nature 
revolts  againft  them.     And,  it  is  believed,  that  thefe  ftatutes 
have  never  been  effedual  in  any  one  inftance,  unlefs  perhaps 
to  furnilh  an  excufe  for  declining  a  fingle  combat. 

As  duelling  falls  under  cenforian  powers,  the  proper  cen- 
fure  for  rafhnefs  or  intemperance  in  duelling,  is  dlfgrace,  not 

.    death 
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next?    Let  the  Egyptians  anfwer  the  queftion^ 
That  unhappy  people,  having  for  many  ages  been 

X4  a 

dcath  or  confifcation  of  moveables.    In  that  view,  the  foUow- 
ing,  or  fome  fuch  plan,  may  be  adopted.     It  app^ars»  from 
the  ftatnte  firft  mentioned,  to  be  a  branch  of  .the  royal  prero« 
gative,  to  licenfe  a  duel.    Therefore,  if  an  affront  be  fo  grofs^ 
as  in  the  perfon's  opinion  nÖt  to  admit.  of  any  reparation  bat 
a  duel»  let  htm  be  entitled  to  apply  to  his  Majefty  for  liberty 
to  give  a  challenge.    In  Britain  formerlfi  and  through  all 
Europe,  fingle  combat  was  a  legal  method  of  determining 
controverfies,  even  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  there 
is  great  reafon  for  continuing  that  law,  with  refpedt  to  matten 
of  honour*    If  the  King  have  any  doubt  whether  pther  repa^ 
ration  may  not  be  fufficienti  he  is  to  name  three  mllitary  offi<* 
cers  who  have  ferved  with  honour  for  twenty  years,  granting 
to  them  füll  powers,  as  a  court  of  honour^  to  jüdge  of  the 
application ;  and  upon  calling  the  parties  before  them,  to 
pronounce  fentence.     If  a  duel  be  judged  necefTary,  it  muft 
be  done  in  prefence  of  the  court,  with  proper  folemnities« 
Obedience  will  of  courfe  be  given  to  thj3  judgment ;  becaufe 
to  decline  it  woutd  be  attended  with  public  infamy.     If  other 
reparation  be  enjoined,  the  party  who  ftands  out  (hall  be  dtf« 
clared  infamous ;  unworthy  for  ever  of  the  pririlege  of  a 
duel ;  which  ought  to  fatisfy  the  other  party,  as  he  comes  off 
with  honour.   If,  notwithflanding  the  prohibition  of  the  court, 
they  afterward  proceed  to  a  duel,  and  both  be  killed,  the  pub- 
lic gains  by  having  two  quarrelforoe  men  removed  out  of  the 
way,     If  one  of  them  be  killed,  the  furvivor  (hall  be  incapable 
of  any  public  office,   civil  or  military,  fhall  be  incapable  of 
elcÄing  or  being  elcöted  a  member  of  parliameüt,  fhall  be 
-prohibited  to  wear  a  fword,  (hall  forfeit  his  title  of  honour, 
and  have  his  arms  erazed  out  of  the  herald's  regifter,    If 
both  furvive,  this  cenfure  (hall  reach  both.    Degrading  cen- 

fures 
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a  prey  to  every  barbarous  invader,  are  now  be- 
come  efieminate,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  corruptcd 
with  every  vice  tbat  debaües  humanity.  A  nation 
in  its  infancy,  however  fav^ge,  is  fufceptible  of 
every  improvement ;  bat  a  nation  worn  out  with 
age  and  difeafe  is  fufeeptible  of  no  impix>vement. 
There  is  no  remedy,  but  to  let  the  natives  die  out« 
and  to  repeople  the  country  with  better  men. 
Egypt  has  for  many  ages  been  in  the  fame  languid 
and  (ervile  ftate.  An  Arabian  author,  who  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  the  great  Saladin,  obferves,  tbat  the 
EgyptiansDever  thoughtof  fupporting  the  monarjch 
in  poSblfion,  but  tamely  fubmitted  to  every  con- 
queror.  "  It  was,"  fays  he,  **  the  cuftom  in  Egypt 
**  at  that  time  to  deliver  to  the  vidor  the  enfigns 
"  of  royalty,  without  ever  thinking  of  inquiring 
•*  into  bis  title.^'     What  better  than  a  flock  of 

fiieep, 

fures  which  difgrace  a  man,  are  the  otdj  proper  puniflunent 
in  an  afFair  of  honour.  The  tranfgreflion  of  the  ad  of  Par- 
liament,  by  fighting  privately  without  licence  from  the  King, 
(hall  be  attended  with  the  fame  degrading  punifliments. 

It  is  a  capital  circumdance,  that  the  court  of  honour  has 
power  to  authorife  a  duel.  A  man  grofsly  affronted  will  not 
be  eafily  perfuaded  to  fubmit  his  caufe  to  a  court  that  cannot 
decree  him  adequate  reparation;  and  this  probably  is  the 
caufe  why  the  court  of  honour  in  France  has  fallen  into  con- 
tempt.  But  they  muft  be  perverfe  indeed,  or  honibly  obfti- 
nate,  who  decline  a  court  which  can  decree  them  ample  repa- 
ration.  At  the  fame  time,  the  neceffity  of  applying  for  a 
court  of  honour  affords  time  for  paflion  to  fubfide^  and  for 
friends  to  bring  about  a  reconciliatioa. 
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flieep,  obedient  to  the  call  of  the  prefent  ihep- 
herd  ! 

I  fly  from  a  fcene  fo  difmal  to  one  tbat  will  give 
no  pain.  Light  is  intended  by  our  Maker  for  ac- 
tion,  and  darknefs  for  red.  In  the  fourteenth  Cen- 
tury,, the  fhops  in  Paris  were  opened  at  four  in  the 
moroing :  at  prefent,  a  fliopkeeper  is  fcarce  a- 
wake  at  feven.  The  King  of  France  dined  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to  bis  bed'^cham^ 
bei  at  the  fame  hour  in  the  evening ;  an  early 
hour  at  prefent  for  public  amufements  **.  The 
Spainards  adhere  to  ancient  cuftomsf.  Their 
King  to  this  day  dines  precifely  at  noon,  andfupft 
nolefsprecifelyatnine  in  the  evening.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  falhionable  people  in  Eng- 
land breakfailed  at  feven  in  the  morning,  and  dined 
at  ten  in  the  forenoon.  In  Elizabeth's  time,  the 
nobility,  gentry,and  ftudents,  dined  ateleven  fore- 
noon,  and  fupped  between  five  and  fix  aftemoon. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  four  in  the  äfternoon 
was  the  appointed  hour  for  ading  plays.  At  pre« 
fenti  even  dinner  is  at  a  later  hour.     The  King  of 

Yeman, 

*  Louis  XII.  of  France,  after  taking  for  his  fecond  wife 
Mary,  fifter  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  much  under  him  in 
years,  totally  changed  his  manner  of  living.  Inftead  of  di«- 
ning  at  eight  in  the  moming,  he  now  dined  at  mid-day :  in- 
ftead  of  going  to  bed  at  fix  in  the  evening^  he  now  frequently 
fat  up  tili  midnight. 

f  Männer«  and  fafliiiMu  ieUom  cbange  whete  women  oft 
locked  up. 
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Teman,  the  greateft  prince  in  Arabia  Felix,  dines 
at  nine  in  the  morning»  fups  at  five  afteraoon,  and 
goes  to  reft  at  eleven.  From  this  flK>rt  fpecimen 
it  appears,  that  the  occupations  of  daj-light  com- 
mence  gradually  later  and  later ;  as  if  there  were 
a.tendency  in  polite  nations,  of  Converting  night 
into  day,  and  day  into  night.  Nothing  happens 
without  a  caufe.  Light  difpofes  to  adion,  dark^ 
nefs  to  reft :  the  diverfionsof  day  are  toumaments^ 
tennisy  hunting,  racing,  and  other  adive  elercifes : 
the  diverfions  of  night  are  fedentary  ;  plays,  cards^ 
converfation.  Balls  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly 
adive  in  dancing,  partly  fedentary  in  converfing. 
Formerly,  a£li  ve  exercifes  prevailed  among  a  robuft 
and  piain  people  * :  the  milder  pleafures  of  fociety 
prevail  as  manners  refine.  Hence  it  is,  that  candle- 
light  amufements  are  now  falhionable  in  France, 
^d  in  other  polilhed  countries;  and  when  fach 
amufements  are  much  relifhed,  they  banifh  the  ro- 
buft exercifes  of  the  field.  Balls,  I  conjedure, 
were  formerly  more  frequent  in  day- light :  at  pre- 
fent,  candle-light  is  their  favourite  time  :  the  ac- 
tive  part  is  at  that  time  equally  agreeable ;  and 
the  fedentary  part,  more  fo. 

Gaming  is  the  vice  of  idle  people.  Savages  are 
addided  to  gaming;  and  thofe  of  North  America^ 

*  The  exercifes  that  our  forefathers  delighted  in  were  fo 
Ttolent  as  that,  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  cock- 
fighting  and  horfe-racing  were  defpifed  as  unmaoly  and  chikU- 
ifh  amufements.^ 


in  particular  are  fond  to  diftra£tion  of  a  game 
termed  tbe  platter.    A  lofing  gamcfter  will  ftrip 
himfelf  to  the  ikin ;  and  fome  have  beeo  known  to 
ftake  their  »liberty,  though  by  them  valued  above 
all  other  blefiings.     Negoes  od  the  flave-coaft  of 
Guinea,  will  ftake  their  wives,  their  childern,  and 
even  therafelves.      Tacitus,  talking  of  gaming  a- 
mong  the  Germans,  fays,  "  Extremo  ac  noviffimo 
"  jaAu^de  libertate  et  de  corpore  contendant  *.'* 
The  Greeks  were  an  adive  and  fprightly  pecple, 
conftantly  engaged  in  war,  or  in  cultivating  the 
fine  arts.     They  had  no  leifure  for  gaming^  nor 
any  knowledge  of  it.     Happy  for  them  was  their 
tgnorance  ;  for  no  other  vice  tends  more  to  render 
men  felfifh,  difhoneft,  and,  in  the  modifh  ftyle,  dif- 
honourable.     A  gamefter,  a  friend  to  no  man,  k  a 
bitter  enemy  to  hinjfelf.      The  luxurious  of  the 
prefent  age,  pafs  every  hour  in  gaming  that  can  be 
fpared  from  fenfual  pleafure.     Idlenefs  is  their  ex- 
cufe,  as  it  is  among  favages ;  and  they  would  in 
fome  degree  be  excufable,  were  they  never  adtua- 
ted  by  a  more  difgraceftil  motive. 

Writcrs  do  not  carefuUy  diftinguifh  particular 
cuftoms  from  general  manners.  Formerly,  women 
were  not  admitted  upon  the  ftage  in  France,  Italy, 
er  England :  at  that  very  time,  none  but  women 
were  admitted  in  Spain.  From  that  fafliion  it 
would  be  rafli  to  infer,  that  women  have  ijiore  U- 

berty 

*  **  For  their  lad  throw  they  ftake  their  liberty  and  life/* 
•—De  Moribus  Germanorum»  c.  24. 
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berty  in  Spain  than  in  the  other  coantries  men* 
tioned ;  for  the  contrary  is  true.    In  Hiodoftan, 
eftabliflied  cuftom  prompts  women  to  burn  thcm- 
felves  alive  with  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  hof- 
bands ;  but  from  that  fingular  cuftom,  it  would  be 
a  falfe  inference,  tbat  the  Hindoo  women  are  ei- 
ther  more  bold,  or  more  affedionate  to  their  huf«« 
bands,  than  in  other  countries.    The  Polanden^ 
even  after  they  became  Chriftians  in  the  thirteedth 
Century,  adhered  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  forefiu 
therSt  the  Sarmatians,  in  killing  infants  bom  de* 
fbrmed,  and  men  debilitated  by  age ;  which  would 
betoken  horrid  barbarity,  if  it  were  not  a  fingular 
cuftom.    Roman  Catholics  imagine,  that  there  is 
no  religion  in  England  nor  in  Holland  ;  beeaufe, 
from  a  fpirit  of  civil  liberty,  all  feds  are  there  to«> 
lerated.    The  encouragement  given  to  aflajQlnation 
in  Italy,  where  every  church  is  a  fanäuary,  makes 
ftrangers  raflily  infer,  that  the  Italians  are  all  af- 
faffins.    Writers  fometiroes  fall  into  an  oppofite 
miftake,  attributing  to  a  particular  nation,  certain 
manners  and  cuftoxüs  common  to  all  nations  in  one 
or  other  period  of  their  progrefs.     It  is  remarked 
hy  Heraclides  Ponticus  as  peculiar  to  the  Atfaa- 
manes,  that  the  men  fed  the  flocks,  and  the  womea 
cultivated  the  ground.     This  has  been  the  prae* 
tice  of  all  nations,  in  their  progpefs  from  the  ihep- 
herd-ftate  to  that  of  hufbandry ;  and  is  at  prefent 
the  pra£tice  among  American  favages.     The  fame 
author  obferves^  as  peculiar  to  the  Celtse  and  Aphi- 

taei, 
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taei,  that  tbey  leave  tbeir  doors  open  witbout  ha- 
zard  of  theft.  But  that  pradice  is  common  among 
all  favages  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety^  before  the 
ufe  of  money  is  known. 

Hitherto  there  appears  as  great  uniformity  in 
the  progrefs  of  manners,  as  can  reafonably  be  ex- 
peAed  among  fo  many  different  nations.  There 
is  one  exception,  extraordinary  indeed  if  true, 
which  is,  the  manners  of '  the  Caledonians  defcri- 
bed  by  Oflian,  manners  fo  pure  and  refined  as 
fcarce  to  be  paralleled  in  the  moft  cultivated  na- 
tions. Such  manners  among  a  people  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  ibciety,  acquainted  with  no  arts  but  hunt- 
ing  and  making  war,  I  acknöwledge,  miraculous. 
And  yet  to  fuppofe  thefe  manners  to  be  the  inven- 
tion  of  an  illiterate  favage,  is  really  no  lefs  tnira- 
culous ;  I  (hould  as  foon  expedl  from  a  favage  a 
Performance  equal  to  the  Clements  of  Euclid,  or 
even  to  the  Principia  of  Newton.  One,  at  firft 
view,  will  boldly  declare  the  whole  a  modern  fic- 
tion ;  for  how  is  it  credible,  that  a  people,  rüde 
at  prefent  and  illiterate,  werc,  in  the  infancy  of 
tbeir  fociety,  highly  refined  in  fentiment  and 
manner$  ?  And  yet,  upon  a  more  accurate  infpec- 
tion,  many  weighty  confiderations  occur  to  balance 
that  opinion. 

From  a  thoufand  circumftances  it  appears,  that 
the  works  of  Oflian  are  not  a  late  prpdudion. 
Tbey  are  CQmpofed  in  ^n  old  dialetSt  of  t;he  Celtic 
topgue  j  ^nd  asy  tili  l^tely,  tfaey  were  known  only 

in 
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in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  tbe  author  mufl: 
have  been  a  Caledonian.  The  tranflator  *  faw,  in 
thc  lue  of  Sky,  the  firft  four  books  of  the  poem 
Fingaly  written  in  a  fair  band  on  vellum,  and 
bearing  date  in  the  year  1403.  The  natives  be- 
üeve  that  poem  to  be  very  ancient :  every  perfon 
has  paflages  of  it  by  heart,  tranfmitted  by  memo- 
ry  from  their  forefathers.  Their  dogs  bear  com- 
monly  the  name  of  Luatb^  Bran^  &c,  mentioned  in 
thefe  poem$,  as  our  dogs  do  of  Pompey  and  Cafar\n 
M any  other  particulars  ipight  be  mentioned  ;  but 
thefe  are  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  work  muil 
have  exifted  at  leaft  three  or  four  centuries.  Ta- 
king  that  for  granted,  I  proceed  to  certain  confi*- 
derations  tending  to  evince,  that  the  manners  de- 
fcribed  in  Oilian  were  Caledonian  manners,  and 
not  a  pure  fidtion,  And,  after  perufing  with  at- 
tention thefe  con{]idcrationSy  I  am  not  afraid  that 
even  the  moft  incredulous  will  continue  altogether 
unfhaken. 

It  is  a  noted  and  well-founded  obfervation,  That 
manners  are  never  paint^ed  to  the  life  by  any  one 
to  whom  they  are  not  familiär.    »It  is  not  difficuU 

to 

*  Mr  Macpherfon* 

f  In  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  the  ruins  of  the  Caftle  of  Dunfcaich, 
upon  an  abrupt  rock  hanging  over  the  fca,  are  ftill  vifible. 
That  caftle,  as  vouched  by  tradition,  belonged  to  Cuchullin» 
Lord  of  that  ifle,  whofe  hiftöry  is  recorded  in  the  Poem  of 
Fingal.  Upon  the  green  before  the  caftle  there  is  a  great 
ftone,  to  which,  according  to  the  fame  tr^dUion,  \^\%  dog 
Luath  was  chained. 
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to  draw  the  outlines  of  imaginary  manners  ;  but  to 
fill  up  the  pi6ture  with  all  the  variety  of  tints  that 
manners  alTunie  in  difTerent  circurnftances,  uniting 
all  concordantly  in  one  whole— am:  laboty  hoc  opus 
eß.  Yet  the  manners  here  fuppofed  to  be  invent- 
edy  are  delineated  in  a  variety  of  incidents,  of 
fentiments,  of  Images,  and  of  allufions,  maklng 
one  entire  pi^ture,  without  once*^  deviating  into 
the^flighteft  incongruity.  Every  fcene  in  Oifian 
relates  to  hunting,  to  fighting,  or  to  love,  the  fole 
occupations  of  men  in  the  original  ftate  of  fociety : 
there  is  not  a  fingle  image,  fimile,  or  allufion,  but 
what  is  borrowed  from  that  ftate,  without  a  jar- 
ring  circumftance. — Suppofing  all  to  be  mere  in- 
vention,  is  it  not  amazing  to  find  no  mention 
of  Highland  clans,  or  of  any  name  now  in  ufe  ? 
Is  it  not  ftill  more  amazing,  that  there  is  not  the 
^ightelt  hint  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  not  even  in 
a  metaphor  or  allufion?  Is  it  not  equally  ama- 
zing, that,  in  a  work  where  deer's  flefli  is  fre- 
quently  mentioned,  and  a  curious  method  of  roaft« 
ing  it,  there  fhould  not  be  a  word  of  fifh  as  food, 
fo  common  in  later  times  ?  Very  few  Highland- 
ers know  that  their  forefathers  did  not  eat  ß(h  ; 
and,  fuppofing  it  to  be  known,  it  would  require 
fingular  attention,  never  to  let  a  hint  of  it  enter 
the  poem.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  moderi;! 
writer  could  be  fo  conftantly  on  his  guard,  as  never 
fo  mention  com  nor  cattle  ?  In  a  ftory  fo  fcanty 
pf  poetical  images,  the  fedentary  life  of  a  (hepher^, 

and 
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and  the  induftry  of  a  hufbaodman,  would  make  a 
capital  figure :  the  cloven  foot  would  fomcwhere 
peep  out.  And  yet,  in  all  the  works  of  Offian^ 
there  is  no  naention  of  agriculture ;  and  but  a 
flight  hint  of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  one  or  two  allu- 
fions.  I  willingly  give  all  advantages  to  the  un- 
believer :  Suppofing  the  anthor  of  OlEan  to  be  a 
late  wtiter,  adoraed  with  every  refinement  of  mo- 
dern education ;  yet,  even  upon  that  fuppofition^ 
he  is  a  miracle,  far  from  being  equalled  by  any 
other  author  ancient  or  modern. 

But  difficulties  mnltiply  when  it  is  taken  into 
the  account,  that  the  poems  of  Offian  have  exifted 
three  or  four  centuries  at  leafL  Our  highlanders 
at  prefent  are  rüde  and  illiterate ;  and  were  in  fad 
little  better  than  favages  at  the  period  mentioned. 
New,  to  hold  the  manners  defcribed  in  that  work 
to  be  imaginary,  is  in  efie£l  to  hold,  that  they  were 
invented  by  a  highland  favage,  acquainted  with 
the  rüde  manners  of  bis  country,  but  utterly  un- 
acquainted  with  every  other  fyftem  of  manners. 
The  manners  of  different  countries  are  now  fo  well 
known  as  to  make  it  an  eafy  tafk  to  invent  man- 
ners by  blending  the  manners  of  one  country  with 
thofe  of  another  ;  but  to  invent  manners  of  which 
the  author  has  no  example,  and  yet  neither  whim- 
iical  nor  abfurd,  but  congruous  to  human  nature  in 
its  moft  poliflied  ftate,  I  pronounce  to  be  far  above 
the  powers  of  man.  Is  it  fo  much  as  fuppofable, 
that  fuch  a  work  could  be  the  produdion  of  a  Tar- 

tar^ 
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tar,  ot  of  ä  Hottentot  ?  From  what  fource  then 
did  Oflian  draw  the  refined  manners  fo  deiicioufly 
painted  by  him  :  Suppofin^  him  to  haVe  been  a 
traveller,  of  which  we  have  not  the  flighteft  hint, 
the  manners  of  France  at  that  period,  of  Italy,  and 
of  other  neighboüring  nations,  were  little  Icfs  bar- 
barous  than  thofe  of  his  own  c?ountty.  I  can  dif- 
cover  no  fource  but  infpiration.  In  a  wörd,  tvho- 
ever  ferioufly  believes  the  maiiners  of  Oflian  to  be 
fiditiousy  may  ^ell  fay,  with  the  religious  enfhu- 
fiaft,  "  Credo  quia  impoßbile  eß  t  1  believe  it  bc- 
"  caufe  it  is  impoflible." 

But  further  :  The  uncommon  talents  öf  the  au- 
thor  of  this  work  will  cheerfuUy  be  äcknöwledged 
by  every  rcader  of  tafte  i  he  certainly  was  a  gfeat 
maftcr  in  his  wäy.  Now,  whether  the  wörk  be 
late,  or  compofed  four  centuries  ago,  ä  man  of  fuch 
talents  inventing  a  hiftorical  fable,  and  laying  the 
fcene  of  adion  among  favages  in  the  hüntef-ftate, 
would  natufally  frame  a  fyftem  of  manners  the 
beft  fuited  in  his  opinion  to  that  (täte.  WhÄt  th6n 
could  tempt  hirti  to  adopt  a  fyftem  of  manhers,  fo 
oppoiite  to  at)y  notion  he  coüld  form  of  favage 
inanners  ?  The  abfürdity  is  fo  groft,  that  we  are 
fbrcedy  however  rdudlantly,  to  believe,  that  thefe 
inanners  are  not  fidlitious,  but  in  reality  the  maii- 
ners of  his  Countfy,  coloUred  perhaps,  or  a  little 
heightened,  accotding  to  the  privilege  of  an  epic 
poet.  And  once  admitting  that  fa£t,  there  can  be 
no  hefitatiod  in  afcriblng  the  work  to  Oflian,  fon 
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of  Fiogal,  whofe  name  it  bears :  we  have  no  bet- 
ter evidence  for  the  authors  of  feveral  Greek  and 
Roman  books«  Upon  the  fame  evidence,  we  muft 
believe,  that  Oflian  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  the  Em* 
peror  Caracalla,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made 
under  the  defignation  of  Caracul  tbe  Great  King  ; 
at  which  period,  the  (hepherd-ftate  was  fcarce 
known  in  Caledonia,  and  hufbandry  not  at  alK 
Had  he  lived  fo  late  as  the  twelfth  Century,  when 
there  were  flocks  and  herds  in  that  couutry,  and 
Tome  fort  of  agriculture,  a  poet  of  genius,  fuch  as 
Offian  undoubtedly  was,  would  have  drawn  from 
tbefe  bis  finefl  images. 

The  foregoing  confiderations,  I  am  perfnaded, 
would  not  fail  to  convert  the  moit  incredulous ; 
were  it  not  for  a  confequence  extremely  impro- 
bable,^  that  a  people,  little  better  at  prefent  than 
favages,  were  in  their  primitive  hunter-ftate  hi^h- 
\j  refined ;  for  fuch  Offian  defcribes  them.  And 
yet  it  is  no  lefs  improbable,  that  fuch  manners 
ihould  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  highland  bard. 
Let  a  man  chufe  either  fide,  the  difficulty  cannot 
be  folved  but  by  a  fort  of  miracle.  What  (hall  we 
conclude  upon  the  whole  ?  for  the  mind  cannot  for 
ever  remain  in  fufpenfe.  As  dry  reafoning  has  left 
US  in  a  dilemma,  tafle  perhaps  and  feeling  may  ex* 
tricate  us.  May  not  the  cafe  be  heire  as  in  real 
painting  ?  A  portrait  drawn  from  fancy,  may  re- 
femble  the  human  vifage ;  but  fuch  peculiarity  of 
countenance  and  expreffion  as  ferves  to  diftinguifh 
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a  certain  perfon  from  €very  other,  is  alwajs  waoN 
ing.  Prefent  a  pottrait  to  a  man  of  tafte^  and  he' 
will  be  at  no  lofs  to  fay,  Whetber  it  be  copied  from 
life,  er  be  the  produ<ä  of  fancy.  If  Offian  paint 
from  fancy,  the  cloven  foot  will  appeat:  but  if  bis 
portraits  be  complete,  fo  as  to  exprefs  every  pecülia- 
rity  of  charader,  why  (hould  we  doubt  of  their  be- 
ing  copied  from  life  ?  In  that  view,  the  reader,  I 
am  hopefui,  will  not  think  his.time  thrown  away 
in  examin  ing  fome  of  Offian 's  ftriking  pidures«  I 
pcrceive  not  another  refource. 

Love  of  fame  is  painted  by  Offian  as  tbe  ruling 
paffion  of  his  countrymen  the  Caledonians.  War- 
riors  are  every  where  defcribed,  as  efteeming  it 
their  chief  happinefs  to  be  recorded  in  the  fongs 
of  the  bards :  that  feature  is  never  wanting  in  any 
of  Offian's  heroes.    Take  the  foUowing  inftances. 

"  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon,  faid  the  rifing  joy  of  Fin-»- 
«'  galy  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms  afte'r  thy  flrength  has  failed  i 
**  Often  bath  Morai  fhone  in  battles,  like  the  beam  of  the  rU 
**  üng  Tun,  when  he  difperfes  the  ftorms  of  the  hill,  and 
*'  brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  why  didft  thou 
"  not  rcft  in  thinc  age  ?  Thy  rcnown  is  in  the  fong :  the 
««  people .  behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  departure  of  mighty 
"  Morni  ♦.'*  '♦  Son  of  Fingal,  he  faid,  why  burns  the  foul 
**  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high  :  my  fteps  are  difordcred  ; 
•*  and  my  band  trembles  on  my  fword.  When  I  look  to- 
•*  ward  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I  fee  their 
<«  fleeping  hoft.  1  remble  thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant,  in 
•*.  ^attjes  of  the  fpear  ?    How  would  tbe  foul  of  Momi  rifc,  if 

Y  2  "  we 

*  Lathmon* 
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**  we  (hovild  rufti  on  the  foe  !  Oür  renown  would  grow  in  the 
*  fong,  and  our  fteps  be  ftately  in  the  eye  of  the  brave  *.*^ 

That  a  warrior  has  acquired  his  fame  is  a  confo- 
lation  in  every  diflrefs : 

**  Carrily  faid  the  King  in  fecret,  the  flrength  of  Cuchullin 
**  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are  paft ;  and  no 
'*  morning  of  mine  (hall  arife.  They  fhall  feek  me  at  Temo- 
^*  n,  but  I  (hall  hol  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall» 
•*  and  fay ,  Where  h  Tura^s  chief  ?  But  my  name  is  renown- 
'•  ed,  my  ferne  in  the  fong  «f  bards.  The  youth  will  fay,  0 
*^  Ut  me  &e  as  CuchuWm  &edi  renown  clothed  htm  Uke  a  rohe;  and 
*«  tbe  light  of  httfame  u  great,  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide ; 
'<  and  lay  Cuchullin  below  that  oal:.  Place  the  (hield  of 
**  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  nxe  amid  the  armes  of 
•*  my  fathers  f.** 

Fingal  fpeaks  r 

**  tJlIin,  my  aged  bard,  take  the  fliip  of  the  King.  Carry 
<^  Ofcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep. 
'*  We  fhall  fight  in  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The 
^'  days  of  my  years  begin  to  fail :  I  fed  the  weaknefs  of  my 

•*  arm. 
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*  Lathmon. 

Love  of  fame  is  a  laudable  paffion,  which  ievery  man  va 
Ines  himfelf  upon.  Fame  in  war  is  acquired  by  courage  and 
candour,  which  are  efteemed  by  all.  It  is  not  acquired  by 
fighting  for  fpoil,  becaufe  avarice  is  defpifed  by  all-  The 
fpoils  of  an  enemy  were  difplayed  at  a  Roman  triumph,  not 
for  their  own  fake,  but  as  a  mark  of  viÄory.  When  nations 
at  war  degenerate  from  love  of  fame  to  love  of  gain^  ftrata- 
gern,  deceit,  breach  of  faith,  and  every  fort  of  immondity, 
are  never-failing  confequences.' 


t  The  death  of  Cuchullin. 
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*'  arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  to  reccive  their 
**  gray-haii^d  fon.  But,  Trcnmor !  before  I  go  hence»  one 
**  beam  of  my  fame  fliall  rifc :  in  famc  (hall  my  days  end,  as 
'*  my  years  began :  my  life  fliall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to 
^*  other  times  *.'* 

Offian  fpcaks : 

"  Did  thy  beauty  lad,  O  Ryno  !  ftood  tlie  ftrength  of  car- 
**  borne  Ofcar  f  !  Fingal  himfelf  pafled  away,  and  the  halls 
**  of  bis  fathers  forgot  bis  fteps.  And  flialt  thou  remain,  aged 
*'  bardy  when  the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame  (hall 
**  remain  ;  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven,  which  lifts  its 
^'  broad  head  to  the  florm,  and  rejoiceth  in  the  courfe  of  the 
''  wind  J." 

The  Chief  caufe  of  afflidion  when  a  young  man 
is  cut  off  in  battle,  is  his  not  having  received  his 
fame : 

"  And  feil  the  fwiftcft  in  the  race,  faid  the  King,  the  firft 
**  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou  fcarce  haft  bcen  known  to  me  ; 
**  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But  fleep  thou  foftly  on  Lena, 
**  Fingal  ftiall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon  fliall  my  voice  be 
•*  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  The 
f*  bards  will  teil  of'  Fingal's  name ;  the  ftones  will  talk  of  me. 
^*  But,  Ryno  !  thou  art  low  indeed,  thou  haft  not  received  thy 

Y  3  fame. 

*  Tcmora. 

f  Several  of  Offian's  heroes  ar?  defcribed  as  fighting  in  cars. 
The  Britons,  in  general»  fought  in  that  manner.  **  Britanni 
**  demicant  non  equitatu  modo»  aut  pedite,  verum  et  bigis  et 
^*  curribus  j"  Pomponlut  Mela^  /.  3. — [/«  Ehgllß  thut  :  ^*  The 
'*  Britons  fight,  not  only  with  cavalry,  or  foot,  but  alfo  witb 
**  cars  and  chariots."] 

%  Berrathon. 
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^*  fame.    Ullin,  ftrike  the  barp  fbr  Ryno ;  teil  what  the  chief 

*'  woold  baye  beeiu    Farewell  thou  firft  in  everj  fidcL    No 

^  more  ihall  I  dired  thy  dart«    Thou  tbat  haft  been  fo  iair  ; 

^  I  bebold  tbee  noL-— «-Farewell  *.''    «*  Calthon  niihed  in- 

*'  to  the  ftream :  I  bounded  forward  on  mj  fpear :  Teotba*« 

*'  race  feil  before  us  :  night  came  rolling  down.    Dnnthalmo 

^*  refted  on  a  rock,  amidfl  an  aged  wood  :  the  rage  of  bis  bo- 

*^  fom  bamed  againft  the  car-bome  palthon.    But  Calthon 

**  ftood  in  bis  g^ief ;  he  mpumed  the  fallen  Colm^ir  |  00102^* 

*^  flain  in  yoatb»  before  his  fame  4rofe  f*" 
« 

Lanaentation  for  lofs  of  fame.  Cuchullin  fpeak^ : 

**  Buty  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cro|nla !  ye  fouls  of  cbiefii 
*f  that  are  no  more,  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cucbpllin»  an4 
**  talk  tp  bim  in  the  cavp  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more 
*<  (hall  I  be  renowped  among  the  mighty  jn  ihe  land.  1  am 
#'  Wkß  a  beam  that  has  ihone  ^  like  s|  mift  '^at  ^ed  away  wfaen 
**  the  blaft  of  the  mpming  came,  and  brightened  the  fhaggy 
**  fide  of  the  hill.  Connaly  talk  of  arms  no  more  ;  ^eparted 
**  is  my  fame.  My  Qghs  fball  be  on  Cromla'if  wind,  tili  my 
**  footfteps  peafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou  white-bpfpm'd  Br^- 
f*  gA2L,  moum  oyer  the  fall  of  my  fame ;  for,  vanquifhed»  ne? 
f*  ver  will  I  retum  to  tbee,  thoi^  fun-beam  of  Efunfcaich  ^.'* 

Love  of  fanje  begets  heroic  aftions,  which  go 
hand  in  hand  with  elevated  fenüments :  of  the  for- 
mer  there  are  examples  in  every  page  j  of  the  lau- 
ter take  the  followiqg  e^^amples : 

<*  And  let  hiiz^  come,  replied  the  King.  I  Ipye  a  foe  like 
*'  Cathmor :  bis  foul  is  great ;  bis  arm  ftrpng  ;  and  his  batdes 
''  füll  of  fame.    But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  yapour  tbat  ho- 

*f  vcr^ 

*  Finj^aL  f  Calthon  and  Colmar.        %  Fings^, 
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<<  vers  round  che  marihy  kke»  which  never  rifes  on  the  grten 
**  hilly  left  the  winds  meet  it  there  V 

Oflian  fpeaks : 

**  But  let  US  fly-y  fon  of  Momi,  Lathmon  defceadf  the  htlU 
•«  Then  let  our  fteps  be  flow,  replied  the  fair-hair'd  Gaul»  left 
•*  the  foe  fay  with  a  fmile^  Behold  the  warriors  of  night : 
*'  they  are  like  ghofts^  terrible  in  darknefs  ;  but  they  melt  away 
*«  before  the  beam  of  the  Eaft  \V  «  Son  of  the  fecble  band, 
**  faid  Lathmon,  fliall  my  hoft  defcend  1  They  are  but  two» 
*'  and  (hall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel !  Nuah  would  moum  in 
**  his  hall  for  the  departure  of  Lathmon's  fame  :  bis  eyes 
<'  would^turn  from  Lathmon»  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  ap- 
'*  proached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  fon  of  Dutha,  for 
**  I  behold  the  ftately  fteps  of  Oilian«  His  faine  is  worthy 
•'  of  my  fteel:  let  him  fight  with  Lathmon  J.*'  "  Fingal 
'^  does  not  delight  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  ftrong.  My 
«*  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty :  the  lightning  of 
«^  my  fteel  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes ; 
*^  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife  ;  the  tombs  of  my  pcople 
*•  rife,  O  my  fathers  !  an^  I  at  laft  muft  remain  alone.  But 
'*  I  will  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure  of  my  foul  flial| 
**  be  one  ftream  of  light  § ."  "  I  raifed  my  voice  for  Fovar- 
*'  gormo,  when  they  laidthe  chief  in  eaith.  The  agcd  Cro- 
**  thar  was  there,  but  his  figh  «.was  not  heard.  He  fearched 
^  for  the  wound  of  his  fon»  and  found  it  in  his  breaft  :  jby 
*'  arofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  ;  he  came  and  fpoke  to  Oflian  : 
*'  King  of  fpears,  my  fon  hath  not  fallen  without  his  fame : 
'*  the  young  warrior  did  not  fly,  but  met  death  as  he  went  for- 
*•  ward  in  his  ftrength.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth» 
**  when  their  renown  is  heard  2  their  memory  (hall  be  honour- 
'*  ed  in  the  fong ;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls  ||/*    Cu- 

Y4  ^*  chullirf 

*  Lathmon.  \  Lathmon.  %  Lathmon, 

$  Lathmon*  {|  Croma. 
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**  cholliii  kindled  at  the  fight,  and  darknefs  gathered  on  bis 
**  brow»  His  band  was  on  tbe  fword  of  bis  fatbers  :  bis  re4- 
''  rolling  eye  on  tbe  foe.  He  tbrice  attempted  to  rnfh  to 
'^  battle,  and  tbrice  did  Conpal  dop  bim.  Cbief  of  tbe  ifle  of 
*f  mift,  Jie  fiudy  Fingal  fubdues  tbe  foe :  feek  not  a  part  of  tbe 
*i  faoM  of  tbe  King  *.'^ 

The  pii^ures  that  OiEan  draws  of  his  country- 
ipeDy  are  no  lefs'remarkable  for  tender  fentiments, 
than  for  elevation.  Parental  affedion  is  finely 
couched  in  the  following  paiTage  : 

^*  Son  of  Combaly  replied  tbe  cbief,  tbe  (Irengtb  of  Morni's 
**  arm  bas  failed.  I  aitempt  to  draw  tbe  fword  of  mj  youtb^ 
**  but  it  remains  in  its  place :  I  tbrow  the  fpear,  but  it  falls 
^f  (bort  of  tbe  mark ;  and  I  feel  tbe  weigbt  of  my  (bield.  We 
<<  decay  like  tbe  grafs  of  tbe  mountain,  and  our  ftrengtb  re- 
"  tu  ms  no  more.  I  bavc  a  fox),  O  Fingal !  bis  foul  bas  de- 
**  lighted  in  the  aftions  of  Momi's  youtb  ;  but  bis  fword  bas 
^<  not  been  lifted  againfl  tbe  foe,  neither  bas  bis  fame  begun. 
*'  I  come  witb  bim  to  battle»  to  direö  bis  arm.  His  renowi| 
*f  will  bc  J^fua  to  my  foul,  in  tbe  dark  bour  of  my  departure. 
*'  O  that  the  name  of  Momi  were  forgot  among  tbe  peoplei 
•'  that  tbe  beroes  would  only  fay,  Bchold  the  fatber  of 
•fGaulf!" 

And  no  lefs  finely  touched  is  grief  for  the  lofs 
of  children : 

"  We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  bis  ftield  :  we  faw  his  blood 
«*  aroui^d.  Silence  darl^ened  on  the  face  of  every  hero  :  eacb 
•*  turned  bis  back  and  wept.  The  King  ftrove  to  hide  bis 
!'  tcars.  He  bcnds  hi?  head  oyer  bis  fon  ;  and  his  words  are 
♦.'  xpixed  wirb  figbs.  And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midft 
"  of  tliy  courfe  !    The  beart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee.    l 

♦  Fingal.  t  Lathmon. 
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^  fce  thy  Coming  battles  :  I  behold  the  battles  tl^t  oüght  to 
«  come,  but  they  are  cut  oflF  from  thy  fame.  When  (hall  joy 
'*  dwell  at  Selma  ?  when  (hall  the  fong  of  grief  ceafe  on  Mor- 
*'  ven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  degrees,  Fingal  will  be  the  laft  of  his 
^  race.  The  fame  I  have  received  (hall  pafs  away :  my  age 
^  (hall  be  without  friends.  I  (hall  fit  like  a  gray  cloud  in  my 
«*  hall :  nor  (hall  I  expedl  the  return  of  a  fon  with  his  founding- 
**  arms.  Weep,  ye  herocs  of  Morvcn  ;  nevcr  more  will  Ofcar 
«<  rife  *." 

Crothar  fpeaks  : 

*•  Son  of  Fingal !  doft  though  not  behold  the  darknefs  of 
V  Crothar's  hall  of  (hells  l  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the  feaft, 
**  when  my  people  lived.     I  rejoiccd  in  the  prefence  of  (Iran- 
^  gers,  when  my  fon  (hone  in  the  hall.     But,  Oflfian,  he  is  a 
**  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  ftrcak  of  light  behind» 
'.*  He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in  the  battles  of  his  father. 
*■*  Rothmar,  the  chief  of  gra(ry  Tromlo,  heard  that  my  eyes 
**  had  failed ;  he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall, 
*•  and  the  pride  of  his  foul  arofe.     He  came  toward  Croma  • 
**  my  people  feil  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  the  hall  1  but 
**  what   could  fightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  fteps  were  unequal ; 
#*  my  grief  was  great«     I  wilhed  for  the  days  that  were  paft, 
•*  days  wherein  I  fought  and  won  in  the  äeld  of  blood.     My 
*^  fon  returned  from  the  chace,  the  fair-hair'd  Fovar-gormo. 
**  He  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young. 
*'  But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valcur 
**  burnt  in  his  eyes.     He  faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  fa- 
**  ther,  and  his  figh  arofe.     King  of  Croma,  he  faid    is  it  be- 
**  caufe  thou  haft  no  fon  ;  is  it  for  the  wcaknefs  of  Fovar% 
•'  gormo's  arm  that  thy  fighs  arife  ?  I  begin,  my  father,  to 
<«  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm  x  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of 
f*  my  youth ;  and  I  have  betit  the  bow.     Let  me  meet  this 
\f  Rothmar  with  the  youihs  ojf  Croma  ;  let  me  meet  him,  0 


'*  my 


♦  Temora. 


/ 
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*'  my  father ;  for  I  feel  mj  borning  fooL  And  thou  (halt 
^  meet  hinit  I  faid»  fon  of  the  fightlefs  Crothar  !  But  let  o- 
'^  thers  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy 
**  feet  at  thy  retom  j  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fiur-hair'd 
^  Fovar-gonno  1  «—.He  went,  he  met  the  foe ;  he  feil.  The 
**  foe  advances  toward  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  fon  it  near» 
^  with  all  hU  pointed  fpears  *.** 

The  following  fentiments  about  the  (hortnefs  of 
human  life,  are  pathetic. 

'^  Defolate  it  the  dwelling  of  Moinna,  ßlence  in  the  houfe 
'*  of  her  fathert.    Raife  the  fong  of  mouming  over  the  ftran 
<<  gers*    One  day  we  muft  fall ;  and  they  have  only  fallen 

*'  before  ut. ^Why  doli  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the 

^  winged  days !  Thou  lookeft  from  thy  towert  to  day  :  foon 
^  will  the  blaß  of  the  defert  come.  It  howls  in  thy  empty 
^  courty  and  whiftlet  over  thy  half-wom  fhield  f-'*  **  How 
''  loDg  ihall  we  weep  on  Lena«  or  pour  tears  in  Ullin !  The 
*'  mighty  will  not  retum  ;  nor  Ofcar  rife  in  his  ftrength  t  the 
'<  raliant  muft  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more  known.  Where 
**  are  our  fathers»  O  warriors,  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  i 
**  They  are  fet,  like  ftars  that  have  fhone  :  we  only  hear  the 
''  found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their  dayV 
**  and  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thur  ihall  we  pafs»  O  war- 
''  riors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  while 
**  we  may ;  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  laft  beams 
^  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  weft  ]:•" 

In  Homer' s  time,  heroes  were  greedy  of  plun- 

der  ;  and,  like  robbers»  were  mach  difpofed  to  in- 

fult  a  vanquiftied  foe.     According  to  Oflian,  the 

ancient  Caledonians  had  no  idea  of  plunder  :  and 

as  they  fought  for  fame  only,  their  humanity  over* 

^owed  to  the  vanquiflied.     American  favages,  it  is 

truc, 
^  Qroma.  f  Carthon.        t  Temora« 
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true,  are  not  addiAed  to  plunder,  and  are  ready  to 
beftow  on  the  firft.  comer  what  trifles  thcy  force 
from  the  enemy.  "But  Ihey  have  no  notion  of  a 
pitched  bettle,  nor  of  fingle  combat :  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  value  themfelvcs  upon  flaughtering 
their  enemies  by  furprife^  without  riiking  their 
own  fweet  perfons.  Agreeable  to  the  magnanU 
mous  charadler  given  by  Offian  of  his  countrymen, 
we  find  humanity  blended  with  courage  in  all 
their  aftipns. 

**  Fingal  pitied  the  whke>änned  ma!d  t  he  ftay^d  the  up- 
lifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  Uie  King»  as  bend* 
in^  förward  he  fpoke  t  King  of  flreamy  Sora,  fear  not  the 
"  fword  of  Fingal :  it  was  never  ftaitied  with  thief  blood  of  the 
^*  yanquifiied  ;  it  neter  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people 
<*  rejoice  älong  the  blue  waters  of  Tora  :  let  the  inaids  of  thy 
•*  love  be  glad.  Why  fliotild'ft  thou  fall  in  thy  ycuth,  King  of 
^«  fireamy  Sora  *." 

Fingal  fpeaks : 

*'  Son  of  my  ftrength*  he  faid,  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal :  go 

^  to  Teutha's  mighty  ftream,  and  fave  the  car-borne  Colmar« 

'^«  Let  thy  fame  retum  before  thee  like  a  pleafant  gale ;  that 

•*  my  foul  may  rejoice  orer  mj  fon,  who  renews  the  renown 

^'  of  our  fathers.      Oflian  !  be  thou  a  ftorm  in  battle,  but  mild 

•.*  where  the  foes  are  low. '  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe»  O  my 

•*fon;  and  be  thou  like  Selma's  chief.     When  the  haughty 

^*  come  to  my  hall,  my  eyes  bchold  them  not ;  but  my  arm 

^*  18  ftretched  forth  to  the  unhappy,  my  fword  defends  the 

*^  weak  f."   «*  O  Ofcar,  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm,  butijpare  th^f 

**  feeble'  band.     Be  thou  a  (Iream  of  many  tides  agatnft  the 

H  foes  of  thy  people,  but  like  the  gale  that  moTcs  the  grafs  tq 

"  thofts. 
f  (ü^rric-tfiura.         f  Calthon  and  Colma^ 
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**  thofe  who  a(k  thy  aid.  Never  fearch  for  the  battle»  nor  fhun 
^  it  when  it  comcs.  So  Trenmor  lived ;  fuch  Trathai  was  ; 
**  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fnpport  of  the 
'<  injured ;  and  the  weak  refted  behind  the  lightning  of  roy 
«  fteel  •/' 

Humanity  to  the  vanquiftied  is  difplayed  in  the 
following  paflages,  After  defeating  in  battle  Swa- 
ran  King  of  Lochiin,  Fingal  fays, 

**  R^ife,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace»  and  foothe  my  foul 
•*  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noife  of  arms.  And 
*'  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  King  of  Loch. 
**  lin  :  he  muft  depart  from  us  with  joy ;  none  ever  went  fad 
*'  from  Fingal*  Ofcar,  the  lightning  of  my  iword  is  againft 
-<^  the  ftrong ;  but  peaceful  it  hangs  by  my  Ade  when  warriors 
«  yield  in  battle  f."  **  Uthal  feil  beneath  my  fword,  and  the 
**  fons  of  Berrathon  fled«  It  was  then  I  (aw  him  in  his  beauty» 
**  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  Thou  art  fallen,  young  tree, 
**  I  faid,  with  all  thy  budding  beautiet  round  thee.  The 
*'  winds  come  from  the  defert,  and  there  is  no  found  in  thy 
«  leaves.  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car-bome  Lath« 
"  mor  tr 

After  perufing  thefe  quotations,  it  wJH  not  be 
thought  that  Offian  deviates  from  the  manners  re- 
prefented  by  him,  in  defcribing  the  hofpitality  of 
his  chieft^ns  : 

<*  We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft,  and  we  thought 
«*  that  the  mighty  Cathmor  came  ;  Cathmor,  the  friend  of 
♦'  ftrangers,  the  brother  of  red-hair'd  Cairbar.  But  their  fouls 
^  were  not  the  fame ;  for  the  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofom 
**  of  Cathmor.  His  towers  rofe  on  the  banks  of  Atha  :  feven 
**  paths  led  to  his  hall :  feven  chiefs  (lood  on  thefe  paths,  and 
'<  callcd  the  ftranger  to  the  feaft.     But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the 

**  wood^ 

♦  Fingal,  book  3.    f  Fingal,  book  6.    t  Berrathon. 
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^  Woody  to  avoid  the  vöite  of  praife  ♦.*'  **  Rathmof  wai  a 
'*  Chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates 
*'  of  Rathmor  were  nevet  clcfed  :  his  feaft  Wals  alwayt  fprea4» 
^*  The  fons  of  the  flranger  came^  and  blefled  the  generous 
*^  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong»  and  touched  the 
*'  harp  :  joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the  moumful.  Dun-> 
**  thalmo  came  in  his  pride,  and  rufhed  into  combat  with 
^  Rathmor.  The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame*  The  rage  of 
**  Donthalmo  rofe  :  he  came  by  night  with  his  warriors ;  and 
'^  the  mighty  Rathmor  feil  •  he  feil  in  his  halli  where  his  feaft 
*•  had  been  often  fpread  for  ftrangers  f." 

« 

It  feems  not  to  exceed  the  magnanimity  of  his 
chieftains,  intent  upon  glory  only,  to  feaft  even  an 
cnemy  before  a  battle.  CuchuUin,  after  the  firft 
day*s  engagement  with  Swarati,  King  of  Lochiin 
er  Scandinavia,  fays  to  Carril,  one  of  his  bards, 

*^  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for  me  alone»  and  the  King  of  Lochiin 
<«  on  Ullin's  fliore ;  far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  found- 
**  ing  halls  of  his  feäfts  ^  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times»  and 
**  carry  my  words  to  Swaran  j  teil  him  from  the  roaring  of 
'^  waters,  that  Cuchullin  gives  his  feaft.  I^ere  let  him  liften 
**  to  the  found  of  ray  groves  amid  the  clouds  of  night :  for  cold 
*^  and  bleak  the  bluftering  wmds  rufh.  OYer  the  foam  of  his 
*^  feas.  Here  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear  the 
*'  fongs  of  heroes  J.'*  • 

The  Scandinavian  King,  lefs  polilhed,  refufed 
the  invitation.     Cairbar  fpeaks  : 

^^  Spread  the  feaft  on  Lena,  and  let  my  hundred  bards  at- 
«  tend.  And  thou,  red-hair'd  011a,  take  the  harp  of  the 
"  King.  Go  to  Oicar,  King  of  fwords,  and  bid  him  to  our 
•'  feaft.     To  day  we  feaft  and  hear  the  fong  j  to-morrow  break 

''  thQ 

*  Temora.     f  Calthon  and  Colmar.    t  fingal,  bock  i. 
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^  tbe  fpeart  *•'*  <*  OUa  cam^  vnüi  Im.  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to 
**  Cairbar's  feftft*  Thiee  handred  heroes  attend  tfae  chief,  and 
<'  the  clang  of  tketr  anns  is  terrible.  The  gray  dogs  boond^os 
**  the  heathf  and  their  howling  is  ireqoent«  Fin^al  faw  the 
*'  departure  of  the  hero  :  the  foul  of  the  King  was  fad«  He 
*'  dreads  the  gloomj  Cairbart  bat  who  of  the  race.of  Tren« 
•*  mor  fears  the  foe  f  ?'* 

Cruelty  is  eveij  where  condemned  a9.anin&- 
mous  vice.     Speaking  of  the  bards, 

^*  Cairbar  feared  to  flretch  bis  fword  to  the  bards^  thoagh 
**  bis  fool  was  dark ;  bat  he  clofed  us  in  the  midft  of  dark- 
**  nefs.  Three  days  we  pined  alone  i  on  the  fourth  the  noble 
*<  Cathmore  came.  He  heard  our  Yoice  from  the  cave^  and 
'*  turned  the  eye  of  bis  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief  of  Atha,  he 
**  faidy  how  long  \nlt  thoa  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like 
'<  the  rock  of  the  defert«  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  Butdioa 
^*  art  the  brother  of  Cathmor»  and  he  will  fight  thy.battles. 
<<  Cathmor's  foul  is  not  like  thine»  thou  feeble  band  of  war« 
^'  The  lightof  mybofom  is  (Uined  with  thy  deeds.  The 
**  bards  will  not  fingof  my  renown ;  they  may  fay,  Cath* 
<*  mor  was  brave,  bat  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar ;  they 
*'  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  £lence,  and  my^  fame  (hall 
**  not  be  heard.  Cairbar,  looürthe  bards ;  they  ace  the'fons 
'*  of  other  times ;  thotr  Yoice  (hall  be  heard  in  other  ages  when 
*\  tht  Kings  of  Temora  have  failed  J."  "  UUin  raifed  his  white 
**  fails  :  the  wind  of  the  fouth  came  forth.  He  boundcd  on 
**  the  waves  toward  Selma's  walls.  The  feaft  is  fpread  on 
*<  Lena  :  an  hnndred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar ;  but 
*^  no  fong  is  ratifed  over  the  chief,  for  his  foul  had  been  dark 
**  and  bloody.  We  remembered  the  fall  of  Cojmac ;  and 
**  what  could  we  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife  §  ?** 

Genuine 
*  Temora.        f  Temora.        %  Temqtz.        §  Temora. 
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Genuine  manners  never  were  reprefented  more 
to  the  life  by  a  Tacitus  nor  a  Shakefpeare,  Such 
painting  is  above  the  reach  of  pure  inventlon  :  it 
muft  be  the  work  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 

One  may  difcover  the  manners  of  a  nation  from 
the  figure  their  women  make.  Among  favages^ 
women  are  treated  like  flaves ;  and  they  acquirc 
not  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  the  fex,  tili  man« 
ners  be  confiderably  rcfined  *.  According  to  the 
manners  above  defcribed,  women  ought  to  have 
made  a  confiderable  figure  among  the  ancient  Ca- 
ledonians.  Let  us  examine  Oflian  upon  that  fub« 
jeöty  in  Order  to  judge  whether  he  carries  on  the 
fame  tone  of  manners  through  every  particular. 
That  women  were  highly  regarded,  appears  from 
the  following  paflages. 

'<  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  1  I  was  not  fo  xnournful 
**  and  blind»  I  was  not  fo  dark  and  forlom,  when  EreraUia 
**  Icved  me^  Everallin  with  the  dark-brown  hair»  the  white- 
**  bofomed  Ioyc  of  Corxnac.  A  thoufand  heroes  fought  the 
*<  maidy  fhe  denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand :  the  fönt  of  the 
**  fword  were  defpifed ;  for  graceful  in  her  ejes  was  OfliaOi» 
^*  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid  to  Lego's  fable  furge  ;  twelre  of 
•'  xny  people  were  there^  fons  of  the  ftreamy  Monren«  We 
*'  came  to  Branno  friend  of  ftrangers,  Branno  of  the  foundin^ 
*'  nnail. — From  whence,  he  faid,  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ?  Not 
<<  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  fbns 
**  of  £rin.  But  bleft  be  thou»  O  fon  of  Fingal,  happy  is  the 
**  maid  that  waits  thee.  Though  twelve  daughters  of  beauty 
^*  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame  !  Then. 
5<  he  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid>  the  dark-haired  Everalliiu 

«  Joy 

*  See  the  Sketch  inunediately  following. 
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^  Joy  kindled  in  our  breafts  of  fteel,  and  blcft  the  maid  of 
«*  Branno  *."  "  Now  Connal,  on  Cromla's  windy  fide,  fpoke 
**  to  the  rhief  of  die  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Se- 
**  mo  ?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned 
"  art  thou,  O  warrior !  many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  fteel. 
**  Often  has  Bragela  met  thee  with  bluc-rolKng  eyes  of  joy ; 
**  often  has  (he  met  her  hero  retnrning  in  the  xnridft  of  the  va- 
**  liant,  when  his  fword  was  red  with  (laughter,  and  his  foes 
•*  filent  in  the  field  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  wcrö 
"  thy  bards,  whcn  thine  aäions  rofe  in  the  foag  f."  *'  But» 
'*  King  of  Morven,  if  I  fhall  fall,  as  one  time  the  warrior  muft 
"  fall,  raife  my  tomb  in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  greatefl; 
^*  on  Ltna.  And  fend  over  the  dark-blae  wave  the  fword  of 
"  Orla,  to  the  fpoufe  of  his  love  ;  that  (he  may  ihow  it  to  her 
•*  fon,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war  if."  "  1  lifted  my 
**  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  1  faw  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.— Sad 
•*  and  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill  toward  the  lonely  cave  of 
**  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  vidorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with 
**  grief.  The  fun  is  bright  on  his  armour,  and  Connal  flowly 
•*  foUowed.  They  funk  behind  the  hill,  like  two  pillars  of  the 
•'  fire  of  night,  when  winds  purfue  them  over  the  mountain, 
'^  and  the  flaming  heath  refounds.  Bedde  a  /Iream  of  roar- 
**  ing  foam,  his  cave  is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it ; 
**^  and  the  rufliing  winds  ccho  againft  its  fides.  There  refts 
*'  the  chief  of  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  His 
^  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  loft  ;  and  tbe  tear  is  on  his 
*^  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of  hts  fame,  that  fled 
^f  like  the  mift  of  Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far  remote 
'*  to^cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy  brigbt 
f*  form  in  his  foul ;  that  his  thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely 
**  fun  beam  of  Dunfcaich  1).'*  *'  Offian  King  of  fwords,  re^- 
"  plied  the  bard,  thou  beft  raifeft  the  fong.  Long  haft  thoü 
"  been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.     Often  have  I 

**  touched 

*  Fingal,  book  iv.  f  Fingal,  book  v^  ' 

X  Fingal,  book  v.,  ||  Fbgal,  book  v. 
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touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Everallin.  Thou,  too,  haft  ofc 
ten  accompanied  my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of  fliells.  And 
'*  oftcn  amidft  our  voices  was  heard  the  mildeft  Everallin» 
"  One  day  ihe  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth  that  died  for 
"  her  love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  check,  and  on  thine,  thou 
"  Chief  of  men.  Her  foul  was  touched  for  the  unhappy, 
**  though  fhe  loved  him  not.  .  How  fair  among  a  thoufand 
"  maids,  was  the  daughter  of  the  generous  Branno  *.''  '*  It 
**  was  in  the  days  of  peace,  replied  the  great  Cleflammor,  I 
**  came  in  my  bounding  fhip  to  Balclutha's  Walls  of  towers. 
**  The  winds  had  roared  behind  mj  fails^  and  Clutha's  ßreams 
•*  received  my  dark-bofomed  veffeL  Three  days  I  remained 
**  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  faw  that  beam  of  light,  bis 
*•  daughter,  The  joy  of  the  ftiell  went  round,  and  the  aged 
•^  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her  breafts  were  like  foam  on  the 
*•  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of  light ;  her  hair  was  dark  as 
**  the  räven's  wing ;  her  foul  was  generous  and  mild.  My 
•*  love  for  Moina  was  great :  and  my  heart  poured  forth  In 
**  joy  t«"  "  The  fame  of  Oflian  fhall  rife  :  his  deeds  fhall  be 
**  like  his  father's.  Let  us  rufh  in  our  arms,  fon  of  MomI, 
**  let  US  rufh  to  battle.  Gaul,  if  thou  {halt  retum,  go  to 
"  Selma's  lofty  hall.  Teil  Everallin  that  1  feil  with  fame : 
*•  carry  the  fword  to  Branno's  daughter:  let  her  give  it  to 
"  Ofcar  when  the  years  of  his  youth  (hall  arife  J." 

Next  to  war,  love  makes  the  principal  figure : 
and  well  it  may  ;  for  in  Oflian' s  poems  it  breathcs 
every  thing  fweet,  tender,  and  elevated. 

**  On  Lubar's  graffy  banks  they  fought ;  and  Grudar  feil. 

'*  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of  the  echoing  Tura,  where 

♦*  Braffolis,  faireft  of  his  (iflers,  all  alone  raifcd  the  fong  of 

**  grief.     She  fung  the  aäions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her 

<^  fecret  foul :  flie  moumed  him  in  the'field  of  blood ;  but  ftill 

«  ftie 
*  Fingal,  book  v.         f  Carthon,         X  Lathmon. 
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**  (he  hoped  hit  returxL  Her  white  bofom  ii  feen  from  her 
^  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night :  her  Yoice  was 
^  fofter  than  the  harp,  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief :  her  TobI  was 
*<  fixed  on  Grudar,  the  fecret  look  of  her  eye  was  his  ; — ^when 
<<  wilt  'thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war  l 
*<  Take,  Braflblisy  Cairbar  faid,  take  this  fhield  of  blood :  fix 
**  it  on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  mj  foe.  Her  foft 
*'  heart  beat  againfl  her  (ide :  diflraded,  pale»  (he  flew,  and 
^*  found  her  youth  in  his  blood.— She  died  on  Cromla's 
*^  heath.  Here  refls  their  duft,  CuchuUin;  and  thefe  two 
<'  lonely  yews,  fprung  from  their  tombs,  wifli  to  meet  on 
<^  high.  Fair  was  BraiTolis  on  the  piain,  and  Grudar  on  the 
^<  hill.  The  bard  (hall  preferve  their  names,  and  repeat 
**  them  to  future  timcs  *."  "  Pleafant  is  thy  voice,  O  Car- 
*^  rily  faid  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  £rin ;  and  lovely  are  the 
'*  words  of  other  times :  they  are  like  the  calm  fhower  of 
^*  fpring»  when  the  fun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud 
'*  flies  over  the  hill.  O  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love, 
**  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich :  ftrike  the  harp  in 
**  praife  of  Bragela,  whom  I  left  in  the  ifle  of  mift,  the 
'*  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon.— Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from 
'<  the  rock  tp  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ?  the  fea  is  rolling 
*^  far  diftanty  and  its  white  foam  will  deceive  thee  for  my 
**  fails.  Retire,  my  love,  for  it  is  night,  and  the  dark  winds 
<<  figh  in  thy  hair :  retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafts,  and  think 
<<  of  times  that  are  paft  ;  for  I  will  not  return  tili  the  ftorm 
'^  of  war  ceafe. — O  Connal,  fpeak  of  war  and  arms,  and  fend 
<•  her  from  my  mind ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the 
'•  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan  f." 

Malvina  fpeaks. 

**  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty 
<<  Oflian.    My  fighs  anfe  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  my  tears 

M  defcend 

♦  Fingal,  book  i.  f  Fingal,  book  i. 
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'^  defcend  with  the  drops  of  the  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree 
^  in  tby  prefence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me : 
**  but  thy  deach  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  lald 
*•  my  green  head  low :  the  fpring  returned  with  its  Ihowers, 
^'  but  of  me  not  a  leaf  fprung.  The  virgins  faw  me  filent 
•<  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear 
*•  was  on  the  cheek  of  Malvina,  and  the  virgins  beheld  my 
**  grief,  Why  art  thoü  fad,  they  faid,  thou  firft  of  the  maids 
**  of  Lutha  ?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  moming, 
**  and  ftately  in  thy  fight  *  ?"  "  Fingal  came  in  bis  mild- 
•*  nefs,  rejoicing  in  fecret  over  the  adions  of  his  fon.  Mor- 
**^  ni's  face  brightencd  with  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  look- 
**  ed  faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of 
'<  Selma,  and  fat  round  the  feaft  of  fhells.  The  maids  of  the 
«'  fong  came  into  our  prefence,  and  the  mildly-blufhing  Eve- 
**  rallin.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her 
«  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on  OSian.      She  touches  the  harp  of 

**  mufic,  and  we  blefs  the  daughter  of  Branno  f." 

* 

Had  the  Caledonians  made  flaves  of  their  wo- 
men,  and  thought  as  meanly  öf  them  as  favages 
commonly  do,  Offian  could  never  have  thought, 
cven  in  a  dream,  of  beftowing  on  them  thofe  num- 
berlefs  graces  that  exalt  the  female  fex,  and  ren- 
der  many  of  them  objeds  of  pure  and  elevated  af- 
fecäion.  I  fay  more  :  Suppofing  a  favage  to  have 
been  divinely  infpircd,  manners  fo  inconfiftent  with 
their  ovirn  would  not  have  been  reliflied,  nor  even 
comprehended,  by  his  countrymen.  And  yet  that 
they  were  highly  reliflied  is  certain,  having  been 
difFufed  among  all  ranks,  and  preferved  for  many 
ages  by  memory  alone,  without  writing.      Here 

Z  2  the 

*  Croma.  f  Lathmon, 
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the  argument  mentioned  above  ftrikes  with  double 
force,  to  evince,  that  the  manners  of  the  Caledo- 
nians  muft  have  been  really  fuch  as  Oflian  de-* 
fcribes, 

Catharina  Alexowna,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  pro* 
moted  aflemblies  of  men  and  women,  as  a  means 
to  poiifh  the  manners  of  her  fubjeds.  And  in  Or- 
der to  preferve  decency  in  fuch  affemblies,  fhe  pu- 
bliflied  a  body  of  regulations,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  are  a  fpecimen.  *♦  Ladies  who  play  at  for- 
**  feitures^  queftions  and  commands,  See.  fhall  not 

be  noify  nor  riotous.     No  gentleman  muft  at- 

tempt  to  force  a  kifs,  nor  ftrike  a  woman  in  the 
"  affembly,  under  pain  of  exclufion.  Ladies  are 
**  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pretence  whatevet ; 
"  nor  gentlemen  before  nine.'*  Compare  the  man- 
ners that  required  fuch  regulations  with  thofe  de- 
fcribed  above.  Can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Offian's  poems  ever  amufed  them- 
felves,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  with  hide  and  feek, 
queftions  and  commands,  or  fuch  childifh  play. 
Can  it  enter  into  our  thoughts,  that  Bragela  or 
Malvina  were  fo  often  drunk,  as  to  require  the  re- 
primand  of  a  public  regulation  ?  or  that  any  hero 
of  Oflian  ever  ftruck  a  woman  of  fafhion  in  ire  ? 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  was  a  capital  ar- 
ticle  in  the  Celtic  creed,  inculcated  by  the  Druids*. 
And  in  Valerius  Maximus  we  find  the  foUowing 
paflage :— **  Gallos,  memoriae  proditum  eft,  pecu- 

"  nias 
*  Pomponius  Mela.    Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
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**  nias  mutuas,  quae  fibi  apud  inferos  redderentur, 
•*  dare :  quia  perfuafum  habuerint»  atiimas  homi- 
"  num  immortales  effe.  Dicerem  ftultos,  nifi  idem 
"  braccati  fenfiflent  quod  palliatus  Pythagoras  fen- 
"  fit  */'  All  fa vages  have  an  impreffion  of  im- 
mortality  ;  but  few,  cven  of  the  moft  enlightened 
before  Chriflianity  prevailed,  had  the  leaft  notion 
of  any  occupations  in  another  life,  but  what  they 
were  accuftomed  to  in  this.  Even  Virgil,  in  bis 
poetical  fervency,  finds  no  amtifements  for  bis  de- 
parted  heroes,  but  what  they  were  fond  of  when 
alive ;  the  farae  love  for  war,  the  fame  tafte  for 
huntingy  and  the  fame  affedion  to  their  friends. 
As  we  have  no  reafon  to  expedl  more  invention  in 
Offian,  the  obfervation  may  ferve  as  a  key  to  the 
ghofts  introduced  by  him,  and  to  bis  whole  ma- 
chinery,  as  termed  by  critics.  His  defcription  of 
thefe. ghofts  is  copied  plainly  from  the  creed  of  his 
country. 

In  a  hiftorical  account  of  the  progrefs  of  man- 
ners, it  would  argue  grofs  infenfibility  to  overlook 
thofe  above  mentioned.  The  fubjeft,  it  is  true, 
has  fwellcd  upon  my  hands  beyond  expedation  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  little  interefting.  If  thefe  manners 
be  genuine,  they  are  a  fingular  phenomenon  in  the 

Z  3  Hiftory 

•  "  It  18  reported,  that  the  Gauls  frequently  lent  mooey  \q 
**  be  paid  back  in  the  infernal  regions,  from  a  firm  perfuafion 
^  that  the  foula  of  men  were  immort^,  I  would  have  called 
**  |hem  foolf ,  if  thofe  wearers  of  breeches  had  not  thought 
^*  the  fame  as  Pythagoras  wbo  wore  a  cloak.'^— v*Lib.  a« 
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Hiftory  of  Man :  if  they  be  the  invention  of  an  il- 
literate  bard,  among  favages  utterly  Ignorant  of 
fuch  manners,  the  phenomenon  is  no  lefs  fingular. 
Let  either  fide  be  taken,  and  a  fort  of  miracle  muft 
be  admitted.  In  the  inftances  above  given,  fuch  a 
beautiful  mixture  there  is  of  fimplicity  and  dig- 
nity,  and  fo  much  life  given  to  the  manners  de- 
fcribedy  that  real  manners  were  never  reprefented 
with  a  more  ftriking  appearance  of  truth.  If  thefe 
manners  be  fidtitious,  I  fay  again,  that  the  author 
muft  have  been  infpired :  they  plainly  exceed  the 
mvention  of  a  favage ;  nay,  they  exceed  the  m- 
vention  of  any  known  writer.  Erery  man  will 
judge  for  himfelf :  it  is  perhaps  fondnefs  for  fuch 
refined  manners,  that  makes  me  incline  to  reality 
againft  fi^on. 

I  am  aware  at  the  fame  time,  that  manners  fo 
pure  and  elevated,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  are 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Caledonians 
were  not  an  original  tribe,  who  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  had  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  Celtse,  and  had  a  language 
common  to  them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and 
of  England«  The  manners  probably  of  all  were 
the  fame,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and  if  we  expeä  any  light 
for  explaining  Caledonian  manners,  it  muft  be  from 
that  quarter :  we  have  indeed  no  other  refourcc. 
Diodorus  Siculus  ^  reports  of  the  Celtse,  that, 
though  warlike,  they  were  upright  in  their  deal- 

♦Lib.5- 
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ings,  and  far  removed  from  deceit  and  duplicity. 
Caefar  *,  "  Galli  homines  aperti  minimeque  infi* 
**  diofi,  qui  per  virtutem,  non  per  dolum,  dimi- 
"  care  confueverunt  f ."  And  though  cruel  to  their 
enemies,  yet  Pomponius  Mela  J  obferves,  that  they 
were  kind  and  compaflionate  to  the  fupplicant 
and  unfortunate.  Strabo  §  defcribes  the  Gauls  as 
(tudious  of  war,  and  of  great  alacrity  in  fighting ; 
otherwife  an  innocent  people,  altogether  void  of 
malignity.  He  fays,  that  they  had  three  Orders  of 
men,  bards,  priefts,  and  druids ;  that  the  province 
of  the  bards  was  to  ftudy  poetry,  and  to  compofe 
fongs  in  praife  of  their  deceafed  heroes ;  that  the 
priefts  prefided  over  divine  worfhip  ;  and  that  (he 
druids,  befide  ftudying  raoral  and  natural  philofo- 
phy,  determined  all  controverfies,  and  had  fpme 
diredion  even  in  war.  Caefar,  lefs  attentive  to 
civil  matters,  comprehends  thefe  three  Orders  un* 
der'  the  naine  of  druids  ;  and  obferves,  that  the 
druids  teach  their  difciples  a  vaft  numbcr  of  ver- 
fes,  which  they  muft  get  by  heart.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  fays,  that  the  Gauls  had  poets  termed  bards, 
who  fung  airs  accompanied  with  the  barp,  in  praife 
of  fome/and  difpraiffe  of  others.  Lucan,  fpeaking 
of  the  three  Orders,  fays, 

X  4  "^,  Vos 

♦  De  hello  Africo. 

f  '<  The  Gauls  are  of  an  open  temper,  not  at  all  infidlous; 
**  and  in  fight  they  rely  on  raloor,  not  on  dratagem*" 

X  Lib«  3*  §  Lib«  4. 
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••  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animasy  belloque  petemptaif 
<*  Laudibus  in  longum»  vates,  dimittitis  aevum, 
**  Plurima  fecuri  fudiflis  carmina  bardi  */' 

With  refped  to  the  Celtic  women  in  particular, 
it  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  they  were  extreme- 
ly  beautiful  f ;  and  no  lefs  remarkable  for  fpirit 
than  fbr  beauty.  If  we  can  rely  on  Diodorus  Si- 
culuSy  the  women  in  Gaul  equalled  the  men  in  cou- 
rage.  Tacitus,  in  bis  lifc  of  Agricola,  fays,  that 
the  Britifh  women  frequently  joincd  with  the  men, 
when  attacked  by  an  enemy.  And  fo  much  were 
they  rcgarded,  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  the 
Jiigheft  command.  *^  Neque  enim  fexum  in  impe- 
^*  riis  difcemunt,"  fays  the  fame  author  %.  And 
accordingly,  during  the  war  carried  on  by  Cärac- 
tacus,  a  gallant  Britifh  King,  againft  the  Romans, 
Cartifmandua  was  Queen  of  the  Brigantes.  Boa- 
dicea  is  recorded  in  Roman  annals  as  a  Queen  of 
Q  warlike  fpirit.  She  led  on  a  great  army  againft  ' 
the  Romans  ;  and  in  exhorting  her  people  to  be- 

ha  VC 

♦  «'  You  too,  ye  bards  !  whom  facred  raptares  fire, 
*«  To  chant  your  beroes  to.your  ccmntry's  lyre; 
*'  Who  con%:Tate  in  your  inunortal^ftrain» 
*'  Brave  patriot  fouls,  in  righteous  battle  ilain  ; 
*[  Securely  now  the  tuneful  tafk  renew, 

^f<  And  noblefl  themes  ia  deathlefs  fongs  purfue." 

Rows, 

f  Diodorus  Sicttlus,  lib.  5.     Atbenaeus,  lib.  13. 

%  ^  They  made  no  diftindtion  of  fez  in  conferring  aatho- 
'f  rjty.". Vita  Agricolzj  cap.  i(J. 
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have  wlth  courage,  flie  obferved,  that  it  was  not 
unufual  to  fee  a  Britifh  army  led  on  to  battle  by  a 
woman ;  to  which  Tacitus  adds  his  teftimony : 
*^  Soli  tum  quidem  Britannis  foeminarum  düdu  bel- 
**  lare  *."  No  wonder  that  Celtic  women,  fo  am- 
ply  provided  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  beauty,  made 
a  capital  fig«re  in  every  public  entertainment  f. 

The  Gallic  Celtae  undoubtedly  carried  with  them 
their  manners  and  cuftoms  to  Britain,  a^d  fpread 
them  gradually  from  fouth  to  north.  And  as  the 
CaledonianSy  inhabiting  a  mountainous  country  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  had  little  com- 
merce with  other  nations,  they  preferved  long  in 
purity  many  Celtic  cuftoms,  particularly  that  of 
retaining  bards.  Arthur  the  laft  Celtic  King  of 
England,  who  was  a  hero  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  againft  the  Saxons,  protefted  the  bards, 
and  was  immortalized  by  them.  Ali  the  chief- 
tains  had  bards  in  their  pay,  whofe  provihce  it  was 
to  compofe  fongs  in  praife  of  their  anceftors,  and 
to  accompany  thefe  fongs  with  the  harp.  This 
entertainment  enflamed  their  love  for  war,  and  at 
the  fame  time  foftened  their  manners,  which,  as 
Strabo  reports,  were  naturally  innocent  and  void 
of  malignity.  It  had  befide  a  wonderful  influence 
in  forming  virtuous  inanners ;  the  bards,  in  prai- 
4ing  deceafed  heroes,  would  naturally  fele6l  vir* 
tuous  adions,  wliich  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  he- 

roic 

♦  "  The  Britons  even  followed  womcrf  as  leaders  in  th^ 
,"  field."— Annulium,  lib.  14.  f  Athenxu«,  lib.  xq.  * 
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roic  poetry,  and  tend  the  moft  to  illuftrate  the  hero 
of  their  fong :  vice  may  be  flattered ;  but  praife  is 
never  willingly  nor  fuccefsfully  beflowed  upon  any 
atchievemeot  but  what  is  virtuous  and  heroie.  It 
18  accordingly  obferred  by  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus *f  that  the  bards  inculcated  in  their  fongs  vir- 
tue  and  a^ions  worthy  of  praife.  The  bards,  who 
were  in  high  eftimation,  became  great  proficients 
in  poetry ;  of  which  we  have  a  confpicuous  in- 
ilance  in  the  works  of  Oflian.  Their  capital  com- 
pofitions  were  diligently  ftudied  by  thofe  of  their 
own  Order,  and  admired  by  all.  The  fongs  of  the 
bards,  accompanied  with  the  harp,  made  a  deep 
impreffion  on  the  young  warrior,  elevated  fome 
into  heroes,  and  promoted  virtue  in  every  hearer  f. 
Another  circumflance,  common  to  the  Caledonians 
with  every  other  nation  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety, 
concurred  to  form  their  manners ;  which  is,  that 
avarice  was  unknown  among  them.  Feople  in  that 
ftdg^9  ignorant  of  habitual  wants,  and  having  a 
ready  fupply  of  all  that  nature  requires,  have  Itttle 
notion  of  property,  and  not  the  flighteft  defire  of 

accumulating 
*  Lib.  15, 

f  Polydore  Virgil  fays,  Hihtrm  funt  mußc£  peritffjßnu. — [/« 
Engltfh  thut :  •<  The  Irifh  are  moft  fkilfiil  in  mufic."]— Ire- 
land  was  peopled  from  Britain  ;  and  the  mufic  of  that  coun- 
try  muft  have  been  derived  from  Britifh  bards.  The  WeUh 
bards  were  the  great  Champions  of  independence ;  and  in  par- 
ticular  promoted  an  obftinate  refiftance  to  Edward  I.  when 
he  carried  his  arms  into  Wales.  And  hence  the  traditioo, 
that  the  WeUh  bards  were  all  ilaughtered  by  that  Kmg. 
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accumulating  the  goods  of  fortune  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  are  always  found  honell  and  difinterefted. 
With  refpeft  to  the  female  fex,  who  xnake  an  il- 
luftrious  figure  in  Oiiian's  poems,  if  they  were  fo 
eminent  both  for  courage  and  beauty  as  they  are  rc- 
prefented  by  the  beft  authors,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find 
them  painted  by  Oilian  as  objeds  of  love  the  moft 
pure  and  refined.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked, 
that  the  foft  and  delicate  notes  of  the  harp  have  a 
tendency  to  purify  manners,  and  to  refine  love. 

Whether  the  caufes  here  affigned  of  Celtic  man- 
ners be  fully  adequate,  may  well  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
but  if  authentic  hiftory  be  relied  on,  we  can  enter- 
tain  no  doubt,  that  the  manners  of  the  Gallic  and 
Britifli  Celtae,  including  the  Caledonians,  were  fuch 
as  are  above  defcribed.  And  as  the  manners  afcri- 
bed  bj  Offian  to  his  countrymen  the  Caledonians, 
are  in  every  particular  conformable  to  thofe  now 
mentioned,  it  clearly  foUows,  that  Offian  was  no 
inventor,  but  drew  his  pidures  of  manners  from 
real  life.  This  is  made  highly  probable  from  in- 
trinfic  evidence,  the  fame  that  is  fo  copioufly 
urged  above  :  and  now  by  authentic  hiftory,  that 
probability  is  fo  much  heightened,  as  fcarce  tp 
leave  room  for  a  doubt. 

Our  prefent  highlanders  are  but  a  fmall  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  and  they  have  beea 
finking  in  their  importance,  from  the  time  that 
arts  and  fcierices  made  a  figure,  and  peaceable 
manners  prevailed.    'And  yet  in  that  people  are 

difcernible 
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difcernible  many  remaining  Features  of  their  fore- 
fathers  the  Caledonians.  They  have  to  this  day  a 
difpoiition  to  war,  and  when  difciplined  make  ex- 
cellent  foldiers,  fober,  adive,  and  obedient.  They 
are  eminently  hofpitable  ;  and  the  charafter  given 
by  Strabo  of  the  Gallic  Celtae,  that  they  were  in- 
nocent  and  devoid  of  malignity,  is  to  them  per- 
feclly  applicable.  That  they  have  not  the  magna- 
nimity  and  heroifm  of  the  Caledonians,  is  eaiily  ac- 
counted  for.  The  Caledonians  were  a  free  and  in- 
dependent  people,  unawed  by  any  fuperior  power, 
and  living  under  the  mild  government  of  their  own 
chieftains :  compared  with  their  forefathers,  the 
prefent  highlanders  make  a  very  inconfiderable 
figure  :  their  country  is  barren,  and  at  any  rate  h 
but  a  fmall  part  of  a  potent  kingdom  ;  and  their 
language  deprires  them  of  intercourfe  with  their 
poliihed  neighbours. 

There  certainly  never  happened  in  literature,  a 
difcovery  more  extraordinary  than  the  works  of 
Offian.  To  lay  the  fcene  of  adion  among  hunters 
in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  and  to  beftow  upon  fuch 
a  people  a  fyftem  of  manners  that  would  do  ho* 
nour  to  the  moft  poliflied  ftate,  feemed  at  firft  an 
ill-contrived  forgery.  But  if  a  forgery,  why  fo 
bold  and  improbable?  why  npt  invent  manners 
more  congruous  to  the  favage  ftate  ?  And  as  at 
any  rate  the  work  has  great  merit,  why  did  the 
author  conceal  himfelf  ?  Thefe  confiderations  rou- 
fed  my  attention,  and  produced  the  foregoing  dif» 

quifition  ^ 
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quifition;  wlüch  I  finiflied^  without  imagining 
that  any  more  light  could  be  obtained.  But,  after 
a  long  interval,  a  thought  ftruck  me,  that  as  the 
Caledonians  formerly  were  much  connefted  with 
the  Scandinavians,  the  manners  of  the  latter  might 
probably  give  light  in  the  prefent  inquiry,  I 
cheerfuUy  fpread  my  fails  in  a  wide  ocean,  not 
without  hopes  of  importing  precious  merchandife. 
Many  volumes  did  I  turn  over  of  Scandinaviau 
hiftory  j  attentive  to  thofe  paflages  where  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety 
are  delineatedr  And  now  I  proceed  to  prefent  my 
reader  with  the  goods  imported. 

The  Danes,  fays  Adam  of  Biremen,  are  remark- 
able  för  elevation  of  mind :  the  punifhment  of 
death  is  lefs  dreaded  by  them  than  that  of  wbip- 
ping,  **  The  philofophy  of  the  Cimbri,"  fays 
Valerius.  Maximus,  "  is  gay  and  refolute :  they 
leap  for  joy  in  a  battle,  hoping  for  a  glorious 
end :  in  ficknefs  they  lament,  for  fear  of  the 
contrary*"  What  fortified  their  courage,  was 
a  perfuafion,  that  thofe  who  die  in  battle  fighting 
bravely  are  inftantly  tranflated  to  the  hall  of  Odin, 
to  drink  beer  out  of  the  Ikull  of  an  enemy.  "  Hap- 
py  in  their  miftake/'  fays  Lucan,  "  are  the 
people  who  live  near  the  pole  :  perfuaded  that 
death  is  only  a  paflUge  to  long  iife,  they  are  un- 
difturbcd  by  the  moii  grievous  of  all  fears,  that 
of  dying  :  they  eagerly  run  to  arms,  and  efteem 
it  cowardice  to  fpare  a  Iife  thqy  Ihall  foon  reco- 
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"  ver  in  another  world."  Such  was  their  mag- 
nanimity,  that  they  fcoraed  to  fnatch  a  viöory 
by  furprife.  Even  in  their  piratical  expeditions, 
inftances  are  recorded  of  fetting  afide  all  the 
Ihips  that  cxceeded  thofe  of  the  enemy,  left  the 
viöory  fhould  be  attributed  to  fuperiority  of  num- 
bers.  It  was  held  unmanly  to  decline  a  combat, 
however  unequal ;  for  courage,  it  was  thought, 
rendered  all  men  equal.  The  fhedding  tears  was 
unmanly,  even  for  the  death  of  friends. 

The  Scandinavians  were  fenfible  in  a  high  de- 
gree  to  praife  and  to  reproach ;  for  love  of  fame 
was  their  darling  paifion.  Olave,  King  of  Nor- 
way,  placing  three  of  his  fcalds  or  bards  around 
him  in  a  battle,  "  You  fhall  not  relate,"  faid  he, 
what  you  have  only  heard,  but  what  you  are 
eye-witneffes  of."  Upon  every  occafion  we  find 
them  infifling  upon  glory,  honour,  and  contempt 
of  death,  as  leading  principles.  The  bare  fufpi- 
cion  of  cowardice  was  attended  with  univerfal  con- 
tempt :  a  man  who  lofl  his  buckler,  or  received  a 
wound  behind,  dürft  never  again  appear  in  public. 
Frotho  King  of  Denmark,  made  captive  in  a  battle, 
obftinately  refufed  eithe;r  liberty  or  life.  "  To 
"  what  end,"  fays  he,''  "  Ihould  I  furvive  the 
"  difgrace  of  being  made  a  captive  ?  Should  you 
even  reftore  to  me  my  fifter,  my  treafure,  and 
my  kingdom,  would  thefe  benefits  reftore  me  to 
"  my  honour  ?  Future  ages  will  always  have  to 
'*  fay,  that  Frotho  was  taken  by  his  enemy  *." 

Mucl\ 
*  Sazo  Gnunmaticos. 
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Much  efficacy  is  above  afcribed  to  the  fongs  of 
Galedonian  bards  ;  and  with  fatisfadion  I  find  my 
obfervations  juftified  in  every  Scandinavian  hiftory. 
The  Kings  of  Denmark,  Nbrway,  and  Sweden,  are 
reprefented  in  ancient  chronicles  as  conftantly  at- 
tended  with  fcalds  or  bards,  who  were  treated 
with  great  refpe^t,  efpecially  by  princes  diftin- 
guilhed  in  war. .  Harold  Harfager  at  his  fcafts 
placed  them  above  all  his  othcr  ofBcers ;  and  cm- 
ployed  them  in  negotiations  of  the  greatcft  im- 
portance.  The  poetic  art,  held  in  great  eftima- 
tion,  was  cultivated  by  men  of  the  firft  rank^  Rog- 
vald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  paffed  for  an  able  poct. 
King  Regnar  was  diftinguifhed  in  poetry,  no  lefs 
than  in  war.  It  was  the  proper  province  of  bards 
in  Scandinavia,  as  in  other  countries,  to  celebrate 
in  ödes  the  atchievements  of  deceafed  heroes.  They 
were  frequently  employed  in  animating  the  troops 
before  a  battle.  Hacon,  Earl  of  Norway,  in  his 
famous  engagement  againft  the  warriors  of  lomf- 
burg,  had  five  celebrated  poets;  each  of  whom 
fung  an  ode  to  the  foldiers  ready  to  cngage.  Saxq 
Grammaticus,  defcribing  a  battle  bctween  Walde- 
mar  and  Sueno,  mentions  a  fcald  belonging  to  the 
former,  who,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  army^ 
reproached  the  latter  in  a  pathetic  ode  as  the  mur- 
derer  of  his  own  father. 

The  ödes  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  have  a  pe- 
culiar  energy ;  which  is  not  difficult  to  be  accoun- 
ted  for.     The  propenfity  of  the  Scandinavians  to 

war, 
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war,  their  love  of  glory,  their  undaunted  courage, 
and  their  warlike  exploits,    naturally   produced 
elevated  fentimentSy  and  an  elevated  tone  of  lan« 
guage ;    both  of  whiclj?^  were  difplayed  in  cele- 
brating  heroic  deeds.     Tak^  the  following  inftan- 
ces.     The  firft  is  from  the  Edda,  which  contains 
the  birth  and  genealogy  of  their  gods.     **  The 
giant  Rymer  arrives  fropi  the  eaft,  carried  in  a 
chariot:    the  great  ferpent,  rolling  himfelf  fu- 
rioufly  in  the  waters,  lifteth  up  the  fea.     The 
eagle  fcreams,  and  with  his  horrid  beak  tears 
the  dead.     The  veflel  of  the  gods  is  fet  afloat* 
The  black  prince  of  fire  iflues  from  the  fouth, 
^*  furrounded  with  flames  :  the  fwords  of  the  gods 
beam  like  the  fun :  ihaken  are  the  rocks,  and 
fall  to  pieces.     The  female  gtants  wander  about 
weeping :    men  in  crowds  tread  the  paths  of 
death.    Heaven  is  fplit  afunder,  the  fun  darken- 
"  ed,  and  the  earth  funk  in  the  ocean.     The  fhin- 
**  ing  ftars  vaniih :  the  fire  rages :  the  world  draws 
^  to  an  end^  and  the  flame  afcending  licks  the 
**  vault  of  heaven.     From  the  bofom  of  the  waves 
**  an  earth  emerges,  clothed  with  lovely  green: 
**  the  floods  retire:    the  fields  produce  without 
^^  culture  :    misfortunes  are    banifhed  from  the 
**  World.     Balder  and  his  brother,  gods  of  war, 
"  return  to  inhabit  the  ruin'd  palace  of  Odin«     A 
**  palace  more  refplendent  than  the  fun,  rifes  now 
**  to  view ;  adorned  with  a  roof  of  gold :    there 
good  men  ihall  inhabit ;   and  live  in  joy  and 
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"  pleafure  through  all  ages."  In  a  colle6lion  of 
ancient  hiftorical  monuments  of  the  north,  pii- 
bliflied  by  Bionar,  a  learned  Swede,  there  is  the 
following  paflage.  "  Grunder,  perceiving  Gry- 
"  mer  rufhing  furioufly  through  oppofing  bat- 
^'  talions,  cries  aloud,  Tbou  alone  rem^ineß  to  en- 
^'  g^g^  with  me  inßngle  combat.  It  is  now  tby  turn 
to  feel  tbe  keennefs  of  my  fword.  Their  fabres, 
like  dark  and  threatening  clouds,  hang  dreadful 
in  the  air.  Gry  mer' s  weapon  darts  down  like 
a  thunderbolt :  their  fwords  furioufly  ftrike : 
they  are  bathed  in  göre.  Grymer  cleaves  the 
**  cafque  of  his  enemy,  hews  his  armour  in  pieces, 
and  pours  the  light  ii)to  his  bofom.  Grunder 
finks  to  the  ground  j  and  Grymer  g.ives  a  dread- 
♦'  ful  fhout  of  triumph.''  This  pidure  is  done 
'ivith  a  mafterly  band.  The  capital  circumflances 
are  judicioufly  feledled  ;  and  the  narration  is  com- 
paä:  and  rapid.  Indulge  me  with  a  moment's  paufc, 
to  compare  this  pi<äure  with  one  or  t\yo  in  Offian's 
manner.  "  As  autumn's  da^lf  ftorms  pour  from 
**  two  echoing  hilb  ;  fo  to  each  other  ^pproach  the 
herocs.  As  from  high  rocks  two  dark  ftreams 
meet,  and  mix  and  roar  on  the  piain ;  fo  meet 
Lochiin  and  Inis-fail,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in 
•*  battle.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief,  and 
^*  man  with  man ;  fteel  foundß  on  fteel,  helmets  are 
cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfts,  and  fmoaks  around. 
Strings  murmur  on  the  polißied  yew.  Darts 
rufli  along  the  flcy.  Spears  fall  like  fparks  of 
Vol.  I.  A  a  ,        •'  flame 
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^^  täiWt  thät  gild  the  flormy  fate  ^ürght.  As  the 
^*  nolfe  of  tht  troubled  oeeati  v^^bett  toll  the  waves 
^'  on  high,  as  the  lad  peal  of  thundering  he^iven, 
^  Aach  19  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac*$ 
^*  liutidred  bards  wew  there,  feeble  were  the  vdxct 
f*  öf  an  hundrcd  bards  to  fend  tbf  deaths  to  future 
^*  timcs ;  for  tnany  were  the  heroes  who  feil,  and 
^*  Wide  poured  the  blood  of  tbe  v^ant/'  Again, 
^*  As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo  canje 
"  on  Swaran's  hoft :  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand 
"  waves,  fo  Tnis-fail  met  Swaran,  Thevoioe  of 
*^  death  is  heard  all  aroand,  and  mixes  with  the 
^*  found  of  fhields.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of  dark- 
^*  nefß,  and  the  fword  a  beam  of  fire  in  bis  band« 
**  From  wing  to  wing  cchpes  the  field,  like  a  hun- 
<<  dred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  fua 
^*  of  the  furnace.  Who  are  thofe  on  Lena's  heath, 
**  fo  gloomy  and  dark  ?  they  are  like  two  clouds, 
^'  and  their  fwords  lighten.  above.  Who  is  it  but 
"  Offian's  fon  and  the  car-bornc  chicf  of  Erin?'' 
Thefe  two  defcriptjons  makp  ^,  deeper  impreflion, 
and  fwell  the  heart  more  than  the  former :  they 
are  more  poetical,  by  Ihort  fimilcs  finely  Interwo- 
ven  ;  and  the  images  are  far  more  lofty.  And  yej 
Offian's  Chief  talent  is  fentiment,  in  which  Scandi- 
pavian  bards  are  far  inferior :  in  the  generofity^ 
tcndernefs,  and  l^umanity  of  his  fentiments,  he  has 
not  a  rival. 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  were  undoubtedly  a 
barbarous  people,  compared  >vith  the  fouthern  na- 
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tion8  of  Europe ;  but  that  thcy  were  far  from  be- 
ing  grofs  favages,  may  be  gathered  from  a  poenl 
flill  cxtant,  named  Havamaal ;  or^  Tbefublime  di/- 
€Ourfe  of  Odin.  Though  that  poem  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity,  it  Is  replete  with  good  leflbns  and  judiciou3 
refledions;  of  which  the  foUowing  are  a  fpeci- 
men : 

^^  Happy  he  who  gaitis  the  applaufe  and  good 
will  of  men. 

"  Love  your  friends,  and  love  alfo  their  friends. 

"  Be  not  the  firft  to  break  with  your  friend :  for- 
row  gnaws  the  heart  of  him  who  has  not  a  iingle 
friend  to  advife  with. 

**  Where  is  the  virtuous  man  that  hath  not  a 
failing  ?  Where  is  the  wicked  man  that  hath  not 
fome  good  quality  ? 

^  Riches  take  wing  ;  relations  die :  you  yourfelf 
ihall  die.  One  thing  only  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
fate;  which  is^  the  judgment  that  paiTes  on  the 
dead. 

**  There  is  no  malady  more  fcvere  than  the  be- 
ing  difcontented  with  one^s  lot. 

**  Let  not  a  man  be  overwife  nor  overcurioüs :  if 
he  would  fleep  in  quict,  let  him  not  feek  to  know 
his  deftiny. 

**  While  we  live,  let  us  live  well :  a  man  lights 
his  fire,  but  before  it  be  burnt  out  death  may  enter. 

**  A  coward  dreams  that  he  may  live  for  ever : 
if  he  fhould  efcape  every  other  weapoo,  he  cannot 
efcape  old  age, 

A  a  2  ''  The 
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**  The  flocks  know  when  to  retire  from  pafhire : 
the  glutton  knows  not  when  to  retire  from  the 
feaft. 

"  The  kwd  and  diflblute  make  a  mock  of  every 
thingy  not  confidering  how  much  they  dfeferve  to 
be  mpcked. 

*^  The  beft  provifion  for  a  journey,  is  ftrength  of 
underftanding :  more  ufeful  than  treafure,  it  wel- 
comes  one  to  the  table  of  the  ftranger."  • 

Hitherto  the  manners  of  the  Scandmavians  re- 
femble  in  many  capital  circumftances  thofe  deli- 
neated  in  the  works  of  Offian.  I  lay  not,  however, 
great  ftrefs  upon  that  refemblance,  becaufe  fuch 
manners  are  found  among  feveral  other  warlike 
nations  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety^  The  circum- 
ftance  that  has  occafioned  the  greateft  doubt  about 
Offian' s  fyftem  of  manners,  is  the  figure  his  women 
make.  Among  other  fayage  nations,  they  are  held 
to  be  beings  of  an  inferior  rank ;  and  as  fuch  are 
treated  with  very  little  reCpeä::  in  Offian  they 
make  an  illuftrious  figure,  and  are  highly  regarded 
by  the  men.  I  have  not  words  to  exprefs  my  fa- 
tisfadtion,  when  I  difcovered,  that  anciently  among 
the  barbarous  Scandinavians,  the  female  fex  made 
a  figure  no  lefs  illuftrious.  A  refemblance  fo  com- 
plete  with  refpedl  to  a  matter  extremely  fingular 
among  barbarians,  cannot  fkil  to  convert  the  moft 
obftinate  jnfidel,  leavirig  no  doubt  of  Offian's  verar 
city,-'— But  I  ought  not  to  anticipate.  One  cannot 
pafs  a  verdift  tili  the  evidence  be  fummed  up  j  and 
'  to 
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to  that  tafle  I  now  proceed  with  fanguine  hopes  of ' 
fuccefs. 

It  is  a  fadl  afcertained  by  many  writers,  That 
women  in  the  north  of  Europe  were  eminent  for 
refolution  and  courage.  Caefar,  in  the  firft  book 
of  bis  Commentaries,  dcfcribing  a  battle  he  fought 
with  the  Helvetii,  fays,  that  the  women  with  a 
warlike  fpirit  exhorted  their  hufbands  to  perfift, 
and  placed  the  waggons  in  a  line  tö  prevent  their 
flighti  Florus  and  Tacitus-  mcntion,  that  feveral 
battles  of  thofe  barbarous  nations  were  renewed 
by  their  women,  prefenting  their  naked  bofoms, 
and  declaring  their  abhorrence>of  captivity.  Fla- 
vius  Vopifcus,  writing  of  Procuhis  Caefar,  fays, 
that  a  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins  were  taken  in 
battle.  The  Longobard  women,  when  many  of 
their  hufbands  were  cut  off  in  a  battle,  took  up 
arms,  arid  obtained  the  vidtory  *.  The  females  of 
the  Galaöophagi,  a  Scythian  tribe,  were  as  war- 
like as  the  males,  and  went  often  with  them  to 
warf.  In  former  times,  many  women  in  Den- 
mark  applied  themfelves  to  arms  %.  Jornandes 
defcribes  the  women  of  the  Goths  as  füll  of  cou- 
rage, and  trained  to  arms  like  the  men,  Joannes 
Magnus,  Archbifhop  of  Upfal,  fays  the  fame;  and 
ttientions  in  particular  an  expedition  of  the  Goths 
to  invade  a  neighbouring  country,  in  which  more 

A  a  3  women 
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women  went  aiöng  with  the  men  thmn  were  left  at 
home"*.  Several  Scandinavian  women  exercifed 
piracy  f.  The  Cimbri  were  always  attended  with 
their  wives  even  in  their  diftant  expediticms,  and 
-^ere  more  afraid  of  their  reproaches  than  of  the 
Uows  of  the  enemy.  The  Goths»  compelled  by 
famine  to  furrender  tö  Bdifarius  the  city  of  Raven- 
na,  were  bitterly  reproached  by  their  wives  for 
cowardice  %.  In  a  hattle  between  Regner  King  of 
Denmark  and  Fro  Kin^  of  Sweden^  many  women 
tx)ok  part  with  the  former,  Xahgertha  in  particu- 
lar,  who  fought  with  her  hair  flowing  about  her 
fhoulders«  Regner^  being  vi£torious»  demanded 
who  thart  woman  was  who  bad  behaved  fo  gallaot« 
ly ;  and  finding  her  to  be  a  virgin  of  noble  birth» 
he  took  her  to  wife.  He  afterwards  diyprced  heri 
in  Order  to  make  way  for  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Sweden.  Regner,  being  unhappily  epgaged  in 
a  civil  war  with  Harald,  who  afpired  to  the  throne- 
of  Denmark ;  Langertha,  oyerlooking  her  wrongs, 
brought  from  Norway  a  body  of  men  to  affift  her 
hufband;  and  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  Regner  was  ipdebted  to  her  for  the 
viftory. 

To  find  women,  in  no  confiderable  portion  of 
the  globe,  rivalling  men  in  their  capital  property 
of  courage,  h  a  fingular  phenomenon.     That  tbis 

phenomenon 

*  Book  I. 

f  Olaus  Magno«. 

X  Procopius;  Hifloria  Gotbica,  lib.  2. 


pheilomendn  tniifi  h^ve  had  ap  940(iu^e  oa^fi?,  is 

■ 

ccrtain  j  but  p£  that  ca.üfe,  it.  is  bett^r  t.Q  ack^Q^* 
ledge  oür  utter  ignotancö,  however  roortifyiqg^ 
than  to  fquee^  out  c^onjedures  that  will  not  beat 
examinatioii. 

In  rüde  nations^  prpphets  and  fböthlayei's  are 
held  to  be  a  fuperior  clafs  of  men  i  wbat  a  figure 
then  muft  the  Vandal  wonien  haye  made^  when  in 
that  nation,  as  Ptocopius  fays,  a}l  the  prophets  and 
^OQthfayers  were  of  th6  female  fe^  ?  Ill  Scandiaa- 
via^  womeh  are  faid  to  bave  been  ikilful  in  m^iq 
arts  as  well  as  men.  Tacitus  inforins  us,  th^t  the 
Germans  had  no  other  phyficians  but  theit  Womeii. 
Thcy  foUowed  the  armies,  tq  ftaunch  the  blpQd[, 
a.n4  fiiclc  the  wpunds  pf  their  hufbands*..  H? 
mention$  a  fa(^  that  fets  the  Germ^n  womcn  in  a 
cpnfpiqiious  light,  Tbat  female  hoftages  bound  t|ie 
Geymans  more  ftvi6Üy  to  their  engag^meats  tl^^ 
male  hoftages.  He  adds,  '^  InefT^  qüinetiam  faiic- 
"  tum  aliquid  et  providum  pu^ant:  nee  ^^t  con^- 
*^  lia  earum  sjifperpsiQtur,  aut  tefppnfa  negliguti« 

A  a  4  •*  tur.'' 

*  Tke  expr^flSon  of  iTacitus  is  beaütifiil :  «  Ad  tnatres,  ad 
**  conjug^s,  vulnera  ferünt :  nee  illde  numerare  aut  exfager« 
*'  plaga^s  pavent :  ^ibps^Uie  et  hottamtna  pugnantxbus  geftant.'' 
*^{ln  EngU/b  thus :  '*  When  wounded^  they  find  phyficians  iQ 
^'  t\ke\x  mochers  and  wiyes,  wbo  are  not  afraid  to  count  ai;i4 
••  fuck  their  wounds*  They  carry  provifions  for  their  fpns 
*'  and  hufbands,  and  animate  them  in  battle  by  their  ezhortt- 
**  tions.") 
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"  tur  *."  The  hiftories  and  romances  of  the  north 
reprefent  women,  and  even  princeffes,  adting  as 
phyficians  in  war. 

Tolygamy  fprung  up  in  countries  where  woraeri 
are  treated  as  inferior  beings :  it  can  never  take 
place  where  the  two  fexes  are  held  to  be  of  equal 
rank.  For  that  reafon,  polygamy  never  was  known 
afnong  /  the  northem  nations  of  Europe.  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Denmark 
in  the  twelfth  Century,  gives  not  the  flighteft  hint 
of  polygamy,  even  among  kings  and  princes. 
Crantz,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Saxons  f,  affirms,  that 
polygamy  was  never  known  among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  every 
ot'her  writer  who  gives  the  hiftory  of  any  of  thefe 
nUtions.  Scheffer  in  pärticular,  who  writes  the 
hiftory  of  Lapland,  obferves,  that  neither  polyga- 
itiy  not  divoröe  were  ever  heard  of  in  thät  country, 
not  even  during  Päganifm. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Procopiüs  J,  that  the 
wömen  irt  thöfe" countries  ^ere  remärkable  for 
beauty,  and  that  thofe  (tf  tlife  Goths  and  Vandals 
were  the  fineft.  thfit  ever,had  .beenjejpn  in  Italy  ; 

.....        .     .  and 

km 

*  **  They  believe  that  there  is  fömethlngf  facred  in  thetp'cha* 
"  ra<fler,  and  that  they  havfe  a  forefight  of  fututity  : '  for  tl^is 
***  reafoil,  their  irouhfels  are  always  refpedted  j  nor  arfe  their 
'*  öpinions  ever  difregafded." 

'    •  *    .  :>     .- 

*j*  Lib.  I.  cap.  2. 

X  Hiftoria  Gothica,  lib.  3. 
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and  we  have  the  authority  (ff Crantz,  that  chaftity 
was  in  high  eftimatiön  amoiig  the  Danes,'  Swedes, 
and  other  Scandinavians.  When  thefe  fafts  arc 
added  to  thoft  abdve  tnehtioned,  it  will  not  be 
thöught  dränge,  that  love  between  the  fexes,  feven 
anlong  that  rüde  people,  was  a  pure  and  elevated 
palfiört.  That  it  was  in  fadl  fuch,  is  certain,  if  hif- 
töryicail  be  credited,  or  the  fentiments  of  a  people 
expreffed  in  their  poetical  compofitions.  I  begin 
with  the  latter,  as  evidente  the  moft  to  be  relied 
on.  The  ancient  poems  of  Scandinavia  contain  the 
^armeft  expreffiöns  of  love  and  regard  for  the  fe- 
male  fex.  In  an  ode  of  King  Regner  Lodbrog,  a 
very  ancient  poem,  we  find  the  foUowing  fenti- 
ments :  "  We  fought  with  fwords  upon  a  promon- 
**  tory  of  England,  when  I  faw' ten  thoufand  of  my 
"  foes  roUing  in  the  duft.  A  dew  of  blood  diftil- 
"  led  from  our  fwords :  the  arrows  that  flew  in 
fearch  of  the  helmets,  hiffed  through  the  air.' 
The  pleafure  of  that  day  was  like  the  clafping  a 
fair  virgin  in  my  ^rms/'  Again,  "  A  young 
**  man  Ihould  march  early'to  the  conflift  of  arms ; 
in  which  confifts  tfieglory  of  the  warrior.  He' 
who  afpires  to  the  love  of  a  miftrefs,  ought  to  be 
daüntlefs"  ih  the  clafli  of  fwords."  Thefe  Hy- 
perboteans,  it  Would  appear,  had  early  learned  to 
coYnVme'the  iddas  of  love  and  of  military  prowefs  ;•' 
which  is  ftill  more  confpicuous  in  an  ode 'of  Harald' 
the  Väliant,  of  a  later  date.  That  prince,  who 
figured  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  Century,  tra- 

verfed 
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Ter&d  all  the  feas  of  ^Ik  north»  aad  made  piratigal 

incurfioDs  even  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterra- 

nean«    In  this  qde  he  complainsy  that  the  glory  he 

had  acquired  made  no  imprefl&on  on  Eliffir,  daugh« 

ter  to  Jariflas,  K.in§  of  Rufiia.    ''  I  have  made  the 

*^  tour  of  Sicily.    My  brown  vefli^l,  fuU  of  mari- 

"  ncrs,   made   a   fwift   progrefs.     My  courfe  I 

thought  would  never  flaqken-^and  yet  a  Ruflian 

maiden  fcoms  me.    The  troop9  of  Drontheim, 

**  which  I  attacked  in  my  yputh,  exceeded  o\irst  in 

"  nmnber.    Terrible  was  the  confli^ :  I  left  their 

**  youqg  king  dead  pn  the  field — and  yet  a  Ruffian 

maiden  fcorna  me.    Sxx  exei:Qife§  I  can  perfgrm : 

I  fight  valiantly :  fiirm  is  my  feat  pn  harfebaok  ; 

inured  I  am  to  fwimming:  fwift  i$  my  mptioi;! 

**  on  fcates :  I  dart  the  Unce :  I  am  ikUful  at  th^ 

oar«-^and  yet  a  RufSan  maiden  fcorns  me«    Can 

Ihe  deny»  this  young  and  lovely  maiden,  that 

near  a  city  in  the  fouth  I  joined  battle,  and  kH; 

behind  me  lafting  mpnun^^ents  pf  my  exploits  ? 

•'^and  yet  a  Rui&an  maiden  fcoms  me.     My 

birth  was  in  the  high  country  of  Norway^  fa- 

"  mous  fpr  archers :  but  ibips  were  my  delight ; 

**  and,  far  from  the  habitations  pf  men,  I  have  tra«^ 

"  verfed  the  feas  from  north  to  fouth— ^nd  yet  B 

**  Rufiian  maiden  fcorns  me."    In  the  very  an- 

cient  poem  of  Havamaal,  mentioned  above,  there 

are  many  expreffipns  of  love  to  the  fair  fex.    ^  He 

*'  who  would  gain  the  love  of  a  maiden,  muft  ad- 

^*  drefs  her  with  fmpoth  fpeecMs^  and  ihqwy  gifts. 

•at 
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"  JX  requires  good  fenfe  to  be  a  (kilfttl  lover%" 
Ag^n,  "  If  I  afpire  to  the  love  of  the  chafteft  vir- 

gip,  I  can  bend  her  mind,  and  make  her  yield  to 

my  defires."  The  ancietit  Scandinavian  chro- 
nicles  prefent  often  tq  our  view  young  warrior?  en- 
deavouring  to  acquire  the  favour  of  their  miftreÜes» 
by  boafting  of  their  accomplifliments,  fuch  a^  their 
dexterity  in  fwimmiog  and  fcating,  their  talent  in 
poetry,  their  ikiU  in  chcif?,  and  their  knpwing  all 
the  ftars  by  name.  MaUet,  in  the  introducSlion  to 
hi3  Hiftory  of  I>eninark>  nientions  many  ancient 
Scandinavian  novels  that  turn  upon  love  and  hero-^ 
ifm.  Thefe  may  be  Juftly  held  aa  authentic  evi- 
dence  of  the  manners  of  the  people :  it  is  common 
to  invcnt  fa<fts ;  but  it  i»  not  common  to  attempt 
the  inventing  of  mannersl 

It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  regard  paid 
to  women  in  Scandinavia«  that  in  Edda»  the  Scan- 
dinavian Bible»  female  deities  m^e  as  great  a  ügure 
a$  male  deities, 

Agreeable  to  the  roanncrs  defcribed,  we  find  it 
univerfally  admitted  among  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians,  that  beauty  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  cou» 
rage  and  military  fkill.  A  warrior  was  thought 
entitled  to  demand  in  marriage  any  young  woman, 
even  of  the  higheft  rank,  if  he  overcame  his  rivals 
in  fingle  combat :  nor  waß  it  thought  any  hardfliip 
on  the  young  lady,  to  be  yieldcd  to  the  viiftor. 
The  ladies  wcrc  not  always  of  that  opinion ;  for 
the  ftouteft  ßghter  is  not  always  the  handfomeft 

man. 
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man,  nor  the  moft  engaging.  And  in  the  hiftoriesf 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  many  inftances 
are  related,  of  men  generoufly  interpofing  to  refcue 
young  beauties  from  bi  Utes,  deftitute  of  every  ac- 
complifhment  but  ftrength  and  boldnefs.  Such 
ftories  have  a  fabulous  air,  and  many  of  them  pro- 
bably  are  mere  fables.  Some  of  them,  however, 
have  a  ftrong  äppearance  of  truth  :  men  are  intro- 
duced  who  make  a  figure  in  the  real  hiftory  of  the 
country  ;  and  many  circumftances  are  related,  that 
make  links  in  the  chain  of  that  hiftory,  Take  thie 
following  fpecimen.  The  ambafladors  of  Frotho, 
King  of  Denmark,  commiffioned  to  demand  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  a  King  of  the  Huns, 
were  feafted  for  threc  days,  as  the  cuftom  was  in 
ancient  times ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  young 
Princefs,  Ihe  rejefted  the  ofF^r ;  "  Becaufe,"  fays 
Ihe,  **  your  King  has  acquired  no  reputation  in 
•*  war,  but  paffes  his  time  effeminately  at  home.'* 
In  Biorner's  coUeftiort  of  ancient  hiftorical  monu- 
ments,  mentioned  above;  there  is  the  following  hif- 
tory :  Charles  King  of  Sweden  kept  on  foot  an  ar- 
my  of  chofen  men.  He  had  a  daughter  named  In- 
guegerdOy  whofe  lively  and  graceful  accomplifti- 
ments  were  admh^ed  ftill  more  than  her  birth  and 
fortune.  The  breaft  of  the  King  overflowed  with 
felicity.  Grymer,  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  knew 
to  dye  his  fword  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  to 
run  over  craggy  mountains,  to  wreftle,  to  play  at 
chefs,  and  to  trace  the  motions  of  the  ftars.     He 

ftudied 
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u  died  to  fhow  his  flcill  in  the  apartment  of  the 
damfels,  before  the  lovely  Inguegerda.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  open  his  mind.  **  Wilt  thou,  O 
fair  Princefs !  accept  of  me  for  a  hufband,  if  I 
obtain  the  King's  confent  ?''  "  Go,"  fays  flie, 
and  fupplicate  my  father."  The  courtly  youth 
refpedlfully  addreffing  the  King,  faid,  "  0  King  ! 
give  me  in  marriage  thy  beautiful  daughter.'' 
He  anfwered  fternly,  "  Thou  haft  learned  to  handle 
thy  arms :  thou  haft  acquired  fome  honourable- 
diftindions :  but  haft  thou  ever  gained  a  viftory, 
or  given  a  banquet  to  favage  beafts  that  rejoice 
in  blood  ?"  "  Where  fhäll  I  go,  O  King  !  that 
I  may  dye  my  fword  in  crimfon,  and  rendcr  my- 
fclf  worthy  of  being  thy  fon-in4aw  ?" — "  Hial- 
mar,  fon  of  Harec,''  faid  the  King,  "  who  go- 
verns  Biarmland,  has  become  terrible  by  a  keen 
fword :  the  firmeft  Ihields  he  hews  in  pieces,  and 
loads  his  foUowers  with  booty.  Go,  and  prove 
thy  valour  by  attacking  that  hero :  caufe  him  to 
bite  the  duft,  and  Inguegerda  ftiall  be  thy  re- 
ward." Grymer,  rcturning  to  his  fair  miftrefs, 
faluted  her  with  ardent  looks  of  love.  "  What 
anfwer  haft  thou  received  from  the  King?" 
To  obtairt  thee  I  muft  deprive  the  fierce  Hial- 
mar  of  life."  Inguegerda  exclaimed  with 
grief,  **  Alas !  my  father  hath  devoted  thee  to 
•*  death,"  Grymer  feledleda  troop  of  brave  War- 
riors,  eager  to  follow  him.  '■  They  laünch  their 
yeffels  intö  the  wide  ocean ;  they  unfurl  the  fails, 

which 
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whieh  catch  tbe  fpringing  giile  :  the  ihröuds  rattle : 
che  waves  foam,  and  dafh  againft  the  prows :  they 
fteer  their  numerous  veflels  to  the  fliore  of  Goth«- 
land ;  bent  to  glut  the  hungry  raven,  and  to  gOrge 
the  wolf  with  prey.  Thus  landed  Gryiner  on 
Oothland  !  and  thus  did  abeauteous  maiden  oc« 
cafion  the  death  of  many  heroes.  Hidlmar  de- 
ttianded  who  the  ftrangers  were.  Grymer  told  bis 
0aine ;  adding,  that  he  had  fpent  tbe  fummer  in 
queft  of  him.  "  May  yoür  arrival,  replied  Hi- 
^*  almar,  be  fortunate ;  and  may  bealth  and  ho^ 
**  nour  attend  you.  You  ijiall  partake  of  my  gold, 
"  with  the  unmixed  Juice  of  the  grape.  Thy  of- 
**  fer«,  faid  Grymer,  I  dare  not  accept.  Prepare 
^  for  battle ;  and  let  us  haften  to  give  a  ban* 
"  quet  to  beafts  of  prey.  Hialmar  laid  hold  of 
**  bis  white  cuirafs,  bis  fword,  and  bis  buckler. 
••  Grymer,  with  a  violent  blow  of  bis  fahre,  trans- 
^*  fixes  Hialmar's  (hield,  and  cuts  ofi*his  left  band. 
*^  Hialmar  enraged,  brandifties  bis  fword,  and 
**  ftriking  off  Grymer's  belmet  and  cuirafs,  pielpces 
<<  his  breaft  and  fides :  an  efiufion  of  blood  fol- 
**  lows.  Grymer  raifing  bis  fahre  with  both  hands, 
^'  iays  Hialmar  proftrate  on  the  ground ;  and  he 
**  himfelf  finks  down  upon  the  dead  body  of  bis 
'^  adverfary.  He  was  put  on  {hipboard,and  when 
**  landed  feemed  to  be  at  the  lad  period  of  lifc. 
**  The  diftrefled  Princefs  undertook  his  eure  ;  and 
"  reftored  him  to  bealth.  They  were  married 
**  with  great  folemnity  j  and  tbe  beautCQUs  btide 
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^^  of  Gryroer  fältd  the  faeart  of  her  heto  with  ua«- 
^'  fadingjoy.** 

According  to  the  rüde  mannets  of  thofe  times, 
a  Ipver  did  not  alvrays  wait  ibr  the  «otifent  of  hit 
ixiiftrefs.    Joannes  Magnus»  Archbiihop  of  Upfa]^ 
obferves  in  bis  Hiftory  of  the  Goths,  that  ravifhing 
of  woiDen  was  of  oid  no  lefs  freqüent  among  the 
Scandinavians  than  amotig  the  Greeks.     He  rew 
Jates,  that  Gram»  foQ  to  the  King  of  Denmak'k, 
carried  off  the  King  of  Sweden's  daughter^  whofb 
beauty  was  celebrated  in  verfes  retnembered  even 
in  his  time.    Another  inftance  he  gives»  of  Ni- 
colaus King  of  Denmark  ^,  who  cöurted  Uluilda» 
a  noble  and  beautiful  Norvegian  lady»  and  obtaided 
her  confent.     Nothing  remained  but  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  nuptials»  when  fhe  was  carried  off  by 
Suercher,  King  of  Sweden.     We  have  the  autho- 
rity  of  Saxo  Grammaticus^  that  Skiold,  <me  of  the 
firft  Kings  of  Denmark»  fought  a  duel  for  a  1;>eau- 
tiful  young  woman»  and  obtained  her  for  a  wife. 
That  author  relates  many  duels  of  the  fame  kind. 
Xt  was  indeed  common  among  the  Scandinavicms» 
before  they  became  Cbriftians,  to  fight  for  a  wifc, 
and  to  carry  off  the  defired  objeö  by  force  of  arms. 
No  caufe  of  war  between  neighbouring  kings  was 
more  freqüent.    Fridievus  Kiqg  of  Denmark  fent 
a  folemn  embafly  to  Hafmundus  King  of  Norway, 
to  demand  in  marriage  his  daughter.    Hafmundus 
liad  a  rooted  averfion  to  the  Danes»  who  had  done 

much 
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much'mifchief  in  his  country.  "  Go,"  fays  he  to  ' 
the  ambafladors,  "  and  demand  a  wife  where  you 
"  are  lefs  haied  than  in  Norway."  The  young 
lady,  who  had  no  averfion  to  the  match,  intreated 
leave  to  fpeak.  "  You  feem,"  faid  (he,  "  not  to 
**  confult  the  good  of  your  kingdom  in  rejeding 
fo  potent  a  fon-in-law,  who  can  carry  by  Force 
what  he  is  now  applying  for  by  intreaties.'* 
The  father  continuing  obftinate,  difmifled  the  am- 
baffadors.  Fridlevus  fent  other  ambafladors,  re- 
doubling  his  intreaties  for  a  favdurable  anfwer. 
Hafmundus  faid,  that  one  refufal  might  be  thought 
fufficient ;  and  in  a  fit  of  pafiion  put  the  ambaf- 
fadors  to  death.  Fridlevus  invaded  Norway  with 
a  potent  army ;  and,  after  a  defperate  battle,  car- 
ried  off  the  lady  in  triumph, 

The  figure  that  women  made  in  the  north  öf 
Europe  by  their  courage,  their  beauty,  and  their 
chaftity,  could  not  fail  to  produce  mutual  efteem 
and  love  between  the  fexes  :  nor  could  that  loVe 
fail  to  be  purified  into  the  pioft  tender  affeäion, 
when  their  rough  manners  were  fmoothed  in  the 
progrefs  of  fociety.  If  love  between  the  fexes 
prevail  in  Lapland  as  much  as  any  where,  which 
is  vouched  by  Scheffer  in  his  hiftory  ofthat  coun- 
try,  it  muft  be  for  a  reafon  very  different  from  that 
now  mentioned.  The  males  in  Lapland,  who  are 
great  cowards,  have  no  reafoin  to  defpife  the^femalcs 
for  their  timidity ;  and  in  every  country  where 
the  women  equal  the  men,  mutual  efteem  and  af- 

fedion 
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fedion  naturally  take  pkce.  Two  Lapland  ödes 
communicated  to  us  by  the  author  ttiendoned, 
leave  no  doubt  of  this  faft,  being  füll  of  the  ten- 
dereft  fentiments  that  love  can  infpire.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  a  literal  tranflation. 

FIRST  ODE* 

L 
Kulnafatz  my  rein-deer, 
We  have  a  long  journey  to  go  : 
The  xnoors  are  vaft, 
.  And  we  muft  hafte ; 
Our  ßrength,  I  fear, 
Will  fail  if  we  are  flow ; 
And  fo 
Our  fongs  will  do» 

IL 
Kaig6,  the  watery  moor, 
Is  pleafantunto  me, 
Though  long  it  bc  ; 
Since  it  doth  to  my  mifirefs  lead 
Whom  I  adore : 
The  Kilwa  moor 
I  ne'er  again  will  tread. 

in. 

Thoughts  fill'd  my  mind 
Whilft  I  thro'  Kaig6  paft 
Swift  as  the  wind^ 
And  my  defire^ 
Wing'd  with  impatient  fire  ; 
My  rein-deer  let  us  hafte. 

IV. 
So  ftiall  we  quickly  end  our  pleafing  paln  *• 
Behold  my  miftrefs  tbere. 

Vol.  L  B  b  With 
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With  decent  inotion  Walking  o'er  the  piain. 

Kulnafatz  my  rain-deer, 

Look  yonder,  where 

She  wafhes  in  the  lake  : 

See  while  (he  fwims, 

The  waters  from  her  purer  limbs 

New  cleamefs  take.  i 


SECOND  ODE. 

I. 

With  brighted  beams  let  the  fun  (hine 

On  Orra  moor. 

Could  I  be  füre 

That  from  the  top  o*  th'  lofty  pine 

I  Orra  moor  might  fee, 

I  to  its  higheft  bow  would  climb^ 

And  with  induftrious  labour  try 

*rhence  to  defcry 

My  miflrefs;  if  that  there  fhe  be. 

II. 
Could  I  but  know,  amid  what  flowers,  , 

Or  in  what  (hade  ihe  flays, 
The  gaudy  bowers, 
With  all  their  verdant  pride, 
.   Their  bloffoms  and  thcir  fprays^ 
Which  make  my  miftrefs  difappear^ 
And  her  envious  darknefs  hide, 
I  from  the  roots  and  bed  of  earth  would  tear. 

III. 
Upon  the  raft  of  clouds  l'd  ride, 
Which  unto  Orra  fly  : 
O*  th'  ravens  I  would  borrow  wings. 
And  all  the  feather'd  inmates  of  the  fky  : 
But  wings,  alasy  are  me  deny'd, 
The  flork  and  fwan  their  pinions  will  not  lend^ 

Tbere'i 
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There's  none  who  untb  Orra  brings, 

Or  will  by  that  kind  conduft  me  befriend. 

IV. 
Enough,  cnough !  thou  haft  delay'd 
So  many  fummers  days 
The  beft  of  days  that  crown  the  year, 
Which  light  upon  the  eye-lids  dart, 
And  melting  joy  upon  the  heart : 
But  fince  that  thou  fo  long  haft  ftay'd, 
They  in  unwelcome  darknefs  difappcar. 
Yet  vainly  doft  thou  me  forfake  ; 
I  will  purfue  and  overtake. 

V. 
What  ftronger  is  than  bolu  of  fteel  ? 
What  can  more  furcly  bind  ? 
Love  is  ftronger  far  than  it ; 
Upon  the  head  in  triumph  fhe  doth  fit  j 
Fetters  the  mind» 
And  doth  control 
The  thought  and  foul. 

VI. 
A  youth's  defire  is  the  deüre  of  wind  } 
AM  his  eflays 
Are  long  delays  *. 
No  ifTue  can  they  find. 
Away  fond  counfellors^  away, 
No  more  advice  obtrude : 
IUI  rather  prore 
The  guidance  of  blind  love  ; 
To  foUow  you  is  certainly  to  ftray : 
One  fmgle  counfel>  tho'  unwife,  is  good. 

In  the  Scandinavian  manners  here  defcribed,  is 
difcovered  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  thofe  defcri- 
bed  by  Oflian.     And  as  fuch  were  the  manners  of 
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the  Scandinavians  in  the  fixft  flage  of  foci^ty,  it  no 
longer  remains  a  wonder,  that  the  maqaers  of  Ca- 
ledonia  (hould  be  equally  pure  in  the  fame  early 
period.  And  now  every  argument  above  urged  for 
Offian  as  a  genuine  hiftorian  has  its  fall  weight, 
without  the  leaft  counterpoife.  It  is  true,  that 
Caledonian  manners  appear  from  Oflian  to  have 
been  Hill  niore  polifhed  and  refined  than  thofe  of 
Scandinavia  ;  but  that  difference  may  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  accidents  which  time  has  buried  in 
oblivion. 

I  make  no  apology  for  inlifting  fo  largely  on 
Scandinavian  manners ;  for  they  tend  remarkäbly 
to  fupport  the  credit  of  Offian  ;  and  confequently 
to  afcertain  a  fad  not  a  little  interefting,  that  our 
forefathers  were  not  fuch  barbarians  as  they  are 
commonly  held  to  be.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain  were  of  Celtic  extraftion  ;  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  the  manners  of  Caledonia  were 
the  manners  of  every  part  of  the  ifland,  beforc  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  enllaved  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  only  circumftance  peculiar  to  the  Ca- 
ledonians,  is  their  mountainous  fituation  :  being 
lefs  expofed  to  the  oppreffion  of  foreigners,  and 
ferther  removed  from  commerce,  they  did  longcr 
than  their  foutheni  neighbours  preferve  their  man- 
ners pure  and  untainted. 

I  have  all  along  coilfidered  the  poems  of  OlEan 
in  a  hiftorical  view  merely.  In  the  view  of  cri- 
ticifm  they  have  been  examined  by  a  writcr  of 
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diftinguifhed  tafte  ^  ;  and  howeter  bold  to  ent6r  a 
field  where  be  hath  reapcd  laureis,  1 1  magine  that 
there  (tili  remaif)  fotne  triflesfor  liie  to  glean»  Two 
of  thefe  poemsy  Fingal  and  Temora,  are  regulär 
epic  poem^ ;  and  perhaps  the  fingle  inftances  of 
epic  poetry  moulded  into  the  form  of  an  opera. 
We  have  in  thefe  two  poems  both  the  Recitativo 
sind  Aria  of  an  Italian  opera  ;  dropped.  indeed  in 
the  tranflation,  from  difEculty  of  im^itation.  Of- 
fian  s  poends  were  all  of  them  compofed  witb  a 
View  to  mufic ;  though  in  the  long  poems  inen-* 
tionedy  it  is  probable  that  the  airs  only  were  ac- 
toitipanied  with  the  harp,  the  recitative  being  left 
to  the  voice.  The  poems  of  Ofiian  are  flngular  in 
änother  refpeft,  being  probably  the  only  regulär 
Work  now  remainiiig  that  was  compofed  in  the 
hunter-ftate.  Some  fongs  of  that  early  period  may 
poffibiy  have  efcaped  oblivion  ;  but  no  other  poem 
of  the  epic  kind.  One  may  advance  a  ftep  far- 
ther,  and  pronounce,  with  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility,  that  Fingal  and  Temora  are  the  only  epic 
poems  that  ever  were  compofed  in  that  ftate.  How 
great  muft  have  been  the  talents  of  the  author,  be- 
fet  with  every  obftru6lion  to  genius,  the  manners 
öf  bis  country  alone  excepted  ;  a  cold  unhofpi- 
table  climate  ;  the  face  of  the  country  fo  deform- 
ed  as  fcarce  to  afford  a  pleafing  objed ;  and  he 
himfelf  abfolutely  illiterate !     One  may  venture 

B  b  3  boldly 
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boldly  to  affirm,  that  fuch  a  poem  as  Fingal  or 
Temora  never  was  compofed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  worldy  under  fuch  difadvantageous  circum- 
ftances. 

Though  permanent  manners  enter  not  regularly 
into  the  prefent  flcetch,  I  am  however  tempted  to 
add  a  few  words  concerning  the  influence  of  foil 
upon  the  manners  of  men.     The  ftupidity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  mentioned  above,  is 
occafioned  by  the  barrennefs  of  their  foil,  yielding 
nothing  that  can  be  food  for  man  or  beaft.     Day 
and  night  they  watch  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  in  Or- 
der to  dig  fmall  fifh  out  of  the  fand  ;  and  fleep  in 
the  intervals,  without  an  hour  to  fpare  for  any  other 
occupation.     People  in  that  condition,  muft  for 
cver  remain  ignorant  and  brutifti.     Were  all  the 
earth  harren  like  New  Holland,  all  men  would  be 
ignorant  and  brutifh,  like  the  inhabitants  ^of  New 
Holland.     On  the  other  band,  were  cvery  portion 
of  this  earth  fo  fertile  as  fpontaneoufly  to  feed  all 
its  inhabitants,  which  is  the  golden  age  figured  by 
poets,  what  would  foUow  ?    Upon  the  former  fup« 
pofition,  man  would  be  a  meagre,  patient,  and  ti- 
mid  animal :  upon  the  latter  fuppofition,  he  would 
be  pampered,  lazy,  and  efFeminate.    In  both  cafes, 
he  would  be  ftupidly  ignorant,  and  incapable  of 
any  manly  exertion,  whether  of  mirid  or  body. 
But  the  foil  of  our  earth  is  in  general  more  wifely 
accommodated  to  man,  its  chief  inhabitant.     It  is 
neither  fo  fertile  as  to  fuperfede  labour,  nor  fo 

barren 
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barren  as  to  require  the  utmoft  labour.  The  la- 
borious  occupation  of  hunting  for  foodi  produced 
originally  fome  degree  of  induftry :  and  though 
all  the  induftry  of  man  was  at  firft  neceflary  for 
procuring  food,  clothing,  and  habitation ;  yet  the 
foily  by  ikill  in  agriculture,  came  to  produce 
plenty  with  lefs  labour ;  which  to  fome  afTorded 
time  for  thinking  of  conveniences.  A  habit  of  in* 
duftry  thus  acquired,  excited  many  to  beftow  their 
leifure  hours  upon  the  arts,  proceeding  from  ufeful 
arts  to  fine  arts,  and  from  thefe  to  fciences.  Wealth, 
accumulated  by  induftry,  has  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence  upon  manners :  feuds  and  war,  the  ofTspring 
of  wealth,  call  forth  into  a^ion  friendftiip,  cou- 
rage,  heroifm,  and  every  focial  virtue,  as  well  as 
many  felfilh  vices.  How  like  brutes  do  we  pafs 
cur  time,  without  once  refleding  on  the  wifdom 
of  Providence  vifible  even  in  the  foil  wc  trcad 
upon  ! 

Diverfity  of  manners,  at  the  fame  time,  enters 
into  the  plan  of  Providence,  as  well  as  diverfity  of 
talents,  of  feelings,  and  of  opinions.  Our  Maker 
hath  given  us  a  tafte  for  variety  ;  and  he  hath  pro- 
vided  objeös  in  plenty  for  its  gratification.  Some 
foils,  naturally  fertile,  require  little  labour  :  fome 
foils,  naturally  barren,  require  much  labour.  ßut 
the  advantages  of  the  latter  are  mort  than  fufficient 
to  counterbalance  its  barrennefs :  the  inhabitants 
are  fober,  iriduftrious,  vigorous ;  and  confequently 
courageous,  as  far  as  courage  depends  on  bodily 
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ftrength  *.  The  difadvantages  of  a  fertile  foil,  on 
the  contrary,  are  more  than  fufficient  to  counter- 
balance  its  advantages :  the  inhabitants  are  ren-' 
dered  indolent,  weak,  and  cowardly.  Hindoftan 
iiiay  feem  to  be  an  exception ;  for  though  it  be 
extremely  fertile,  the  people  are  induftrious,  and 
export  manufadures  in  great  abundance  at  a  very 
low  price.  But  Hindoftan  properly  is  not  an  ex- 
ception. The  Hindoos,  who  are  prohibited  by 
their  religion  to  kill  any  living  creature,  muft  aban- 
don  to  animals  for  food  a  large  proportion  of  land; 
which  obliges  them  to  cültivate  what  remains  with 
double  induftry,  in  order  to  procure  food  for  them- 
felves.  The  populoufnefs  of  their  country  contri- 
butes  alfo  to  make  them  induftrious,  Arragon  was 
once  the  moft  limited  monarchy  in  Europe,  Eng- 
land not  excepted  :  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  was 
the  caufe,  which  rendered  the  people  hardy  and 
courageous.  In  a  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws, 
the  ftates  declare,  that,  were  they  not  more  free 

than 

*  That  a  barren  country  is  a  great  fpur  to  induftry,  appears 
from  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  Nuremberg  in  Germany, 
and  Limoges  in  France.  The  fterility  of  Holland  required  all 
the  Induftry  of  its  inhabitants  for  procuring  the  neceiTaries  of 
life  ;  and  by  that  means  chiefly  they  became  remarkably  in- 
duftrious.  Camderf»«fcribes  the  faccefs  of  the  town  of  Ha- 
lifax in  the  cloth  manufaiEture,  to  its  barren  foil.  A  fe6l  of 
pampered  Engliftimen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  many  in  number, 
who  center  all  their  derotion  in  a  luxurious  board,  defpife 
Scotland  for  its  piain  fare ;  and  in  bitter  contumely,  char^^^^ 
rize  it  as  a  ppor  countnr. 
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thaii  other  nations,  the  barrennefs  of  thcir  coüntry 
would  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  Oppofed  to  Arra^ 
gon  ftands  Egypt,  the  fertility  of  which  renders 
the  inhabitants  foft  and  efTeminate»  and  confequent- 
ly  an  eafy  ptey  to  every  invader*.  The  fruitful- 
nefs  of  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru,  and  the  low 
price  of  every  neceffary,  occafioned  by  its  diftance 
from  the  fea,  have  plunged  the  inhabitants  into 
fupine  indolence,  and  exceffive  luxury.  The  peo- 
ple  of  the  town  of  Quito  in  particular,  have  aban- 
doned  themfelves  to  every  fort  of  debauchery :  the 
time  they  have  to  fpare  from  wine  and  women,  is 
employed  in  exceffive  gaming.  In  other  refpe<äs 
alfo  the  manners  of  a  people  are  influenced  by  the 
country  they  inhabit.  A.  great  part  of  Qalabria, 
formerly  populous  and  fertile,  is  at  prefent  covered 
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*  Fear  impreffcd  by  ftrange  and  unforefcen  accidents,  is  the 
möft  potent  caufe  of  fuperftition.  No  other  country  is  lefs 
liable  to  ftrange  and  unforefeen  accidents  than  Egypt ;  no 
thunder,  fcarce  any  rain,  perfedl  regularity  in  the  feafons,  and 
in  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  river.  So  little  notion  had  the 
Egyptians  of  variable  weather,  as  to  be  furprifcd  that  the  ri- 
vcrs  in  Greecc  did  not  overflow  like  the  Nile.  They  could 
not  comprehend  how  their  fields  were  watered ;  rain,  they 
faid,  was  very  irregulär ;  and  what  if  Jupiter  flioüld  taJce  a 
conceit  to  fend  them  no  rain  ?  What  then  mäde  the  ancient 
Egyptians  fo  fupcrftitious  ?  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the 
inadtion  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  inundation  of  the  river, 
cnervated  both  mind  and  body,  and  rendered  them  timid  and 
pufiUanimous.  Superftition  was  the  oflFspring  of  this  cha-' 
rader  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  of  ftrange  ai^d  unforefeen  accidents  in 
p^er  countrieSf 
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with  trees  and  fhrubs,  like  the  wilds  of  America  ; 
and  the  ferocity  of  its  inhabitants  correfponds  to 
the  rudenefs  of  the  fields.  The  fame  is  vifible  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily :  the  coun- 
try  and  its  inhabitants  are  equally  rugged. 


SKETCH  VI. 


PROORESS  OF  THE  FEMALS  SEX. 


THE  progrefs  of  the  female  fex,  a  capital  branch 
of  the  hiftory  of  man,  comprehends  great 
variety  of  matter,  curious  and  interefting.  But 
iketches  are  my  province,  not  complete  hiftories ; 
and  I  propofe  in  the  prefent  fketch  to  trace  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  women,  from  their  low  ftate  in 
favage  tribes,  to  their  elevated  ftate  in  civilized 
nations. 

With  regard  to  the  outlines,  whether  of  internal 
difpofition  or  of  external  figure,  men  and  women 
are  the  fame.  Nature,  however,  intending  them 
for  mates,  has  given  them  difpofitions  different  but 
concordant,  fo  as  to  produce  together  delicious  har- 
mony,  The  man,  more  robuft,  is  fitted  for  fevere 
labour  and  for  field-exercifes :  the  woman,  more 
delicate,  is  fitted  for  fedentary  occupations ;  and 
partigularly  for  nurfing  children.     That  difierence 

is 
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is  remarkable  in  the  mind,  no  lefs  than  in  the  body. 
A  boy  is  always  running  about ;  dejights  in  a  top 
or  a  bally  and  rides  upon  a  ftick  as  a  horfe.     A  girl 
has  lefs  inclination  to  move  :  her  firft  amufement 
is  a  baby ;  which  (he  delights  to  drefs  and  undrefs. 
I  have  feen  oftener  than  once  a  female  child  under 
fix  getting  an  Infant  in  its  arms,  carcffing  it,  Ang- 
ing, and  Walking  about  ftaggering  under  the  weight. 
A  boy  never  thinks  of  fuch  a  paftime.     The  man, 
bold  and  vigorous,  is  qualified  for  being  a  protec- 
tor  :  the  woman,  delicate  and  timid,  requires  pro- 
tedlion  *.     The  man,  as  a  protedlor,  is  direfted  by 
nature  to  govern :  the  woman,  confcious  of  infe- 
riority,  is  difpofed  to  obey.      Their  intelledtual 
powers  correfpond  to  the  deftination  of  nature: 
men  have  penetration  and  folid  judgment  to  fit 
them  for  governing :    women  have  fufficient  un- 
derftanding  to  make  a  decent  figure  under  good 
government ;   a  greater  proportion  would  excite 
dangerous  rivalftiip,     Women  have  more  imagina- 
tion  and  more  fenfibility  than  men  ;  and  yet  none 
of  them  have  made  an  eminent  figure  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts.     We  hear  of  no  fculptor  nor  ftatuary 
among  them  ;  and  none  of  them  have  rifen  above 
a  mediocrity  in  poetry  or  painting.     Nature  has 
avoided  rivallhip  between  the  fexes,  by  giving  them 
difFerent  talents.     Add  another  capital  diflference 

of 

*  From  which  it  appears  to  proceed,  that  women  naturally 
are  more  careful  of  their  reputatiou  than  men,  and  mote  hurt 
\>j  obloquy. 
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of  difpofition  :  the  gentle  and  infinuaCing  mannerl 
of  the  female  fex,  tend  to  fofteri  thc  roughnef^  ot 
the  other  fex  ;  and  whcrever  women  are  indulged 
with  any  freedom,  they  polifti  fooner  thatt  men  ** 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  particulars  thät  diftin- 
guifh  the  fcxes,  With  refpe<ä  to  matrimony,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  male,  as  fuperior  and  protec- 
tor,  to  make  a  choice  ;  the  female  preferred  has  no 
privilege  but  barely  to  cönfent  or  to  refufe.  Na- 
ture  fits  them  for  thefe  different  parts :  the  male' 
is  boldy  the  female  bafliful.  Hence  atmong  all  im- 
tions  it  is  the  praftice  for  men  to  court,  and  fear 
women  to  be  courted  :  which  holds  alfo  among 
many  other  animals,  probably  among  all  that  pahr. 

Another  diftinftion  is  equally  vifible :  The  maf- 
ter  of  a  family  is  immediately  conneöed  with  his 
country  ;  his  wife,  his  children,  his  fervants,  are 
immediately  connefted  with  him,  and  with  their 
eountry  through  him  only.     Women  accördingly 

have 

*  The  chief  quality  of  women,  fays  Roufleau,  is  fweetnefs 
of  temper.  Made  by  nature  for  fubmiflion  in  the  married 
ftate,  they  ought  to  leam  to  fuflFer  wrong,  eren  without  com- 
plaining.  Soumefs  and  ftubbomefs  ferve  but  to  increafe  the 
Aufband'^  unkindnefs  and  their  own  diftreiTes.  It  was  notto 
indulge  bad  humour,  that  Heaven  beftowed  on  them  manners 
inünuating  and  perfuafive  :  they  were  not  made  weak  in  Order 
to  be  imperious :  a  fweet  voice  fuits  ill  with  fcolding  ;  deli- 
cate  features  ought  not  to  be  disfigured  with  paiCon.  They 
frequently  may  have  reafon  for  conaplaints :  but  never,  to  ut- 
^er  them  publicly. 
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have  lefs  patriotifm  than  men  ;  and  lefs  bitternefs 
againit  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

The  peculiar  modefty  pf  the  female  fex,  is  alfo  a 
diftinguifhing  circumftance.  "^aturehath  provided 
them  with  it  as  a  defence  againft  the  artful  folici- 

« 

tations  of  the  other  fex  before  marriage,  and  alfo 
as  a  fupport  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

A  fundamental  article  in  the  prefent  fketch  is 
matrimony  ;  and  it  has  been  much  controverted, 
whether  it  be  an  appointment  of  nature,  or  only 
of  piunicipal  law.  Many  writers  have  exercifed 
t|ieir  talents  in  that  controverfy,  but  without  giv- 
ing  fatisfaftion  to  a  judicious  inquirer.  If  I  n^^f- 
take  not,  it  may  be  determined  upon  folid  princi- 
ples ;  and  as  it  is  of  importance  in  the  hiftory  of 
man,  the  reader,  I  am  hopeful,  will  not  be  difgufted 
at  ihe  length  of  the  argument. 

Many  writers  hold  that  women  were  originally 
common  ;  that  animal  love  was  gratified  as  among 
horfes  and  horned  cattle ;  and  that  matrimony  was 
not  known,  tili  nations  grew  in  fonie  degree  to  be 
orderly  and  refincd.  I  felefl:  Cicero  as  an  author 
of  authority  :  "  Nam  fuit  quoddani  tempus,  cum 
in  agris  homines  paflim,  befliarum  more,  vaga- 
bantur,  et  fibi  vidlu  ferino  vitam  propagabant : 
nee  ratione  animi  quicquam  fed  pleraque  viribus 
"  corporis  adminiftrabant.  Nondum  divinae  re- 
*'  ligionis  non  humani  ofEcii  ratio  colebatur.  Nemo 
"  legitimas  viderat  nuptias,  non  certos  quifquam 

"  infpexerat 


ii 
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"  infpexerat  liberos*." — Püny,  in  fupport  ofthat 
doftrine,  informs  us,  that  among  the  Garamantes, 
an  African  nation,  male  and  female  lived  promifcu- 
oufly  together,  without  any  notion  of  matrimony. 
Araong  the  Aufes,  a  people  of  Libya,  as  Herodotus 
fays,  matrimony  was  not  known»  and  men  coha- 
bited  with  women  indifFerently,  like  other  animals. 
A  boy  educated  by  his  mother  was  at  a  certain 
age  admitted  to  an  affembly  of  men,  and  the  man 
he  clung  to  was  reputed  his  father.     Jüdin  and 
other  authors  report,  that  before  Cecrops,  who 
reigned  in  Attica  about  1600  years  before  Chrift, 
marriage  was  not  known  in  Greece ;  and  that  the 
bürden  of  children  lay  upon  the  mother. 

Before  entering  diredlly  into  the  matter,  it  is 
proper  to  remove,  if  poffible,  the  bias  of  thefe  great 
names.  The  pradtice  of  the  Garamantes  and  of  the 
Aufes  18  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Herodotus  as 
fingular ;  and,  were  it  even  well  vouched,  it  would 
avail  very  little  againft  the  praftice  of  all  other 
nations.  Little  weight  can  be  laid  upon  Pliny's 
evidence  in  particular,  confidering  what  he  reports, 
in  the  fame  chapter,  of  the  Blemmyans,  that  they 

had 

« *<  For  there  was  a  time,  when  men,  like  the  brates,  roaxn« 
**  cd  abroad  over  the  eardi,  and  fed  like  wild  beafts  upon 
**  other  animals.  Then  reafon  bore  no  fway,  but  all  was 
**  ruled  by  fuperlor  ftrength.  The  ties  of  religion,  and  the 
"  obligations  of  morality,  were  then  unfelt.  Lawfnl  mar- 
**  riage  was  unknown,  and  no  father  was  certain  of  his  off* 
**  fpring.*' — De  Inventione,  lib.  i« 
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had  no  head,  and  that  the  mouth  and  eyes  were  in 
the  breaft.  Pliny  at  the  fame  time,  as  well  as 
Herodotus,  being  very  deficient  in  natural  know- 
ledge,  were  grofsly  credulous  ;  and  cannot  be 
relied  on  with  refpeft  to  any  thing  dränge  or  ün- 
common.  As  to  what  is  reported  of  ancient  Greece, 
Cecrops  poffibly  prohibited  polygamy,  or  introdu- 
ced  fomc  other  matrimonial  regulation,  which  by 
writers  might  be  miftaken  for  a  law  appointing 
matrimony.  However  that  be,  one  part  of  the 
report  is  undoubtedly  erroneous ;  for  it  will  be 
made  evident  afterward,  that,  in  the  hunter-ftate, 
or  even  in  that  of  fhepherds,  it  is  impradicable  for 
any  woman,  by  her  own  induftry  alone,  to  rear  a 
numerous  iflue.  If  this  be  at  all  poflible,  it  can 
only  be  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  people  live  on 
fruits  and  roots,  which  are  produced  in  plenty 
with  very  little  labour.  Upon  that  account,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  is  lefs  blameable'for  liftening  to  a  re- 
port, that  the  inhabitants  of  Taprobana,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  never  marry,  but  that 
women  are  ufed  promifcuoufly.  At  the  fame  time, 
as  there  is  no  fuch  cuftom  at  prefent  in  the  Eafl: 
Indies,  there  is  no  good  ground  to  believe,  that  it 
cver  was  cuftomary  ;  and  the  Eafl  Indies  were  fo 
little  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  their  au- 
thors  cannot  be  much  relied  on,  in  the  accounts 
they  give  of  that  diftant  region.  The  authority  of 
Cicero,  however  refpeöable  in  other  matters,  will 
not  be  much  regarded  upon  the  prefent  queftion, 

when 
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when  the  paflage  above  quoted  is  difleded.  How 
crude  muft  bis  notions  be  of  the  primitive  ftate  of 
man,  when  he  denics  to  favagcs  any  fenfe  of  reli- 
gion  or  of  moral  duty  !  Ought  we  to  rely  more 
on  him,  when  he  denies  that  they  have  any  notion 
of  matrimony  ?  Caefar's  accoimt  of  the  ancient 
Britons  approaches  the  neareft  to  a  loofe  commerce 
with  women,  though  in  the  main  it  is  good  evi- 
dence  againft  Cicero.  It  was  common,  he  fays, 
for  a  number  of  brothers,  or  other  near  relations, 
to  ufe  their  wives  promifcuoufly.  The  offspring 
bowever  were  not  common  ;  for  each  man  main- 
tained  the  children  that  were  produced  by  bis  own 
wife.  Herodotus  reports  the  fame  of  the  Mafia- 
getae. 

Laying  thus  afide  the  great  names  of  Cicero,  He- 
rodotus, and  Pliny,  the  field  lies  open  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  inveiligation.  And  as  the  means  provi- 
ded  by  nature  for  continuing  the  race  of  other  a- 
nimals,  may  probably  throw  light  upon  the  eco- 
nomy  of  nature  with  refpedl  to  man  ;  I  begin  with 
that  ärticle,  which  has  not  engaged  the  attention 
of  naturalifts  fo  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done. 
With  refpeft  to  animals  whofe  nourÜhment  is  grafs, 
pairing  would  be  of  no  ufe  :  the  female  feeds  her- 
felf  and  her  young  at  the  fame  inftant ;  and  no- 
thing is  left  for  the  male  to  do.  On  the  other 
band,  all  brüte  animals  whofe  young  require  the 
nurfing  care  of  both  parents,  are  direded  by  na- 
ture to  pair  y  nor  is  that  connedion  düTolved  tili 

the 
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tili  the  young  can  provide  for  themfelves.  Pairing  is 
indifpenfable  to  wild  birds  that  build  on  trees ;  be- 
caufe  the  male  muft  provide  food  for  bis  mate  wbile 
flie  is  hatching  the  eggs.  And  as  they  have  coixi- 
monly  a  numerous  ifliie,  it  requircs  the  labour  of 
both  to  pick  up  food  for  themfelves  and  for  their 
young,  Upon  that  account  it  is  fo  ordered,  that 
the  young  are  fufficiently  vigorous  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  before  a  new  brood  is  produced. 

What  I  have  now  opened  fuggefts  the  foUowing 
queftioni  Whether,  according  to  the  economy  a- 
bove  difplayed,  are  we  to  prefume,  or  not,  that 
man  is  diredled  by  nature  to  matrimony  ?  If  ana- 
logy  can  be  relied  on,  the  affirmative  muft  be  held, 
as  there  is  no  other  creature  in  the  known  world 
to  which  pairing  is  fo  neceffary.  Man  is  an  ani- 
mal  of  long  life,  and  is  proportionally  flow  in  grow- 
ing  to  maturity  :  he  is  a  helplefs  being  before  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen ;  and  there  may  be  in  a 
family  ten  or  twelve  children  of  dilferent  births, 
before  the  eldeft  can  ftiift  for  itfelf.  Now,  in  the 
original  ftate  of  liunting  and  fiihing,  which  are  la- 
borious  occupations,  and  not  always  fuccefsful,  a 
woman,  fuckling  her  Infant,  is  not  able  to  provide 
food  even  for  herfelf,  far  lefs  for  ten  or  twelve  vo- 

racious  children.     Matrimony,   therefore,  or  pair- 

•  

ing,  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  human  race,  that  it  muft 
be  natural  and  inftinftive.  When  fuch  ample 
xneans  are  provided  for  continuing  every  other  a- 
nimal  race,  is  it  fuppofable  that  the  chief  race  is 
Vol.  I.  C  c  neglcdled  ? 
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• 

negle&ed  ?    Providentia!  care  defcends  even  to  ve- 
getable  life  ;  every  plant  bears  a  profufion  of  feed  ; 
and  in  order  to  cover  the  earth  with  vegetables, 
fome  feeds  have  wings,  fome  arc  fcattered  by  means 
of  a  fpring,  and  fome  are  fo  light  as  to  be  carried 
about  by  the  wind.     Brüte  animals  which  do  not 
pair,  have  grafs  and  other  food  in  plenty,  enabling 
the  female  to  feed  her  young  without  needing  any 
afliftance  from  the  male.     But  where  the  young 
require  the  nurfing  care  of  both  parents,  pairing  is 
a  law  of  nature.     When  other  races  are  fo  amply 
provided  for,  can  it  be  ferioufly  thought,  that  Pro- 
vidence  is  lefs  attentive  to  the  human  race?  If 
men  and  women  were  not  impelled  by  nature  to 
matrimony,  they  would  be  lefs  fitted  for  continu- 
ing  the  fpecies,  than  even  the  humbleft  plant.  Have 
we  not  then  reafon  fairly  to  conclude,  that  matri- 
mony in  the  human  race  is  an  appointment  of  na- 
ture ?    Can  that  conclufion  be  refifled  by  any  one 
who  believes  in  Providence,  and  in  final  caufes  *. 

To  confirm  this  dodrine,  let  the  confequences 
of  a  loofe  commerce  between  the  fexes  be  exami- 
ned.  The  carnal  appetite,  when  confined  to  onc 
objeft,  feldom  tranfgrefles  the  bounds  of  tempe- 

rance« 

♦  It  appears  a  wlfe  appointment  of  Providence,  that  women 
give  over  child-bearing  at  tifty,  while  they  are  ftill  in  vigour 
of  mitid  and  body  to  take  care  of  their  o£Fisprmg.  Did  the 
power  of  procreatlon  continue  in  women  to  old  age  as  in  meiif 
children  would  often  be  left  in  the  wide  world»  without  a  mox^ 
tal  to  look  after  them* 
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rance.  But  were  it  encouraged  to  roam,  like  a 
bee  fucking  honey  from  every  flower,  every  new^ 
objedl  would  inflame  the  Imagination  ;  and  fatiety 
.  with  refpefl:  to  one,  would  give  new  vigour  with 
refpeft  to  others  :  a  generic  habit  would  be  form- 
ed  of  intemperance  in  fruition  *  ;  and  animal  love 
would  become  the  ruling  paflion,  Men,  like  the 
hart  in  rutting-time,  would  all  the  year  round  fly 
with  impetuofity  from  objeft  to  objeä:,  giving  no 
quarter  even  to  women  fuckling  their  infants  :  and 
Women,  abandoning  themfelves  to  the  fame  appe- 
tite,  would  become  altogether  regardlefs  of  their 
ofFspring.  In  that  ftate,  the  continuance  of  the 
human  race  would  be  a  miracle.  In  the  favage 
ftate,  as  mcntioned  above,  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  woman  to  provide  food  for  a  family  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  now  it  appears,  that  intemperance  in 
animal  love  would  render  a  woman  carelefs  of  her 
family,  however  eafy  it  might  be  to  provide  for 
it  f. 

CC2  I 

*  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  14. 

f  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  blame  Providence  for  bring- 
ing  to  perfeftion  in  early  youth  the  camal  appetite.  long  befor^ 
people  have  acquired  any  prudence  or  felf-command.  It 
rages  the  mofl  when  young  men  fhöuld  be  employed  in  ac- 
quiring  knowledge,  and  in  fitting  öiemfelves  for  living  com- 
fortably  in  the  world.  I  have  fet  this  thought  in  various 
lights ;  but  I  now  perceive  that  the  cenfure  is  without  foun- 
dation.  The  early  ripenefs  of  this  appetite,  proves  it  to  be  the 

Intention 
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I  fay  more.  The  promifcuous  ufe  of  women 
would  unqualify  them  in  a  great  meafure  to  pro- 
create.  The  camal  appetite  in  man  refembles  bis 
appetite  for  food  :  each  of  them  demands  gratifi- 
catioHy  after  fliort  intervals.  Where  the  carnal 
appetite  is  feit  but  a  fhort  fpace  annually,  as  among 
animals  who  feed  on  grafs,  the  promifcuous  ufe  of 
females  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature :  but 
fuch  a  law  in  man,  where  the  carnal  appetite  is  al* 
ways  awake,  would  be  an  efFeftual  bar  to  procrea- 
tion ;  it  being  an  undoubted  truth,  that  women 
who  indulge  that  appetite  to  excefs,  feldom  havc 
children  ;  and  if  all  women  were  common,  all 
women  would  in  effeft  be  common  proftitutes. 

If  undifguifed  nature  fliow  itfelf  any  where,  it 
is  in  children.     So  truly  is  matrimony  an  appoint^ 
ment  of  nature,  as  to  be  und^rilood  even  by  chil- 
dren. 

Intention  of  Providence  that  people  fhould  early  fettle  in  ma. 
trimony.  In  that  ftate  the  appetite  is  abundantly  moderate, 
and  gives  no  obflruötion  to  education.  It  never  becomqs  un- 
ruly,  tili  a  man,  forgetting  the  matrimonial  tie,  wanders  from 
objed  to  objed.  Pride  and  luzury  are  what  diftate  late  mar- 
riages :  induftry  never  fails  to  a£Ford  the  means  of  living  com- 
fortably,  provided  men  confine  themfelves  to  the  dem^ds  of 
nature.  A  young  man,  at  the  fame  time,  who  has  the  care  of 
a  family  upon  him,  is  impelled  to  be  z€tiye  in  Order  to  provide 
food  for  them.  And  fuppofing  him  to  have  a  fufficiency  with- 
out  labour,  attention  to  hts  wife  and  children  produces  a  habit 
of  doiug  good,  which  is  regularly  eztended  to  all  around« 
And  married  men  become  thus  good  citiaens ;  and  fome  of 
them  eminent  patriots. 
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drcn.  They  often  hear,  it  is  true,  people  talking 
of  matrimony  ;  but  they  alfo  hear  of  logical,  me- 
taphyfical,  and  commercial  matters,  without  un- 
derftanding  a  fyllable.  Whence  then  thcir  notion 
of  itiarriage  but  from  nature  ?  Marriage  is  a  Com- 
pound idea,  which  no  inftrudlion  could  britig  with- 
in  the  comprehenfion  of  a  child,  did  not  nature  co- 
operate. 

That  the  arguments  urged  above  againft  a  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  womcn,  do  not  neceffarily  con- 
clude  againft  polygamy,  or  the  union  of  one  man 
with  a  plurality  of  women,  will  not  efcape  an  at- 
tentive  readcr.  St  Aüguftin  and  other  fathers  ad- 
mit,  that  polygamy  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  nature ;  and  the  learned  Grotius  profefles  the 
fame  opinion  *.  But  great  nam^s  terrify  me  not ; 
and  I  venture  to  maintain,  that  pairing,  in  the 
ftriöeft  fenfe,  is  a  law  of  nature  among  men  as 
among  wild  birds ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  grofs 
infringement  of  that  law.     My  reafons  follow. 

I  urge,  in  the  firft  place,  the  equal  number  of 
males  and  females,  as  a  clear  indication  that  Pro- 
vidcnce  intends  every  man  to  be  confined  to  one 
wife,  and  every  woman  to  one  hufl^and.  That 
equality,  which  has  fubfifted  in  all  countries  and 
at  all  times,  is  a  lignal  inftance  of  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence ;  for  the  chances  againft  it  are  infinite. 
All  men  are  by  nature  equal  in  rank ;  no  man  is 
privileged  above  another  to  have  a  wife;   and 

C  c  3  therefore 


^  De  jure  belU  ac  pacis;  Hb.  2.  cap.  5.  §  9. 
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thereforc  polygamy  is  contradidlorv  to  the  plan  of 
Providencc.  Were  ten  women  bom  for  onc  maiiy 
as  is  erroneoully  reported  to  be  the  cafe  in  Ban- 
tam,  polygamy  might  be  the  intention  of  Pro  vi- 
dence ;  but  from  the  equality  of  males  and  fe- 
males,  it  is  clearly  the  voice  of  nature,  as  well  as 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  "  That  a  man  Ihall  leave 
''  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife ; 
**  and  they  Ihall  be  one  flefli." 

Coniider,  in  the  next  place,  that  however  plau- 
fible  polygamy  may  appear  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
thingSy  where  inequality  of  rank  and  of  fortune 
have  produced  luxury  and  fenfuality ;  yet  that 
the  laws  of  nature  were  not  contrived  by  our  Ma* 
ker  for  a  forced  ftate,  where  numberlefs  indivi- 
duals  are  degraded  below  their  natural  rank,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  who  are  elevated  above  it. 
To  form  a  juft  notion  of  polygamy,  we  muft  look 
back  to  the  original  ftate  of  man,  where  all  are 
equal.  In  that  ftate,  every  man  cannot  have  twa 
wives ;  and  confequently  no  man  is  entitled  to 
more  than  one,  tili  every  other  be  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  him.  At  the  fame  time^  the  union 
of  one  man  with  one  woman  is  much  better  cal- 
culated  for  continuing  the  race,  than  the  imion  of 
one  man  with  many  women.  Think  of  a  favage 
who  may  have  fifty  or  fixty  children  by  different 
wives,  all  depending  for  food  upon  his  induftry : 
Chance  muft  turn  out  much  in  his  favour,  if  the 
half  of  them  perilh  npt  by  hunger.    How  much  ^ 

feett?f 
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better  Chance  for  life  hare  infants  who  are  diftri«* 
buted  more  equally  in  difTerent  families  ? 

Polygamy  has  an  efFedl  Hill  more  perniciouSj 
with  refpecl  to  children  even  of  the  moft  opulent 
families.  Unlefs  affedtion  be  reciprocal  and  equal^ 
there  can  be  no  proper  fociety  in  the  matrimonial 
ftate,  no  cordiality,  nor  due  care  of  ofFspring.  But 
fuch  afFedion  is  inconfiftent  with  polygamy :  a 
woman  in  that  ftate,  far  from  being  a  companion 
to  her  hufbandy  is  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  fer- 
vant,  a  mere  inftrument  of  pleafure  and  propaga- 
tion.  Among  many  wives  there  will  always  be  a 
favourite:  the  reft  turn  peevifh;  and  if  they  re- 
fent  not  the  injury  againft  their  hufband,  and 
againft  their  children  as  belonging  to  him,  they 
will  at  leaft  be  diftieartened,  and  turn  negligent  of 
them.  At  the  fame  time,  fondnefs  for  the  favour 
rite  wife  and  her  children,  makes  the  hufband  in- 
different about  the  reft ;  and  woful  is  the  condi- 
tion  of  children  who  are  negledled  by  both  pa- 
rents*.  To  produce  fuch  an  effed,  is  certainly 
not  thg  purpofe  of  nature. 

It  merits  peculiar  attention,  that  Providence  has 
provided  for  an  agreeable  union,  among  all  crea- 
tures  who  are  taught  by  nature  to  pair.  Animal 
love  among  creatures  who  pair  not,  is  confined 
within  a  narrow  fpace  of  time  :  while  the  dam  is 
occupied  about  her  young,  animal  love  lies  dor- 

C  c  4  mant, 

*  L'Efprit  des  Loix^  liv.  16.  chap.  6. 
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tnant,  that  Ihe  may  not  be  abftrafted  from  her 
duty.  In  pairing  animals,  on  the  contrary,  ani- 
mal  love  is  always  awake :  frequent  enjoyment 
endears  a  pair  to  each  other,  and  makes  conftancy 
a  pleafure.  Such  is  the  cafe  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  fuch  is  the  cafe  of  wild  birds  *.  Among  the 
wild  birds  that  build  on  trees,  the  male,  after  feed- 
ing his  mate  in  the  neft,  plants  himfelf  upon  the 
next  fpray,  and  checrs  her  with  a  fong  f.  There 
is  ftill  greater  enjoyment  providcdfor' the  human 
räce  in  the  matrimonial  ftate,  and  ftronger  incite- 
ments  to  conftancy.  Sweet  is  the  fociety  of  a  pair 
fitted  for  each  other,  in  whom  are  collefted  the  af- 
feftions  of  huft)and,  wife,  lovcr,  friend,  the  ten- 
dereft  afFeäiions  of  human  nature.  Public  govem- 
tnent  is  in  perfeftion,  when  the  fovereign  com- 
mands  with  humanity,  and  the  fubjefts  are  cordial 
in  their  obedience.  Private  government  in  conju- 
gal  fociety  arrives  at  ftill  greater  perfeftion,  wherc 
hufl^and  and  wife  govem  and  are  govemed  reci- 
procally,  with  entire  fatisfaftion  to  both.  The 
man  bears  rule  over  his  wife's  perfon  and  conduÖ: ; 
fhe  bears  rule  over  his  inclinations :  he  governs  by 
law :  fhe  by  perfuafion.     Nor  can  her  authority 

ever 

*  BufFnn,  lib.  5.  p.  359.  oÖayo  edition. 

f  A  male  canary  bird,  (ingmg  tu  h's  mate  on  her  neft  in  a 
brceding-cage,  feil  down  dead.  The  leirale  alarmed  Icft  hejr 
nefl  ar.d  pecked  at  h'.m  :  finJing  him  unmovable,  fhe  refufei 
pouriüimcnt,  and  died  at  bis  fide. 
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cver  fail,  where  it  is  fupported  by  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  and  zeal  to  make  him  happy  ^. 

The 

*  •'  L'eropire  de  la  femme  eft  un  empire  de  douceur,  d'ad- 
drefTe,  et  de  complalfance  ;  fes  ordres  fönt  des  careffes^  fes  mc- 
fiaces  fönt  des  pleurs.     £Ue  doit  regner  dans  la  maifon  comme 
un  miniftri^  dani  Petat,  en  fe  faifaot  Commander  ce  qu'elle  veut 
fair6.     £n  ce  fens  il  eil  conflänt  que  les  meilleurs  menages 
fönt  ceux  oü  la  femme  a  le  plus  d'autorit^.      Mais  quand  eile 
meconnoit  la  voix  du  chef,  qu'elle  veut  ufurper  fes  droits  et 
Commander  eile  m^me  :  il  ne  refulte  jamais  de  cc  defordre,  que 
inifere,  fcandale,  et  difhonneur ;"  Ronjeau^  Emtle,  iiv.  5./.  96. 
—  [/«  Eng/j/h  thus  :  **  The  empine  of  the  woman  is  an  empire 
^'  of  foftnefs,  of  addrefs,  of  complacency ;  her  commands  are 
'^  careiTeSy  her  menaces  are  tears.     She  ought  tp  reign  in  the 
•*  family  Hkc  a  minifter  in  the  ftate,  by  making  that  which  is 
•*  her  inclination  be  enjoined  to  her  as  her  duty.      Thus  it  is 
«<  evident,  that  the  beft  domeftic  oecoi^omy  is  that  where  the 
**  wife  has  moft  authority.      But  when  fhe  is  infenfible  to  the 
••  voice  of  her  chief,  when  fhe  tries  to  ufurp  his  prerogative, 
^<  and  to  command  alone,  what  can  refult  from  fuch  diforder, 
**  but  mifery,  fcandal,  and  diftonour  ?"  j — The  Emprefs  Livia 
being  queftioned  by  a  married  lady,  how  fixe  had  obtained 
fuch  afcendent  over  her  hufband  Auguftus,  anfwered,   **  By 
••  being  obedient  to  his  commands,  by  not  wifhing  to  know  his 
**  fecreis,  and  by  hiding  my  knowledge  of  his  amours."     The 
late  Queen  of  Spain  was  a  woman  of  fmgular  prudence,  and 
of  folid  judgment.     A  charadter  of  her,  publifhed  after  her 
death,  contains  the  foUowing  paffage  :  *'  She  had  a  grcat  af- 
"  cpndency  over  the  King,  founded  on  bis  perfuafion  of  her 
f*  fuperior  fenfe,  which  fhe  fhowed  in  a  perfeft  fubmiffion  to 
"  his  commands  ;  the  more  eafily  obeyed,  as  they  were  com« 
*'  monly,  though  to  him  imperceptibly,  diÄated  by  herfelf. 
^'  She  cured  him  of  many  foibles,  and,  in  a  word^  "v^ras  his 
*f  Minerva,  under  the  appearance  of  Mentor.'* 
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The  God  of  nature  has  enforced  conjugal  fo- 
ciety,  not  only  by  making  it  agreeable,  but  by  the 
principle  of  chaftity  inherent  in  our  nature.  To 
animals  that  have  no  inflinA  for  pairing,  chaftity 
is  utterly  unknown ;  and  to  them  it  would  be  ufe- 
lefs.  The  mare,  the  cow,  the  cwe,  the  flie-goat, 
receive  the  mak  without  ceremony,  and  admit  the 
firft  that  comes  in  the  way  without  diftindtion. 
Neither  have  tarne  fowl  any  notion  of  chaftity: 
thcy  pair  not  j  and  the  female  gets  no  food  from 
the  male,  even  during  incubation.  But  chaftity 
and  mutual  fidelity  are  effential  to  all  pairing  ani- 
mals ;  for  wandering  inclinations  would  rcnder 
them  negligent  in  nurfing  their  young.  Wild 
birds  pair ;  and  they  are  by  inftindt  faithful  to  each 
other,  while  their  young  require  nurture.  Chafti- 
ty is  eflential  to  the  human  race ;  enforced  by  the 
principle  of  chaftity,  a  brauch  of  the  moral  fenfe. 
Chaftity  is  eflential  even  to  the  continuation  of  the 
human  race.  As  the  carnal  appetite  is  always 
alive,  the  fexes  would  wallow  in  pleafure,  and  be 
foon  rendered  unfit  for  procreation,  were  it  not  for 
the  reftraint  of  chaftity. 

Nor  is  chaftity  confined  to  the  matrimonial  ftate* 
Matrimony  is  inftituted  by  nature  for  continuing 
the  fpecies ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  abftain 
from  animal  enjoyment,  except  in  that  ftate.  The 
ceremonies  of  marriage  and  the  caufes  of  fepara- 
'tion  and  divorce,  are  fubjedted  to  municipal  law : 
tut,  if  a  man  beget  ehildren,  it  is  his  duty  to  unitc 

with 
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with  thc  mother  in  taking  care  of  them  ;  and  fuch 
Union  is  matrimony  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tura. Hence  it  is,  that  the  firft  ads  of  inconti- 
nence,  where  enjoyment  only  is  in  view,  are  al- 
ways  attended  with  fhame,  and  with  a  degree  of 
remorfe  *.  At  the  fame  time,  as  chaftity  in  per- 
fons  who  are  fingle  is  only  a  felf-duty,  it  is  not  fo 
ftrongly  enforccd  by  the  moral  fenfe  as  chaftity  is 
in  married  perfons,  who  owe  fidelity  to  cach  other. 
Deviations  accordingly  from  the  former  make  a 
lefs  figurc  than  from  the  latter:  we  fcarce  ever 
hear  of  adultery  among  fa vages ;  though  among 
them  incontinence  before  marriage  is  not  uncom- 
mon.  In  Wales,  even  at  prefent,  and  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  it  is  fcarce  a  difgrace  for  a  young 
wom^n  to  have  a  baftard.  In  the  country  laft 
mentipped,  the  firft  inftance  known  of  a  baftard- 
child  being  deftroyed  by  its  mother  through  fhame, 
is  a  late  one.  Thc  virtpe  of  ghaftity  appears  to 
be  there  gaining  ground ;  as  the  only  temptation 
a  woman  can  have  to  deftroy  her  child,  is  to  con- 
ceal  her  frailty.  The  principle  of  chaftity,  like 
that  of  propri^ty  ox  of  decency,  is  faint  among  fa- 
yages ;  and  has  little  of  that  influence  which  pre- 
Tails  among  poliftied  nations  before  they  are  cor- 

rupted 

**  ♦  Quand  enfin  cette  almable  jeuneffe  vient  ä  fe  maricr,  les 
deux  tpoux  fe  donnant  nqutuellement  les  premices  de  leur  per- 
fonne,  en  fönt  plus  chers  l'un  ä  Pautre  ;  des  multitudes  d'en- 
fans  fains  et  robuftes  deyiennent  le  gage  d'une  union  que 
f  jep  n'altcre  j"  Kojjfeau^  EmiU^ 
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ruptcd  by  luxury.  We  Ihall  havc  occafion  to  fee 
afterward,  that  even  the  great  duty  of  juftice  is 
faint  among  barbarians ;  and  that  it  yields  readily 
to  every  irregulär  impulfe,  before  the  moral  fenfe 
has  arrived  to  maturity. 

Chaftity  is  a  rcftraint  upon  nature ;  and,  there- 
fore,  if  ftiame  be  removed  by  making  it  lawful  to 
obey  the  appetite,  nature  will  prevail.  In  the  year 
1707,  a  contagious  diftemper  having  carried  oflf  ä 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  tKe 
King  of  Denmärk  feil  on  a  device  to  re-people  the 
country,  which  fucceeded  to  a  wifli.  A  law  was 
made,  authorifing  young  women  in  that  ifland  to 
have  baftards,  even  to  the  number  of  fix,  without 
wounding  their  reputation*.  The  young  women 
were  fo  xealous  to  repeople  their  country,  that  af- 
ter  a  few  years  it  was  found  proper  to  abrogate  the 
law. 

Modefty  is  by  nature  intended  to  guard  chaftity, 
as  chaftity  is  to  guard  matrimony.  And  modefty, 
like  chaftity,  is  one  of  thofe  delicate  principles  tbat 
make  no  great  figure  among  favages.  In  the  land 
of  Jeflb,  young  women  fometimes  go  naked  in  fum- 

mer 

*  Don  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  Peru,  mentions  a 
very  fingular  tafle  prevalent  in  that  country,  that  a  man  never 
takes  a  virgin  to  wife  ;  and  thinks  himfelf  difhonoured  if  his 
wife  have  not,  before  marriage,  cnjoyed  many  lovers.  If  we 
can  truft  Paulus  Venetus,  a  young  woman  of  Thibet,  in  Afia, 
is  not  reckoned  fit  to  be  xnarried  tili  (he  be  deflowered. 
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iner :    if  however  they  meet  a  ftranger,  they  hang 

the  head,  and  turn  atvay  through  fliame,     Nature 

hcre  is  their  only  inftrudor  *.     Some  favage  tribe» 

have  fo  little  notion  of  modefty,  as  to  go  naked, 

without  even  covering  their  privy  parts.     Reg- 

nard  reports,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  that  in 

Lapland,  man,  woman,  and  child,  take  the  hot 

bath  promifcnoufly,  and  are  not  afhamed  to  be 

feen  in  that  condition,  even  by  a  ftranger.     As  this 

iappeared  fingular,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  men- 

tion  it  to  Dr  Solander,  who  had  made  more  than 

one  vifit  to  that  country.    Hc  faid,  that  Regnard' s 

report  might  be  true  ;  but  without  any  imputation 

on  the  niodefty  of  the  Laplanders,  for  that  their 

place  of  bathing  is  always  fo  dark  that  nothing 

can  be  feen.    He  added,  that  the  females  in  Lap- 

land,  both  married  aad  unmarried,  are  extremely 

chatte.     The  inhabitants  of  Otaheitö,  if  Bougain- 

ville  can  be  trufted,  feem  to  have  as  little  notioiH 

of  modefty  as  of  chafiity.     But  many  of  that  au*- 

thor's  fads  ftand  contradifted  by  later  voyagers. 

The  women  of  New  Zcaland  are  both  chafte  and 

modeft.     Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyage  round  the 

World,  ftumbled  upon  fome  of  them  naked,  diving 

for  lobfters  j  and  they  were  in  great  confufion  for 

being  feen  in  that  condition  by  ftrangeis. 

But 

*  Doth  not  modefty  prevail  anüong  maÄy  animals  ?  Ele- 
phants  are  never  feen  in  copulationi  nor  cats,  nor  beafts  of 
prey. 
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But  now,  if  pairing  in  the  ftrideft  fcnfe  be  a 
law  of  nature  among  men,  as  among  fome  other 
animals,  how  is  polygamy  to  be  accounted  for, 
which  formerly  was  univerfal,  and  to  this  day  ob- 
tains  among  many  nations  ?  Polygamy,  I  anfwer, 
is  derived  from  two  fources ;  firft,  from  favage 
mannerSy  once  univerfal ;  and  next,  from  volup- 
tuoufnefs  in  warm  climates,  which  inftigates  men 
of  wealth  to  tranfgrefs  every  rulc  of  temperance. 
Thefe  two  fources  I  propofc  to  handle  with  care, 
becaufe  they  make  a  large  branch  in  the  hiftory  ot 
the  female  fex. 

With  refpedl  to  the  firft,  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
a  capital  article  in  the  female  charader,  difplays 
itfelf  extemally  by  mild  looks  and  gentle  manners. 
But  fuch  graces  are  fcarce  difcemible  in  a  female 
favage;  and  even  in  the  moft  polifhed  women^ 
would  not  be  perceived  by  a  male  favage.  Among 
favages,  ftrength  and  boldnefs  are  the  only  valued 
qualities :  in  thefe  females  are  miferably  deficient : 
and  for  that  reafon,  are  contemned  by  the  males, 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  order.  The  North  Ame- 
rican tribes  glory  in  idlenefs  :  the  drudgery  of  la- 
bour  degrades  a  man  in  their  opinion,  and  is  pro- 
per for  women  only.  To  join  young  perfons  in 
marriage  is  accordingly  the  bufinefs  of  parents ; 
and  it  would  be  unpardonable  meannefs  in  the 
bridegroom,  to  fhcw  any  fondnefs  for  the  bride. 
Young  men  among  the  Hottentots,  are  admitted  in- 
to  fociety  with  their  feniors  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 

after 
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after  which  it  is  difgracefui  to  keep  Company  with 
women.  In  Guiana,  a  woman  never  cats  with  her 
hufband  ;  but  after  every  meal  attends  him  with 
water  for  wafliing.  In  the  Carribbce  iflands,  Ihe 
is  not  permitted  to  eat  even  in  prefence  of  her 
hufband  ;  and  yet  we  are  afTured*,  that  women 
there  obey  with  fuch  fweetnefs  and  refpedl,  as 
ncvcr  to  give  thcir  hufbands  occafion  to  remind 
thcm  of  their  duty  ;  "  an  example,"  addsour  fage 
author,  "  worthy  the  imitation  of  Chriftian  wives, 
"  who  are  daily  inflruded  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
**  duties  of  obedience  and  conjugal  fidelity,  but  to 
**  very  little  purpoje.^^  Dampier  obferves  in  ge- 
nerale that,  among  all  the  wild  nations  he  was  ac- 
quainted  with,  the  w^omen  carry  the  burdens, 
while  the  men  walk  before,  and  carry  nothing  but 
their  arms.  Women  even  of  the  higheft  rank  are 
not  better  treated.  The  foverfcign  of  Giaga,  in 
Africa,  has  many  wives,  who  are  literally  bis 
üaves :  one  carries  bis  bow,  one  bis  arrows,  and 
one  gives  him  drink ;  and  while  he  is  drinking 
they  all  fall  on  their  knees,  clap  their  hands,  and 
fing.  Not  many  centuries  ago,  a  law  was  made  in 
England,  prohibiting  the  New  Teflaraent  in  En- 
glifh  to  be  read  by  women,  'prentices,  journey- 
mcn,  or  ferving  men  f.  What  a  pitifui  figure 
muft  the  poor  females  have  made  in  that  age  !  In 
Siberia,  and  even  in  Ruflia^  the  capital  excepted 

me;i 
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nien  treat  their  wives  ia  every  refpeä  as  flaves. 
The  regulations  of  Feter  I.  put  marriage  upon  a 
more  refpedable  footing  among  people  of  rank ; 
and  yet  fuch  are  the  brutal  manners  of  the  Ruf- 
lians,  that  tyrannical  treatment  of  wives  is  far  from 
being  eradicated« 

The  low  condition  of  the  female  fex  among  fa- 
vages  and  barbarians,  paved  the  way  to  polygamy. 
SavageSy  excited  by  a  tafte  for  variety,  and  ftill 
more  by  pride,  which  is  gratified  by  many  fer- 
vants,  delight  in  a  multiplicity  of  wives.  The 
pairing  principle,  though  rooted  in  human  nature, 
makes  little  figure  among  fa vages,  yielding  to  every 
irregulär  appetite ;  and  this  fairly  accounts  why 
polygamy  was  once  univerfaL  It  might  indeed 
be  thought,  that  animal  love,  were  there  nothing 
elfe,  (hould  have  raifed  women  to  fome  degree  of 
eftimation  among  the  men.  But  male  favages,  ut- 
ter  ftrangers  to  decency  or  refinement,  gratify  ani- 
mal love  withas  little  ceremony  as  they  do  hunger 
or  thirft. 

Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a  pradice  that  will 
furprife  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  ancient 
cuftoms  ;  which  is,  that  a  man  purchafed  a  woman 
to  be  his  wife,  as  one  purchafes  an  ox  or  a  iheep 
to  be  food.  Women  by  marriage  became  flaves ; 
and  no  man  will  give  bis  daughter  to  be  a  flave, 
but  for  a  valuable  confideration.  The  pradice 
was  univerfal.  I  begin  with  the  Jews.  Abraham 
boughc  Rebekah^  and  gave  her  to  his  fon  Ifaac  for 
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a  wife  *.    Jacobj  having  nothing  elfe  to  givcj  fcr- 
ved  Laban  fourtecn  years  for  two  wives  f.  Sechem 
demanding  in  marriage  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter^ 
faid,  '*  Afk  me  never  fo  much  dowry  and  gift,  and 
•*  I  will  give  according  as  ye  (hall  fay  unto  me : 
•*  but  give  me  the  damfel  to  wife  f."     To  David 
demanding  Saul's  daughter  in  marriage,  Saul  faid, 
*•  The  king  defireth  not  any  dowry,  but  an  hun- 
"  dred  forefkins  of  the  Philiftines  §.''     In  the 
Iliad,  Agamemnon  ofTers  his  daughter  to  Achilles 
for  a  wife ;  and  fays,  that  he  would  not  demand 
for  her  any  price.     Paufanias  reports  of  Danaus, 
that  no  fuitors  appearing  to  demand  any  of  his 
daughters,  he  publifhed,  that  he  would  give  them 
without  dowry.   In  Homer,  there  is  frequent  ^len- 
tion  of  nuptial  gifts  from  a  bridegroom   to  his 
bride's  father.     From  terming  them  gifts,  it  is 
probable  that  the  former  method  of  purchafe  was 
beginning  to  wear  out.     It  wore  oüt  before  the 
time  of  Ariftotle  }  who  infers,  that  their  forefa- 
thers  muft  have  been  a  very  rüde  people.     The 
ancietit    Spaniards  purchafed  their   wives.     We 
have  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  of  Heraclides 
Ponticus,  that  the  Thracians  foUowed  the  fame 
pradiOe.     The  latter  adds,  that  if  a  wife  was  iU 
treated,  her  relations  could  demand  her  back,  up- 
on  repaying  the  price  they  got  for  her.   In  the  Ros^ 
man  law  mention  is  made  of  matrimony /»^r  as  ei 
Vol.  I.  D  d  libram, 

♦  Genefis,  xxiv.  53.  f  Genefis,  chap.  xxix. 

X  Genefis,  xxxiv.  12.  §  i  Samuel^  xvlii.  25. 
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libram^  which  was  folemnixed  by  laying  down  a 
quantity  of  brafs  with  a  balance  for  weighing  it, 
underftood  to  be  the  price  paid  for  the  bride« 
This  muft  have  been  once  a  reality ;  thougb,  it 
funk  down  to  be  a  mere  ceremöny,  after  it  ue^ 
came  cuiloniary  for  a  Roman  bride  to  bring,  a 
dowry  with  her.  The  Babylonians  and  the  Afly? 
rians,  at  flated  times,  coUeded  all  the  marriageable 
young  women»  and  difpofed  of  tbem  by  audion. 
Rubruguisy  in  his  voyage  to  Tartary  anno  1253, 
repörts,  that  there  every  man  bought  his  wife'i. 
"  They  believe,  he  adds,  that  their  wivcs  ferve 
**  them  in  another  world  as  they  do  in  this  ;  for 
^*  which  reafon,  a  widow  has  no  chance  for  a  fer 
**  cond  hufbandy  whom  fhe  cannot  ferve  in  the 
"  other  World."  Olaus  Magnus,  remarking  that 
among  the  ancient  Goths  no  dower  was  provided 
on  the  bride's  part,  gives  a  reafon,  better  fuited 
perhaps  to  the  time  he  lived  in,  than  to  what  be 
defcribes.  *^  Apud  Gothos,  non  mulier  viro  fed 
yir  mulieri  dotem  aflignat ;  ne  conjux,  ob  mag- 
nitudinem  dotis  infolefcens,  aliquando  ex  pla« 
**  cida  conforte  proterva  evadet,  atque  in  ma- 
"  ritum  dominari  contendat*  ;"  as  if  the  h^zard 
of  petulance  in  a  wife  would  hinder  a  man  to  ac- 
cept  a  dower  with  her : — a  fad  doftrincfor  an  hei- 
refs.     There  is  preferved  in  the  abbey  of  St  Peter 

a 

*  **  Among  the  Goths,  a  man  gave  a  dowry  for  his  bridCf 
**  inftead  of  receivmg  one  with  her  ;  to  preyent  pride  and  in- 
^'  folencei  that  commonl/  accompany  riches  on  the  woman's 
''  part.'» 
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a  chartefj  judgcd.to  be  700  years  old,  in  which  the 
Countefs  of  Amiens  glfta  to  thjp  faid  Abbeylaiui  (he 
xeceived  from  her  hufband  at  their  mar.riage,  "  ac^ 
"  cording  tö  thfe  Salic  law,"  fays  flie,'  "  x)bliging 
**  the  hulband  to  give.a  do>wry  to  ihis  wifc.V ..  By 
the  laws  of  King  Ethelbert,  fed.  3I.  a*  maji.who 
committed  adultery  with  bis  neighbour's  wife^  wäj5 
obliged  to  pay  him  a  fiiie,  and  to.buy  him.another 
ivife.'  Giraldus  Cätribreniis,  in  bis  defcriptiön  of 
WalcÄ,  fays,  that  formerly  thcy  hardly  ever  mar*- 
ried  without  a  prior  cohabitation ;  it  having  been 
cuilomary  for  parents  to  let  out.theiri  daughters.to 
youi*>g  men  upon  trial,  ^forl  a  fum  of  moriey.told 
down,  and  undek*  a  pehalty  if  the  girls  were  return«^ 
ed.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  miftake.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  in  Wales  men  purchafed  their  wives, 
as  «was  done  all  the  world  over,  wif h  liberty  to  re- 
turn them  if  they  praved  not  agreeable. .  The 
btide's  parents  retained  the  dowry,  and  her  cfaance 
for  a  Jbufband  Was  äs  good  as  ever. 

The  fame  cuftom  continues  among  barbarous 
nations.  It  continues  among  the  Tartärs,  among 
thä  Mingrelians,  among  the  Samoides/  among  the 
Oftiacs,  among  the  people  of  Pegu,  and  of  the  Mor 
lucca  iilands.  In  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  a  map 
purchafes  bis  wivcs.  He  may  returq  a  wife  .to  her 
relations ;  but  they  keep  the  purchafe-money,  If 
a  woman  diflike  her  hulband,  flie  qr  her  relations 
mdft  pay  to  him  double  the  purchafe- money.  in 
Timor,  an  ßaft-Indian  ifland,  men  feil  even  thcir 

D  d  2  children 
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children  to  purchafe  more  wives.  The  Frince  of 
Circaflia  demanded  from  the  Prince  of  Mingrelia, 
who  was  in  fuit  of  bis  daughter,  a  hundred  flaves 
loaded  with  tapeftry  and  other  houfehold-furni« 
ture,  a  hundred  cows,  as  many  oxen,  and  as  many 
borfes.  We  have  evidence  of  the  fame  cuftom  in 
Africa,  particularly  in  Biledulgerid,  among  the  Nc- 
groes  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  Monomotapa.  Among 
the  CaribbeeSy  there  is  one  inftance  where  a  man 
gets  a  wife  without  paying  for  her.  After  a  fuccefs- 
ful  war,  the  ti&ots  are  entertained  at  a  feaft,  where 
the  General  harangues  on  the  valour  of  the  youog 
men  who  made  the  bell  figure.  Eyery  man  who  bas 
marriageable  daughters,  is  fond  to  offer  them  to 
fuch  young  men  without  any  price.  The  purcha- 
ling  of  wives  is  univerfal  among  the  wild  Arabs. 
When  the  bargain  is  concluded,  the  bridegroom  is 
permitted  to  vifit  the  bride :,  if  ihe  anfwer  not  bis 
expedlations,  he  may  turn  her  off*;  but  bas  no  claim 
for  the  price  he  paid.  In  Arabia,  fays  Niebuhr»  a 
young  married  woman  fufpedled  of  not  being  a 
virgin,  is  fent  back  to  her  father»  who  muft  reftore 
the  price  that  was  paid  for  hen  The  inland  Ne- 
groes  are  more  polifhed  than  thofe  on  the  coaft ; 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  remains  among  them  of 
purchaUng  wives  :  the  bridegroom  makes  prefents 
to  bis  bride,  and  her  father  makes  prefents  to  bim. 
There  are  remaining  traces  in  Ruffia  of  purchaiing 
wives.  Even  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Peter  I.  Ruf- 
iians  married  without  feeing  each  other  ;  and  be- 

fore 
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fore  folemnization,  the  bride  rcceived  from  the 
bridegroom  a  prefent  of  fweatmeats,  foap,  and  other 
little  things. 

The  purchafing  of  wives  made  it  a  lawful  prac- 
tice,  to  lend  a  wife  as  one  does  a  flave.  The  Spar* 
tans  lent  their  wives  to  their  friends ;  and  Cato  the 
eider  is  faid  to  have  done  the  fame*  The  Indians 
of  Calicut  frequently  exchange  wives. 

If  brutifti  manners  alone  be  fuf][icient  to  degrade 
the  female  fex,  thcy  may  reckon  upon  harfli  treat- 
ment  when  purchafed  to  be  flaves.   The  Giagas^  a 
fierce  and  wandering  nation  in  the  central  parts  of 
Africa,  being  fupinely  idle  at  home,  fubjedl  their 
wives  and  their  flaves  to  every  fort  of  drqdgery, 
fuch  as  digging,  fowing,  reaping,  cutting  wood, 
grinding  com,  fetching  water,  §tc.     Tbefe  poor 
creatures  are  fuffered  to  toil  in   the  fields  and 
woods,  ready  to  faint  with  exceffive  labour ;  while 
the  monfters  of  men  will  not  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  even  of  training  animals  for  work,  though 
they  have  the  example  of  thp  Portuguefe  before 
their  eyes.   It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  women  amöng 
the  wandering  Arabs  of  Africa,  to  card,  fpin,  and 
weave,   and  to   manage  other  houfehold  affairs. 
They  milk  the  cattle,  grind,  bake,  brew,  drefs  the 
viöuals,  and  bring  home  wood  and  water.    They 
cven  take  care  of  their  hufband's  horfes,  feed,  cur- 
ry,  comb,  bridle,  and  faddle  them.     They  would 
^Ifo  be  obliged,  like  Moorifti  wives,  to  dig,  fow, 
(^nd  rcap  their  corn;  but  luckily  for  them  the 
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Arabs  live  entirely  upon  plunder.  Father  Jofeph 
Gumillay  in  bis  account  of  a  couDtry  in  South 
America,  bordering  upon  the  great  river  Oroono- 
ko,  defcribes  pathetically  tbe  miferable  flavery  of 
xnarried  women  tbere  ;  and  mentions  a  pradlice, 
that  would  appear  incredible  to  önt  iinacquainted 
with  that  country,  which  is,  that  married  women 
frequently  deftroy  their  female  infants.  A  mar- 
ried woman,  of  a  virtuous  charad:er  and  good  un- 
derftanding,  having  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  was 
reproached  by  our  author  in  bitter  terms.  She 
heard  him  patiently  with  eyes  fixed  ön  the  ground ; 
and  anfwered  as  foUows  :  *^  I  wi(b  to  God,  Fa- 
**  ther,  I  wifh  to  God,  that  my  mother  had  by  my 
**  death  prevented  the  manifold  diilrefles  I  have 
*♦  endured,  and  have  yet  to  endure  aslong  as  I  live. 
Had  fhe  kindly  ftifled  me  at  birth,  I  bad  not  feit 
the  pain  of  death,  nor  numberlefs  other  pains  that 
**  life  hath  fubjefted  me  to.  Confider,  Father,  our 
**  deplorable  condition.  Our  hufbands  go  to  bunt 
*^  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  trouble  them- 
*^  felves  no  farther.  We  are  dragged  along,  with  one 
**  Infant  at  the  breaft,  and  another  in  a  baflcet. 
*•  They  return  in  the  evening  without  any  burdenj 
**  we  return  with  the  bürden  of  our  children  ;  and, 
•*  though  tired  with  a  long  march,  are  not  per- 
"  mitted  to  fleep,  but  muft  labour  the  whole 
^^  night,  in  grinding  maize  to  make  chica  for 
♦♦  them.  They  get  drunk,  and  in  their  drunken- 
*^  mk  bcat  US,  draw  us  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 

'^  and 
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**  and  tread  us  undcr  foot.  And  what  have  we  to 
'*  cömfort  US  for  flavery  that  hfts  no  end  ?  A  young 
**  wifev  is  brought  in  upon.  us,  who  is  permitted  to 
**  abüfe  US  and  our  children,  becaufe  we  are  no 
^*  longer  regarded.  Can  human  nature  endure 
"  fuch  tyranny  !  What  kindnefs  can  wc  (how  to 
**  our  female  children  equal  to  that  of  relieving 
**  th6m  from  fuch  oppreflion,  more  bitter  a  thou- 
**  fand  times  than  death  ?  I  fay  again,  would  to 
'*  God  that  my  motber  had  put  me  under  ground 
"  thc  moment  I  was  born.'*  One  would  readily 
amagine,  that  the  women  of  that  country  fhould 
have  the  greateft  abhorrence  at  matrimony  :  but 
all-prevailing  nature  determines  the  contrary  ;  and 
the  appetite  for  matrimony  overbalances  every  ra- 
tional coniideration. 

Natjons  poliih  by  degrees  ;  and,  from  the  lowefl: 
ftate  to  which  a  human  creature  can  be  reduced, 
women  were  reftored  to  their  native  dignity.  At- 
tention to  drefs  is  the  firft  fymptom  of  the  progrefs. 
Male  favagesy  even  of  the  grofTeft  kind,  are  fond  of 
drefs.  Charlevoix  mentions  a  young  American 
hired  as  a  rower,  whb  ädjufled  bis  drefs  with  care 
before  he  entered  the  boat  ;  and  at  intervals 
infpedled  bis  looking-glafs,  to  fee  whether  vio- 
<lence  of  motion  had  not  difcompofed  the  red  upon 
his  cheeks*  We  read  not  of  pailion  for  drefs  in 
feniales  of  fuch  favage  nations :  they  are  too  much 
difpirited  to  think  of  being  agreeable.  Among 
Dfttions  in  any  degree  humanized,  a  different  fcene 
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opens.     In  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  government  ha9 
made  fome  progrefs,  and  a  chieftain  is  eledled  for 
iife :  a  glimmering  of  civility  appears  among  the^ 
inhabitants ;  and  as  fome  regard  is  paid  to  women, 
they  rival  the  men  in  drefs.      Both  fexes  weaf 
rings  in  their  ears  and  nofes;  and  are  adorned 
ivith  many  rows  of  fhells  hanging  from  the  neck, 
A  female  in  a  fultry  climate  fubmits  to  fry  all  day 
long,  linder  a  load  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of 
(hells ;  and  a  male  under  double  th^t  load.     Well 
may  they  exclaim  with  Alexander,  ♦•  Oh  Athe- 
^*  nians  !  what  do  I  not  endure  to  gain  your  apt 
^'  probation  !'^    The  female  Caribbeans  and  Brafi- 
liansy  are  no  lefs  fond  of  Ornament  than  the  males. 
Hottentot  ladies  ftrive  to  outdo  each  other  in  a- 
dorning  their  croffes,  and  the  bag  that  holds  their 
pipe  and  tobacco :  European  ladies  are  not  more 
vain  of  their  filks  and  embroideries.     Womcn  in 
Lapland  are  much  addided  to  finery.     They  wear 
broad  girdles,  upon  which  hang  chains  and  rings 
without  end,  commonly  made  of  tin,  fometimes  of 
filver,   weighing  perhaps  twenty  pounds.      The 
Greenlanders  are  nafty  and  flovenly,  eat  with  their 
dogs,  make  food  of  the  vermin  that  make  food  of 
them,  feldom  or  never  wafh  themfelves  ;  and  y^ 
the  women,  who  make  fome  figure  among  the  men, 
are  gaudy  in  their  drefs.     Their  cheif  prnaments 
'  are  pendants  at  their  ears,  with  glafs  beads  of  v^- 
rious  colours  ;  and  they  draw  lines  with  ß,  needle 
and  black  thread  between  their  eyes,  crois  the  fpr^- 
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head,  upon  the  chin,  bands,  and  legs.  The  Ne- 
groes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah  in  Guinea  have 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  police»  and  in  the 
art  of  living.  Their  women  carry  drefs  and  finery 
to  an extravagance.  They  arecloathed  with  loadd 
of  the  finell  fatins  and  Chintzes,  and  are  adorned 
^ith  a  profufion  of  gold.  In  a  fultry  climate,  they 
gratify  vanity  at  the  expence  of  eafe.  Among  the 
inland  Negroes,  who  are  more  polilhed  than  thofe 
on  the  fea-coaft,  the  women,  befide  domeftic  con- 
cerns,  fow,  plant,  and  reap.  A  man  however  fuf- 
fers  in  the  efteem  of  his  neighbours,  if  he  permit 
bis  wives  to  toil  like  flaves,  while  he  is  indulging 
^n  eafe. 

From  that  aufpicious  copimencement,  the  female 
fcx  have  rifen,  in  a  flow  but  fteady  progrefs,  to 
higher  and  higher  degrees  of  eftimation.  Con- 
verfation  is  their  talent,  and  a  difplay  of  delicatc 
fentiments  ;  the  gentlenefs  of  their  manners  and 
winning  behaviour,  captivate  cvery  fenfible  heart. 
Of  fuch  refinements,  favages  have  little  conception  : 
but,  when  the  more  delicate  fenfes  are  unfolded, 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  female  fex,  internal  as 
well  as  exterqal,  ar^  brought  into  füll  light ;  and 
wom^n,  formerlyconfideredasobjeds  of  animal  love 
merely,  are  now  valued  as  faithful  friends  and  a- 
greeable  companioqs.  IVfatrimony  aflumes  a  more 
decent  form,  being  the  union,  not  of  a  mafter  and 
llave,  but  of  two  perfons  equal  in  rank  uniting  to 
forip  a  fan^il^.    And  it  contributed  greatly  to  this 

4elicious 
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delicious  refinement,  that  in  temperate  climes  a- 
nimallove  is  moderate,  and  women  long  retaingood 
lookSy  and  power  of  procreation.  Thus  marriage 
beoame  honourable  among  polifhed  nations :  which 
'banifhed  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  purchafing 
wives ;  for  a  man  whowiflies  to  have  bis  daughter 
advantageoully  matched,  will  gladly  give  a  dowry 
with  her. 

Polygaray  is  intiraately  conneöed  with  the  cuf- 
tom of  purchafing  wives.     There  is  no  limitation 
in  purchafing  flaves :  nor  has  a  woman  purchafed 
as  a  wife  or  a  flave^  any  jufl  caufe  for  complain- 
ing  that  others  are  purchafed  as  fhe   was :    on 
the  contrary,   addition  of  hands  for  performing 
the  fervile  offices  of  the  family,   is  fome  relief 
to  her.    Folygamy  accordingly  has  always  been 
permittedy    where    men    pay    for    their    wives. 
The  Jews  purchafed  their  wives,  and  were  indul- 
ged  in  polygamy*.     Diodorus  Siculüs  fays,  that 
polygamy  was   permitted    in  Egypt,   exöept  to 
priefts  f.     This  probably  was  the  cafe  originally ; 
but  when  the  Egyptian  manners  came  to  be  po- 
lifhed,  a  man  gave  a  dowry  with  bis  daughter,  in- 
llead  of  receiving  a  price  for  her  ;  witnefs  Solo- 
mon,  who  got  the  city  of  Gazer  in  dowry  with  the 
King  of  Egypt's  daughter.    When  that  cuftom 
became  univerfal,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  put 
an  end  to  polygamy.    And  accordingly  Herodotus 
affirms,  that  polygamy  was  prohibited  in  Egypt  J. 

Polygamy 

*  L(mticu8,  jyiiu  ^8.  f  Lib*  !•  t  Lib.  2«  §  92« 
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Polygamy  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  Greece  and 
Romc,  while  it  was  cuftoiiiary  to  purchafe  wives ; 
but  improved  nianners  put  an  end  to  the  latter, 
and  confequcntly  to  the  former.  Polygamy,  to 
this  day,  obtains  in  the  cold  country  of  Kamflcat- 
ka,  and  in  the  iliil  colder  country  round  Hudfon's 
Bay»  In  the  land  of  Jeflb,  near  Japan,  a  man  may 
have  two  wives,  who  perform  every  fort  of  domef« 
tic  drudgery.  The  Negroes,  in  general,  purchafe 
tbeir  wives,  and  indulge  in  polygamy :  and  this  is 
alfo  law  in  Monomotapa.  Polygamy,  and  the 
purchafing  wives,  were  cuftomary  among  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  and  among 
the  people  of  Chili« 

The  low  condition  of  women  among  barbarians, 
introduced  the  purchafing  them  for  wives,  and 
cönfequently  polygamy.  The  juft  refpcd  paid  to 
them  among  civilized  nations,  reftored  the  law  of 
nature,  and  confined  a  man  to  one  wife.  Their 
equality  as  to  rank  and  dignity,  bars  the  man 
from  taking  another  wife,  as  it  bars  the  woman 
from  taking  another  hufband.  We  find  traces  in 
ancient  hiftory  of  polygamy  wearing  out  gradual- 
ly.  It  wore  out  in  Greece  as  manners  refined ; 
but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  long  babit,  that 
though  a  man  was  confined  to  onfe  wife,  he  was 
ipduiged  in  concubines  without  limitation.  In 
Germany,  when  Tacitus  Wrote,  very  few  traces  re- 
roained  of  polygamy.    "  Severa  iUic  matrimonia, 

^^  nqc 
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**  nec  ullam  morum  partem  magis  laudaveris : 
*^  nam  propd  foli  barbarorum  fingulis  uxoribus 
*^  content!  funt,  exceptis  admodum  paucis,  qui 
**  non  libidine,  fed  ob  nobilitatem,  plurimis  nup- 
**  tiis  ambiuntur*."  As  polygamy  was  in  that 
country  little  praöifed,  we  may  be  certain  the 
purchaiing  wives  did  not  remain  in  vigour.  And 
Tacitus  accordingly,  mentioning  the  general  rule, 
^*  dotem  non  uxor  marito,  fed  uxori  maritus  of- 
•*  fertf,"  explains  it  away  by  obferving,  that  the 
only  dos^  given  by  the  bridegroom  were  marriage- 
prefentSy  and  that  he  at  the  fame  time  received 
marriage-prefents  on  the  bride*s  part  if.  The 
equality  of  the  matrimonial  engagement  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  hu{band  and  wife,  was  well  un« 
derftood  among  the  Gauls.  Caefar  fays,  "  Viri 
quantas  pecunias  ab  uxoribus  dotis  nomine  ac- 
ceperunty  tantas  ex  fuis  bonis,  aeftimatione  fadä, 
^'  cum  dotibus  communicant.  Hujus  omnis  pe* 
**  cuniae  conjundim  ratio  habetur,  fru£tusque  ferT 
**  vantur.  Uter  eorum  vita  fuperarit,  ad  eum  pars 
**  utriufque  cum  fructibus  fuperiorum  temporum 

**  pervenit.'* 

•  "  Marriage  is  there  rigidlf  refpcöed ;  nor  is  there  any 
**  part  of  their  xnorality  more  laudable  :  for  they  are  almoft 
'^  the  only  race  of  barbarians  who  are  contented  with  a  fingle 
♦*  wife ;  a  very  few  cxcepted,  who,  not  from  incontincncy,  but 
**  from  an  ambition  of  nobility,  take  more  wives  than  one." 

+  **  The  hufband  gives  a  dowry  to  the  wife,  but  the  wife 
*'  brings  none  to  the  huiband.'* 

:|  De  moribus  Germanorum;  cap.  x8. 
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"  pervenit*.**  In  Japan,  and  in  Nicatagua,  a 
man  can  have  but  one  wife;  but  he  may  have 
tnany  concubines^  In  Siam^  polygamy  is  flill  per- 
mittedy  though  the  bride  brings  a  dowry  with 
her :  but  that  abfurdity  is  correded  by  refined 
mianners ;  it  being  heid  improper,  and  even  dif^ 
gracefuly  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  The  pur- 
chafing  wives  wore  out  of  falhion  among  the  an*- 
cient  Tufcans ;  fbr  it  was  held  infamous,  that  mar- 
riage  (hould  be  tlie  fefult  of  any  motive  but  mu- 
tual  love.  This  a,t  the  fame  time  put  an  cnd  to 
poiygamy.  Polygamy  was  probably  carly  eradi- 
tated  among  the  ancient  Perfians  ;  for  the  bride's 
dowry  was  fettled  in  marriage-articles,  as  among 
US,  And  tjiere  is  the  fame  reafoh  for  prefuming, 
that  it  was  not  long  permitted  in  Mexico ;  mar* 
riage  there  'being  folemnized  by  the  prieft,  and 
the  bride's  dower  fpecified,  which  was  reftored  in 
cafe  of  feparation.  In  the  eountries  where  the 
Chriftian  religion  was  firft  prppagated,  women 
wer6  faft  advancing  to  an  cquality  with  the  men, 
and  poiygamy  was  wearing  out  of  fafhion.  The 
pure  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel  haftened  its  extinöion  ; 
and,  though  not  prohibitcd  exprefsly,  it  was  how- 

ever 

*  "  Whatever  iiim  the  hufband  has  received  as  his  wife*s 
**  portion,  he  joins  as  much  of  his  own  eflFedls.  An  account 
*•  is  kept  of  this  Joint  (lock^  and  the  fruits  of  it  are  preferved% 
•*  Upon  the  dieath  of  either,  the  furviving  fpoufe  has  the  pro- 
•*  perty  of  both  fliares,  with  the  fmits  or  profits."— Lib.  6. , 
cap.  19.  De  hello  Gallico. 
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ever  held»  that  Chriftianity  is  a  religion  too  pure 
for  polygamy. 

Buty  as  hißted  above,  it  was  by  flow  degrees 
that  the  female  fex  emerged  out  of  flavery,  to  po£> 
fefs  the  elevated  ftation  they  are  eotitkd  to  by 
nature.  The  pra^ice  of  expofing  infants  among 
the  Greeks  and  many  other  nations,  is  an  invin- 
cible  proof  of  their  depreifion,  eyen  aft^r  the  cu- 
flom  ceafed  of  purchafing  theip.  It  is  wjfely  order- 
ed  by  Providence,  that  the  afieäion  of  z  woman  to 
her  children  commences  with  their  birth ;  becaufe, 
during  infancy,  all  depends  on  her  care.  As  du- 
ring  that  period»  the  father  is  of  little  ufe  to  his 
child,  his^  affe<äion  is  but  flight,  tili  the  child  be- 
gin  to  prattle  and  (hew  fonie  fondnefs  for  him, 
The  expofing  an  in&nt  therefore  (hews,  that  the 
inother  was  little  regarded:  if  Ihe -had  been  al- 
lowed  a  vote»  the  pradice  never  would  have  ob- 
tained  in  any  country.  In  the  firft  book  of  the 
Iliad,  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon»  who  thjpeaten- 
ed  to  force  from  him  his  miftrefs  Brifeis»  **  An- 
*^  other  thing  I  will  teil  thee :  record  it  in  tby 
^*  foul.  For  a  woman  thefe  hands  Ihall  never 
**  fighty  with  thee  nor  with  diy  foes.  Cpme,  feize 
"  Brifeis :  ye  Argives,  take  the  prize  ye  gave, 
*^  But  beware  of  other  fpoil,  which  lies  ftowed  in 
**  my  fliips  on  the  fliore.  I  will  not  be  plunderqd 
/*  farther.  If  other  be  thy  thoughts,  Atrides, 
'*  come  in  arms,  a  trial  make  :  thefe  very  flaves  of 
**  thine  fiiall  behold  thy  blood  pouring  around 
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"  myfpear*."  The  comedi^s.of  Menander,  Fhi- 
lemon,  and  Diphilus,  are  loft;  but  mannersmufl: 
have  been  little  polifhed  in  their  time,  as  far  as 
can  be  conjeitured  from  their  tranflators  or  imi- 
tators,  Plautus  and  Terence.  Married  women  in 
their  comedies  are  fometimes  introduced  and  treat-» 
ed  with  very  little  refpedl.  A  man  commonly 
vents  his  wrath  on  his  wife,  and  fcolds  her  as  the 
caufe  of  the  mifcondudt  of  their  children.  A  lady, 
perhaps  too  inquifitive  about  her  hufband's  amours, 
is  addrefled  by  him  in  the  foUowing  words  : 

« 

**  Ni  mala,  ni  ftulta  fis«  ni  indoxnita  iinposque  aBimr» 
**  Quod  viro  effe  odio  videaiSy.tutib  tibi  odia  habeas. 

"  Praeter 


*  Pope  difguifes  that  fen^iment  as  follows : 

'«•Seizc  on  Brifeis,  whom  the.Grecians  doom'd 

"  My  prize  of  war,  yet  taimelir.fee  refumed  5 

**  And  feize  fecure;  no  more. Achilles  dravrs   . 

**  His  conqu'ring  fword  in  any  woman's  caufe. 

"  The  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  paft ; 

"  But  let  this  firft  invafion  be  the  laft  : 

"  For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  dar'ft  invade^ 

*'  Shall  (Ireaxn  in  vengeance  on  tnj  reeking  blade/' 

Such  contempt  of  the  female  fex  as  cxprefled  by  Achilles  was 
perhaps  thought  too  grofs  for  a  modern  ean  But  did  not 
Pope  difcover,,  that  one  capital  beauty  in  Homer,  is  the  dcli- 
neation  of  ancient  manners  ?  At  that  rate,  had  it  fallen  to  his 
(hare  to  defcribe  Julius  Cxfar,  he  .wpuld  have  drefTed  him  like 
3.  modern  beau.  Andwhynot?  for  in  a  genteel  affembly, 
what  a  favage  would  he  appi^a^i,  witbo||;t  breeche^;  and  with- 
out  linea  I 
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**  Praeter  hac  (i  mihi  tale  poft  hunc  diem 
**  Faxisy  fazo  foris  vidaa  vifas  patrem  V 

So  little  formerly  were  women  regarded  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  not  extended 
to  them,  tili  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  when 
an  ad  of  parliament  was  made,  beftowing  that 
privilege  on  them. 

One  will  not  be  furprifed  that  women  in  Greecc 
were  treated  with  no  great  refpeft  by  their  huf- 
bands.  A  woman  cannot  have  much  attraäion 
who  paffes  all  her  time  in  folitude :  to  be  admired, 
fhe  muft  receive  the  polifh  of  fociety.  At  the  fame 
time,  men  of  falhion  were  fo  much  improved  in 
manners,  as  to  relifh  fociety  with  agreeable  wo- 
men, where  fuch  could  be  found.  And  hence  the 
figure  that  courtezans  made  at  that  period,  efpe- 
cially  in  Athens.  They  fludied  the  temper  and 
tafle  of  the  men,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  their  af- 
fedion,  by  every  winning  art.  The  daily  conver- 
fations  they  liftened  to,  on  philofophy,  politics, 
poetry,  enlightened  their  underftanding,  and  im- 
proved their  tafle.  Their  houfes  became  agreeable 
fchools,  where  every  one  might  be  inflruded  in  his 

own 

*  «  Would  you  be  held  a  wife  and  virtuous  fpoufe^ 
«*  And  of  difcretion  due,  obferve  this  counfel : 
•*  Whatever  I,  your  lord,  blame  or  approve, 
♦*  Still  let  your  praife  or  cenfure  be  the  fame. 

*f  But  harkee, be  this  reprimand  the  laft : 

"  If  you  again  offend,  no  more  a  wife 

*'  Within  thefe  walls  5— your  father  has  you  back.^* 
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own  art.  Socratcj^  and  Pericles  met  frequently  at 
thc  houfe  of  Afpafia :  from  her  they  acquired  de- 
licacy  of  tafle,  and,  in  return,  procured  to  her  pu- 
blic refpeft  and  reputation.  Greece  at  that  time 
was  governed  by  orators,  over  whom  fome  celc- 
brated  courtezans  had  great  influence;  and  by  that 
means  entered  deep  into  the  government.  It  was 
faid  of  the  famous  Demofthenee,  ^^  The  meafure 
^  he  hath  meditated  on  for  a  year,  will  be  over* 
"  turned  in  a  day  by  a  woman/'  It  appears  ac- 
cordingly  from  Plautus  and  Terence,  that  Athe- 
nian  courtezans  lived  in  great  fplendor.  S^e  in 
particular  Heautontimoroumenos,  A&  3.  Scene  2. 

I  proceed  to  the  other  caufe  of  polygamy,  viz. 
opulence  in  a  hot  climate.  Men  there  have  a  burn- 
ing  appetite  for  animal  enjoyment ;  and  women 
become  old,  and  lofe  the  prolific  quality,  at  an 
age  which  carries  them  Ijttle  beyond  the  prime  of 
lifc  in  a  temperate  climate.  Thcfe  circumftances 
difpofe  men  of  opulence  to  purchafe  their  wives, 
that  they  may  not  be  confined  to  onc ;  and  purchafe 
they  muH ;  for  no  man,  without  a  valuable  con*» 
iideration,  will  furrender  his  daughter,  to  be  one 
of  many  who  are  deftined  to  gratify  the  carnal  ap- 
petite of  a  fingle  man.  The  numerous  wives  and 
concubines  in  Afiatic  harems,  are  all  of  them  pur^ 
chafed  with  money.  In  the  hot  climate  of  Hin- 
doftan  polygamy  is  univerfal,  and  men  buy  their 
wives.  The  fame  obtains  in  China :  After  the 
price  is  adjufted  and  paid,  the  bride  is  conducted 

Vol.  I.  E  e  to 
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to  the  bridegroom's  houfe,  locked  in  a  fedan,  and 
the  key  delivered  to  him :  If  he  be  not  fatisfied 
with  his  bargain,  he  fends  her  back,  at  the  expence 
of  lofing  the  fum  he  paid  for  her :  If  fatisfied,  he 
feails  his  male  friends  in  one  room,  and  fhe  her 
female  friends  in  another.  A  man  who  has  little 
fubftance  takes  a  wife  for  his  fon  from  an  hofpitali 
which  faves  him  a  dowry. 

It  has  been  pleaded  for  polygamy  in  warm  cli- 
mates,  that  women  are  fit  for  being  married  at  or 
before  the  age  of  ten ;  that  they  are  paft  child« 
bearing  at  twenty-five,  while  mcn  are  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  and  therefore  that  a  fecond  wife 
ought  to  be  permitted  who  can  bear  children.  Are 
women  then  created  for  no  other  purpofe  bat  pro- 
creation  merely,  to  be  laid  afide  as  ufelefs  animals 
when  they  ceafe  to  bear  children  ?  In  the  hotteü 
climates,  a  woman  may  be  the  mother  of  ten  or 
twelve  children ;  and  are  not  both  parents  nfefully 
employed,  in  rearing  fuch  a  number,  and  fitting 
them  to  do  for  themfelves  ?  After  this  important 
taßc  is  performedy  is  not  the  woman  well  entitled, 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  to  enjoy  the  conjugal 
fociety  of  a  man,  to  whom  Ihe  dedicated  the  flower 
of  her  youth  ?  But,  even  attending  to  the  male 
fex  only,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  other 
fex,  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  a  man,  by  ta« 
king  a  fecond  wife,  prevents  fome  other  man  from 
having  any.  The  argument  for  polygamy  would 
ip(}eed  be  conclviiiye,  wer^  teo  f^m^es  bom  for 

W6 
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one  male,  as  is  erroneoufly  faid  to  be  the  cafe  m 
Bantam  :  But,  as  an  equality  of  males  and  females 
is  the  invariable  rule  of  Nature,  the  argument  has 
no  force.  All  men  are  bom  equal  by  Nature ; 
and  to  permit  polygamy  in  any  degree^  is  to»  au- 
thorife  fome  to  ufurp  the  privilege  of  others. 

Thus,  in  hot  climateSy  women  remain  in  the  fame 
humble  and  dependent  ilate,  in  which  all  women 
were  originally,  when  all  men  were  favages*  As 
polygamy  is  a  forced  ftate,  contradiftory  to  nature, 
locks  and  bars  are  the  only  füre  means  for  reftrain- 
ing  a  number  of  women  confined  to  one  hufband. 
When  the  King  of  Perfia,  with  his  wives,  removes 
from  Ifpachan  to  any  of  his  villas,  the  hour  of  his 
departure,  and  the,  ftreet  throiigh  which  he  is  to 
pafs,  are  proclaimed  three  days  before,  in  order 
that  every  man  may  keep  out  of  the  way,  Wo- 
men, by  the  law  of  Hindoftan,  are  not  admitted  to 
be  witneffes,  even  in  a  civil  caufe  ;  and  I  blufli  to 
acknowledge,  that,  in  Scotland,  the  fame  law  has 
not  been  long  in  difufe. 

In  contradidlion  to  the  climate,  Chriftianity  has 
baniftied  polygamy  from  Ethiopia,  though  the 
judges  are  far  from  being  fevere  upon  that  crime. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  raakes  them  wifh  tö  in- 
dulge  in  a  plurality  of  wives,  even  at  the  expence 
of  purchafing  each  of  them.  Among  the  Chri- 
'ftians  of  Congo,  polygamy  is  in  ufe,  as  formerly 
when  they  were  Pagans.  To  be  confined  to  one 
wife  during  life,  is  held  by  the  moft  zealous  Chri- 
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ftians  there,  to  be  altogether  irrational :  Rather 
than  be  fo  confined,  they  would  renounce  Chriftia- 
nity. 

Befide  polygamy,  many  other  cuftoms  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  engagement,  and 
Vary  according  to  its  difFerent  kinds.     Marriage- 

« 

ceremonies,  for  that  reafon,  vary  in  different  coun- 
tries,  and  at  different  times.  Where  the  praftic^ 
is  to  purchafe  a  wife,  whether  among  fa vages  or 
among  pampered  people  in  hot  climate§,  pay- 
ment  of  the  price  cbmpletes  the  marriage  without 

.  *  *  -  '  • 

any  other  ceremony.  Other  ceremonies,  J^owever, 
are  fometimes  pradlifed.  In  old  Rome,  the  bride 
was  attended  to  the  bridegroom's  houfe  with  a  fe- 
male  flave  carrying  ä  diftaff  and  a  fpindle,  import- 
ing  that  Ihe  ought  to  fpin  for  the  family.  Among 
the  favages  of  Canada,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  a  ftrap,  a  kettle,  and  a  faggot,  are  put 
in  the  bride's  cabin,  as  fymbols  of  her  duty,  v'u» 
to  carry  burdens,  to  drefs  viduals,  and  to  provide 
wood.  On  the  other  band,  the  bride,  in  token  of 
her  llayery,  takes  her  axe,  cuts  wood,  bundles  it 
np,  and  lays  it  before  the  door  of  the  bridegroom's 
hut.    All  the  falutation  ihe  receives  is,  "  It  is  timc 

*'*  to  go  to  reft.''    The  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leona, 

.         •     •     .  ■     ■         •       * 

a  negro  country,  have  in  all  their  towns  a  board- 
ing-fchool,  where  young  ladies  are  educated  for  a 
year,  under  the  care  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman* 
When  their  education  is  completed,  they  are  car- 
ried  in  their  beft  attire  to  a  public  aflembly ;  which 

inay 
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may  be  tcrmed  a  matrimonial  market,  becaufe 
there  young  men  convene  to  make  a  choice.  Thofe 
who  fit  themfelves  to  their  fancy,  päy  the  dowry ; 
änd,  over  and  above^  gratify  the  old  fuperinten- 
dant  for  his  extraordinarjr  care  in  educating  the 
bride;  In  the  ifland  öf  Java,  the  bride,  in  token 
bf  fubjeftion,  waflies  the  bridegroom's  feet ;  and 
this  ife  a  capital  ceremony.  In  Ruflia,  the  bride 
prefents  to  the  bridegroom  a  bündle  of  rods,  to  be 
ufed  againft  her  when  flie  deferves  to  be  chaftifed ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  fhe  pülls  off  his  boots.  The 
prefent  Emprefs,  intent  upoti  reforming  the  rüde 
inanners  of  her  fubjedls,  häs  difcountenanced  that 
ceremony  among  people  of  fafhion,  Very  diffe- 
rent  were  the  manners  of  Peru,  before  the  Spanilh 
conqueft.  The  bridegroom  carried  Ihoes  to  the 
bride,  and  put  them  on  with  his  own  hands.  But 
there,  purchafing  of  wives  was  unknown,  Mar- 
riage-ceremonies  in  Lapland  are  diredled  by  the 
fame  principle.  It  is  the  cuftom  there  tor  a  man 
to  make  prefents  to  his  children  of  rain-deer  j  and 
young  women,  fuch  as  have  a  large  ftogk  of  thefe 
animals,  have  lovers  in  plenty.  A  young  man 
looks  for  fuch  a  wife,  at  a  fair,  or  at  a  meeting  for 
paying  taxes.  He  carries  to  the  houfe  of  the 
young  woman's  parents,  fome  of  his  relations ; 
being  folicitous  in  particular  to  have  an  eloquei>^ 
fpeaker.  They  are  all  admitted  except  the  lover, 
who  muft  wait  tili  he  be  called  in.  After  drink* 
ing  fome  fpi^ its,  brought  along  for  the  purpofe, 
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the  fpokefman  addrefles  the  fether  in  humble  terms, 
bowing  the  knee,  as  if  he  were  introduced  to  a 
princc.  He  ftyles  him,  the  worfhipful  fiither,  the 
high  and  mighty  father,  the  beft  and  moft  illuf- 
trious  father,  &c.  &c. 

In  viewing  the  chain  of  caufes  and  effedls,  in- 
ftances  fometimes  occur  of  bizarre  fads,  ftarting 
from  the  chain  without  any  caufe  that  can  be  dif- 
covered.  The  marriage-ceremonies  among  the  Hot- 
tentots  are  of  that  nature.  After  all  matters  are 
adjufted  among  the  old  people,  the  young  couple 
are  ihut  up  by  themfelves ;  and  pafs  the  night  in 
ftruggling  for  fuperiority,  which  proves  a  very  fe* 
rious  work  where  the  bride  is  reludant.  If  flie 
perfevere  to  the  lad  without  yielding,  the  young 
man  is  difcard^d ;  but,  if  he  prevail,  which  com- 
monly  happens,  the  marriage  is  completed  by  ano- 
ther  ceremony,  no  lefs  fingular.  The  men  and 
women  fquat  on  the  ground  in  difierent  circles, 
the  bridegroom  in  the  centre  of  one,  and  the  bride 
in  the  centre  of  another.  The  Surf,  or  mäfter  of 
religious  ^eremonies,  pifles  on  the  bridegroom; 
\vho  receives  the  ftream  with  eagemefs,  and  rubs 
it  into  the  furrows  of  the  fat  with  which  he  is  co- 
vered.  He  performs  the  fame  ceremony  on  the 
bride,  who  is  equally  refpeftfiil.  The  ceremonies 
of  marriage  among  the  prefent  Greeks  are  no  lefs 
bizarre.  Among  other  particulars,  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  walk  three  rounds  ;  during  which  they 
are  kicked  and  cuffed  heartily.   Our  author  Tour- 

nefort 
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nefort  adds,  that  he  only  and  bis  companions  for- 
bore  to  join  in  the  ceremony  j  wbich  was  af- 
cribed  to  their  rufticity  and  ignorance  of  polite 
manners.  *Marriage-ceremonies  among  the  Kam- 
ikatkans  are  extremely  whimfical,  A  young  man, 
after  making  bis  propofalsy  enters  into  the  fervice 
of  bis  intended  fatber-in-law.  If  he  prove  agree- 
able^  he  is  admitted  to  the  trial  of  the  toucb.  The 
young  woman  is  fwaddled  up  m  leathern  thongs  ; 
and  in  that  condition  is  put  under  the  guard 
of  fome  old  women.  Watching  every  opportu- 
nity  of  a  flack  guard,  he  endeavours  to  uncafe 
her,  in  order  to  touch  what  is  always  the  moft 
concealed*  The  bride  muit  refifl,  in  appearance 
at  leaft ;  and  therefbre  cries  out  for  her  guards  ; 
who  fall  with  fury  on  the  bridegroom,  tear  bis 
hair,  fcratch  bis  face,  and  ad  in  violent  oppofition. 
The  attempts  of  the  lover  prove  fometimes  unfuc- 
cefsful  for  months ;  but  the  moment  the  toucb  is 
atchieved,  the  bride  teftifies  her  fatisfadion,  by 
pronouncing  the  words  A7,  M,  with  a  foft  and  lo- 
ving  voiee.  •  The  next  night  they  bed  together 
without  any  oppolition.  One  marriage-ceremony 
among  the  Inland  Negroes,  is  fingular.  As  foon  as 
preliminaries  are  adjuüed,  the  bridegroom,  with  a 
number  of  bis  companions,  fet  out  at  night,  and 
furround  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  as  if  intending 
to  carry  her  ofF  by  force.  She  and  her  female  at- 
tendants,  pretending  to  make  all  poflible  refiftance, 
cry  aloud  for  help,  but  no  perfon  appears.     This 
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refembles  ftrongly  a  marriage-ceremony  that  is 
or  was  cuftomary  in  Wales.  On  the  morning 
of  the  wedding-day,  the  bridegroom,  accompanied 
with  his  friends  on  horfeback,  demands  the  bride. 
Her  friends,  who  are  likewife  on  horfeback,  give  a 
pofitive  refufal,  upon  which  a  mock  fcuffle  enfues. 
The  bride,  mounted  behind  her  neareft  kinfman,  is- 
carried  off,  and  is  purfued  by  the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends,  with  loud  fhouts.  It  is  not  uncommon 
on  fuch  an  occafion  to  fee  two  or  three  hundred 
fturdy  Cambro-Britains  riding  at  füll  fpeed,  croff- 
ing  and  jolUing,  to  the  no  fmall  amufement  of  the 
fpedators.  When  they  have  fatigued  themfelves 
and  their  horfes,  the  bridegroom  *  is  fuffered  to 
overtake|his  bride.  He  leads  her  away  in  triumph, 
and  the  fcene  is  concluded  with  feafling  and  fefti- 
vity.  The  fame  marriage-ceremony  was  ufual  in 
Mufcovy,  Lithuania,  and  Livonia^  as  reported  by 
Olaus  Magnus  *. 

Divorce  alfo  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  matri- 
monial engagement.  Where  the  law  is,  that  a 
man  mufk  purchafe  his  wife  as  one  does  a  flaye,  it 
foUows  naturally,  that  he  may  purchafe  as  many 
as  he  can  pay  for,  and  that  he  may  tum  them  oflf 
at  his  pleafure.  This  law  is  univerfal,  without  » 
fingle  exception.  The  Jews,  who  purchafed  their 
wives,  were  privileged  to  divorce  them,  without 
being  obliged  to  affign  a  caufe  f.     The  Negrocs 

purchaüb 

*  Lib.  14.  cap.  9«' 
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purchafe  their  wives,  and  turn  them  ofF  when  they 
think  proper.  The  fame  law  obtains  in  China,  in 
Monomotapay  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in  Caribe« 
ana,  and  even  in  the  cold  country  round  Hudfon's 
Bay.  All  the  favages  of  South  America  who  live 
near  the  Oroonoko,  purchafe  as  many  wives  as 
they  can  maintain ;  and  divorce  them  without 
ceremony. 

Very  different  is  a  matrimonial  engagement  be- 
tween  equals,  where  a  dowry  is  contraded  with 
the  bride.  The  nature  of  the  engagement  implies» 
that  neither  of  them  fhould  difmifs  the  other,  witlx- 
out  a  juft  caufe.  In  Mexico,  where  the  bride 
brought  a  dowry,  there  could  be  no  divorce  but  by 
mutual  confent.  In  Lapland,  the  women  who 
have  a  flock  of  rain-deer,  as  above  mentioned,  make 
a  confiderable  figure.  This  lays  a  foundation  for 
a  matrimonial  covenant  as  among  us,  which  bars 
polygamy,  and  confequently  divorce,  without  ajuft 
caufe.  And,  when  thefe  are  barred  in  feveral  in- 
ftances,  the  prohibition  in  time  becomes  general. 

I  proceed  to  adultery,  the  criminality  of  which 
depends  alfo  in  fome  meafure  on  the  nature  of  the 
matrimonial  engagement.  Where  wives  are  pur- 
chafed,  and  polygamy  is  indulged,  adultery  can 
fcarce  be  reckoned  a  crime  in  the  hufband ;  and, 
where  there  are  a  plurality  of  wives,  found  fenfe 
makes  it  but  a  venial  crime  in  any  of  them.  But, 
as  men  are  the  lawgivers,  the  punifhment  of  female 
adultery,  where  polygamy  takes  place,  is  generally 

too 
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too  fevere.  It  is,  however,  more  or  lefs  fevere  in 
difTerent  countries,  in  proportion  as  tbe  men  are 
more  or  lefs  prone  to  revenge.  .  The  Cbinefe  are  a 
mild  people,  and  depend  more  on  locks  and  bars 
for  preventing  adultery,  than  on  feverity ;  thc 
puniflnnent  being  only  to  feil  an  adulterefs  for  a 
llave.  The  fame  law  obtains  in  the  kingdom  of 
LaoSy  bordering  upon  China.  An  adulterefs  among 
the  ancient  Egjptians  was  punifhed  with  the  lofs 
of  her  nofe.  In  ancient  Greece,  a  pecuniarj  pe- 
nalty  was  inflided  on  an  adulterer*^.  An  adul- 
terefs was  probably  punifhed  more  feverely.  Among 
the  Negroes,  who  have  very  little  delicacy,  adul« 
tery  is  but  flightly  punifhed  ;  except  in  the  king- 
dom of  Benin.  There,  an  adulterefs,  after  a  fevere 
whipping,  is  banifhed  ;  and  the  adulterer  forfeits 
his  goodSy  which  are  beflowed  on  the  injured  huf- 
band. Among  the  ancient  Germans,  a  grave  and 
virtuous  people,  adultery  was  rare.  An  adulterefs 
was  deprived  of  her  bair,  expelled  from  her  huf- 
band* s  houfe,  and  whipped  through  the  village  f. 
In  Japan,  where  the  people  are  remarkably  fierce, 
female  adultery  is  always  punifhed  with  death« 
In  Tonquin,  a  woman  guilty  of  adultery  is  thrown 
to  an  elephant  to  be  deflroyed.  By  the  law  of 
Mofes,  an  adulterefs  is  punifhed  with  death,  as  alfo 
the  adulterer  J.    Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Queen 

to 
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to  Lewis  Hutin  King  of  France,  was  hanged  for 
adultery  ;  and  her  lovers  were  fleaed  alive.  Such 
wcrc  the  favage  manners  of  thofe  timcs.  There 
is  an  old  law  in  Wales,  that,  for  defiling  the  Prince's 
bed,  the  ofFcnder  muft  pay  a  ro^  of  pure  gold,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  the  finger  of  a  ploughman  who  has 
ploughed  nine  years,  and  in  length  frpm  the  ground 
to  the  Prince's  mouth  when  fitting. 

Matrimony  between  a  fingle  pair,  for  mutuäl 
comfort,  and  for  procreating  children,  implies  the 
ftrifteft  mutual  fidclity.  Adultery,  however,  is  a 
deeper  crime  in  the  wife  than  in  the  huiband :  in 
him  it  may  happen  occafionally,  with  little  or  no 
alienation  of  afTedtion ;  but  the  fuperior  modefty 
of  the  female  fex  is  fuch,  that  a  wife  does  not  yield, 
tili  unlawful  love  prevails,  not  only  over  modefty^, 
but  over  duty  to  her  hufband*  Adultery,  there- 
fore,  in  the  wife,  is  a  breach  of  the  matrimonial 
engagement  in  a  double  refpedt :  it  is  an  alienation 
of  afFedtion  from  the  huiband,  which  unqualifies 
her  to  be  bis  friend  and  companion  ;  and  if  tends 
to  bring  a  fpurious  iffue  into  the  family,  betraying 
the  hufband  to  maintain  and  educate  children  who 
are  not  bis  own. 

The  gradual  advance  of  the  female  fex  to  an 
equality  with  the  male  fex,  is  vifible  in  the  laws  of 
female  fucceflion  that  have  been  eflablifhed  at  dif- 
ferent  times,  and  in  different  countries.  It  is  not 
probable  that,  in  any  country^  women  were  early 
admitted  tQ  inherit  iand :  they  are  too  much  de- 

fpifed 
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fpifed  among  fa vages,  for  fo  valuable  a  privilege. 
The  fiercenefs  and  brutality  of  the  ancient  Romans 
in  particular  unqualified  the  women  to  betheir  com- 
panions  :  it  nevcr  cntered  their  thoughts  that  wo- 
men fhould  inherit  land,  which  they  canmot  defend 
by  the  fword.  Bat  women  came  to  be  regatded 
in  Proportion  as  the  national  manners  refined.  The 
law  prohibiting  female  fucceflion  in  land,  efta- 
blifhed  in  days  of  rufticity,  was  held  to  be  rigo- 
rous  and  unjuft  wben  the  Romans  were  more  po- 
lifhed.  Proprietors  of  land,  fuch  of  them  as  had 
no  fons,  were  difpofed  to  evade  the  law,  by  ample 
provilions  to  their  daughters,  which  rendered  the 
land  of  little  value  to  the  coUateral  heir-male.  To 
reform  that  abufe,  as  termed  by  thofe  who  adhe- 
red  to  ancient  cuftocns,  the  lex  Voconia  was  raade, 
con&ningfuch  provilions  within  moderate  bounds: 
and  this  regulation  continued  in  force,  tili  regard 
for  the  female  fex  broke  through  every  legal  re- 
ilraint,  and  eftabliflied  female  fucceffion  in  land, 
as  formerly  in  moveablcs  *.      The  barbarous  na- 

tions 

*  Juftinian,  or  more  properly  the  lawyers  employed  hj  him 
upon  that  abfurd  compilation  the  Pandedts,  is  guilty  of  a  groik 
error,  in  teaching,  that,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  males  and  fe- 
males  of  the  fame  degr^e  fucceeded  equally  to  land.  The  lex 
/^orom/i  (explained  in  ^lexandri  ab  Alexandra  geniales  £es^  üb*  6* 
cap.  15.)  vouches  the  contrary.  And  one  cannot  fee,  withont 
pain,  Juflinian's  error,  not  only  adopted  by  an  illuftrious  mo- 
dern, but  a  caufe  ailigned  for  it  fo  refined  and  fubtile,  as  to  gs 
quite  out  of  fight,  UEffnt  de  Loix,  äv.  27.  cbap^  I.     I.  ?eQture 
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tions  who  crullied  the  Roman  power,  weire  notlate 
in  adopting  the  mild  manners  of  the  conquered  i 
they  admitted  women  to  inherit  land,  and  they 
(cxaded  a  double  compolition  for  injurles  done  to 
them.  By  the  Salic  law  among  the  Franks,  wo- 
inen  were  exprefsly  prohibited  to  inherit  land  i 
but  we  learn  from  the  forms  of  Marculfus,  that 
this  Prohibition  was  in  time  eluded  by  the  follow- 
^ng  folemnity.  The  man  who  wanted  to  put  his 
daughter  upon  a  footing  with  his  fons,  carried  her 
befote  the  commiflary,  faying,  *^  My  dear  child, 
V^  an  ancient  and  impious  cuftom  bars  a  young 
**  woman  from  fucceeding  to  her  father :  but,  as 
•*  all  my  children  are  equally  given  me  by  God,  I 
"  ought  to  love  them  equally  ;  therefore,  my  dear 
"  child,  my  will  is,  that  my  effeds  (hall  divide 
f*  equally  between  yoa  and  your  brethrcn/'  In 
poliihed  ftates,  women  are  not  excluded  from  fuc- 
ceeding even  to  the  crown.  Ruflia  and  Britain  af- 
ford  examples  of  women  capable  to  govern,  in  an 
abfolute  as  well  as  in  a  limited  monarchy  ^. 

Wha^ 

to  affirm,  that  fubtile  reafoning  never  bad  ^ny  influence  upon 
a  rough  and  illiterate  people ;  and  therefore,  at  the  time  of 
the  Decemvlrs,  who  compofed  the  Twelve  Tables  of  law, 
the  fubtile  caufe  afligned  by  our  author  could  not  have  been 
the  xnotive,  had  the^ecemvirs  introduced  female  fuccefCon  In 
land,  which  they  certainly  did  not. 

♦  The  kingdom  of  Gurrah,  in  Hindoftan,  was  govemed  by 
Queen  Dargoutt^,  eminent  for  fpirit  and  beauty.  Small  as 
'*  that 
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What  I  have  faid  regards  tbofe  nations  only 
where  polygamy  is  prohibited.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
edy  that  women  are  not  admitted  to  inherit  land 
where  polygamy  is  lawful :  the^  are  not  in  fuch 
eftimation  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  privilege  fo  illuf- 
trious. 

Among  the  Hurons  in  North  America,  where 
the  regal  dignity  is  hereditary,  and  great  regard 
paid  to  the  royal  family,  the  fucceflion  is  continu- 
ed  through  females,  in  order  to  preferve  the  royal 
blood  untainted.  When  the  chief  dies,  bis  fon 
fucceeds  not,  but  bis  fifter's  fon ;  who  certainly 
is  of  the  royal  blood,  whoever  be  the  father :  and, 
when  the  royal  family  is  at  an  end,  a  chief  is 
eledted  by  the  nobleil  matron  of  the  tribe.     The 

'  fame 

that  kingdoin  is,  it  contained  about  70,000  towns  and  villages, 
the  e£FeA  of  long  peace  and  profperity.  Being  invaded  lyj 
Afaph  Can,  not  many  years  ago,  the  Queen»  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  led  her  troops  to  battle.  Her  fon,  Rajan  Bier  Shaw, 
being  wounded  in  the  heat  of  aftion,  was  by  her  Orders  car- 
ried  from  the  field.  That  accident  having  occafioned  a  gene- 
ral  panic»  the  Queen  was  left  with  but  300  horfemen.  Ad- 
har,  who  conduded  her  elephant,  exhorted  her  to  retire  while 
it  could  be  done  with  fafety.  The  heroine  rejedted  the  advlce. 
•*  It  is  true,"  faid  fhe,  "  we  are  overcome  in  battle ;  but  not 
'^  in  honour.  Shall  I,  for  a  lingering  ignominious  life,  lofe  a 
**  reputation  that  has  been  iny  chief  ftudy  !  Let  your  grati- 
«  tudc  repay  now  the  obligations  you  owe  me :  pull  out  your 
•'  daggcr,  and  fave  me  from  flavery,  by  putting  an  cnd  to 
"  my  life."  The  kingdom  of  Agonna  in  Guinea  ira$  gou 
VQmed  by  a  Queen  when  Bofman  wrote. 
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lame  rule  of  fucceffion  obtains  among  the  Natches, 
a  people  bordering  on  the  Mififlippi ;  it  being  an 
articlc  in  their  creed,  That  their  royal  family  are 
children  of  the  fun.  On  the  fame  belief  was 
founded  a  law  in  Peru,  appointing.the  heir  of  the 
crown  to  marry  his  fifter;  which,  equally  with 
the  law  mentioned,  preferved  the  blood  of  the  fun 
in'the  royal  family,  and  did  not  incroach  fo  much 
upon  the  natural  order  of  fucceffion. 

Female  fucceffion  depends  in  fome  degree  on 
the  nature  of  the  government.     In  Holland,  all 
the  children,  male  and  female,  fucceed  equally« 
The  Hollanders  live  by  commerce,  which  women 
are  capable  of  as  well  as  men«     Land  at  the  fame 
time  is  fo  fcanty  in  that  country,  as  to  render  it 
impradicable  to  raife  a  family  by  engroffing  a 
great  eftate  in  land ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
ambition  of  raifing  a  family,  that  can  move  a  man 
to  prefer  one  of  his  children  before  the  reft.     The 
fame  law  obtains  in  Hamburgh,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons.      Exteniive  eftates  in  land  fupport  great  fa- 
milies  in  firitain,  a  circumflance  unfavourable  to 
younger  children.     But  probably  in  London,  and 
in  other  great  trading  towns,  mercantile  men  pro- 
vide  againft  the  law,  by  making  a  more  equal 
diftribution  of  their  effeäs  among  their  children. 

After  traverfing  a  great  part  of  the  globe  with 
painful  induftry,  would  not  one  be  apt  to  con- 
clude,  that  originally  females  were  every  where 
defpifed,  as  they  are  at  prefent  among  the  favages 

Of 
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of  America ;  that  wives,  like  flaves,  were  procu- 
red  by  barter  ;  that  polygamy  was  univerfal ;  and 
that  divorce  depended  on  the  whim  of  the  huf- 
band ?  bat  no  fort  of  reafoning  is  more  fallible, 
than  the  drawing  general  conclulions  from  parti- 
cular  fa£ts.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  as 
appears  from  the  foregoing  iketch,  muft  be  ex- 
cepted  from  thefe  conclufions,  Among  them, 
women  were  from  the  beginning  courted  and  ho-^ 
noured,  nor  was  polygamy  ever  known  among 
tfaem. 

We  proceed  riow  to  a  capital  article  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  female  fex;  which  is,  to  trace  the 
different  degrees  of  reftraint  impofed  upon  mar- 
ried  women  in  different  countries,  and  at  different 
times  in  the  fame  country  ;  and  toaflign  the  caufes 
of  thefe  differences.  Where  luxury  is  unknown, 
and  where  people  have  no  wants  but  what  are 
fuggefted  by  uncorrupted  nature  ;  men  and  wo- 
men live  together  with  great  freedom,  and  with 
great  innocence.  In  Grcece  anciently,  even  young 
women  of  rank  miniilered  to  men  in  bathing. 

*^  While  thefe  officious  tend  the  rites  divine. 

*•  The  laft  fair  branch  of  the  Neßorian  line, 

"  Sweet  Polycaft6,  took  the  pleafant  toil 

**  To  bathe  the  Prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil  *." 

Men  and  women  among  the  Spartans  bathed  pro-^ 
mifcuouHy,  and   wreftled  together   ftark   naked, 

Tacitus 

f  Odj&jj  b.  3«    See  alfo  b.  8.  1.  491. 
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Tacitus  reports,  that  the  Germans  had  not  even 
feparate  beds,  but  lay  promifcuoufly  upon  reeds 
or  heath  along  the  walls  of  the  houfe.      The  fame 
cuftom  prevails  even  at  prefent  among  the  tempe- 
rate  Highlandcrs  of  Sootland ;  and  is  not  quite 
worn  out  iii  New  England.     A  married  woman  is 
under  no  confinement,  becaufe  no  man  thinks  of 
an  aft  fo  irregulär  as  to  attempt  her  chaftity.     In 
the  Caribbee  iflands,  adultery  was  unknown,  teil 
European  Chriftians  made  fettlements  there.     At 
the  fame  time,  there  fcarce  can  be  any  fuel  for 
jealoufy,   where  men  purchafe  their  wives,  put 
them  away  at  pleafure,  and  even  lend  them  to  a 
friend,     But  when,  by  ripening  ftufibility,  a  man 
feels  pleafure  in  his  wife's  attachment  to  him,  jea^ 
loufy  commences ;  jealoufy  of  a  rival  in  her  afFec- 
tions.      Jealoufy  accordingly  is  a  fymptom  of  in- 
creafing  efteem  for  the  female  fex ;  and  that  paf-. 
fion  is  vifibly  creeping  ia  among  the  natives  of 
Virginia.     It  begins  to  have  a  real  faundation, 
when  inequality  of  rank  and  of  riches  takes  place. 
Men  of  opulence  ftudy  pleafure  :  married  women 
become  objefts  of  a  corrupted  tafte ;  and  often 
fall  a  facrifice,  where  morals  are  imperfedt,  and 
the  clima»te  an  incentive  tp  animal  love.     Greece 
is  a  delicioiis  country,  the  people  handfome  ;  and 
when  the  ancient  Greeks  made  the  greateft  figure^ 
they  were  miferably  defeftive  in  morals.      They 
became  jealous  of  rivals  ;  which  prompted  them, 
gccording  to  the  rough  manners  of  thofe  times,  to 
Vol.  I.  Ff  exclude 
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exclude  women  from  fociety  with  xnen.     Thei^ 
women  accordingly  were  oever  feen  in  public  j 
andy  if  my  memory  ferve  me,  an  accident^l  inter* 
yiew  of  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the  pubUc  ftrect 
brings  on  the  cataftroph^  in  a  Greek  txagedy.    In 
Hecuba,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  the  Queen  excu- 
fes  herfelf  for  declining  to  vifit  Polymeftor,  faying, 
**  that  it  is  indecent  for  a  woman  to  look  ^  man 
**  in  the  face."     In  the  £le£tra  of  Sophocles,  An- 
tigon6  is  permitted  by  her  mpther  Jocafta  to  take 
a  view  of  the  Argian  army  from  a  high  tower : 
an  old  man  who  accompanies  her,  being  aiarmed 
at  feeing  fome  females  pafs  that  way,  and  afraid 
of  cenfure,  prays  Antigone  to  retire  ;  "  for/'  fays 
be»    *^  women  are  prone  to  detraäion  ^    and  to 
^*  them  tl^e  uiereft  trUle  is  a  fruitful  fubjeä  of 
"  converfation  *."    Spain  is  a  country  that  fcarce 
yields  to  Greece  in  finenefs  of  climate ;  and  the 
morals  of  its  people  in  the  dark  ages  of  ChriftianU 
ty,  were  not  more  pure  than  thofe  of  Greece.     By 
a  law  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  a  furgeon  was  p.rp- 
bibited  to  take  blood  from  a  free  womap»  except 
in  prefence  of  her  hulband,  or  neareft  relations. 

By 

*  Women  are  not  prone  to  detradtion,  unlefs  when  dented 
the  comforts  of  fociety.  The  cei^ure  of  Sopbodes  is  proba- 
bly  juft  with  refped  to  his  countrywomea,  becaufe  thej  were 
locked  up.  Old  maids  have  the  charader  with  us  of  being 
prone  to  detradlion  $  bot  that  bolds  not,  xuoltb  they  retire 
frpm  fociety» 
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By  the  Salic  law  ^^  he  who  fqoeezes  the  hand  of 
a  free  wotnan  fhall  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  golden 
fhillings.  In  the  fburteenth  Century,  it  was  a  rule 
in  France,  that  no  married  woman  ought  to  ad- 
mit  a  man  to  viiit  her  in  abfence  of  her  hufband« 
Female  chaftity  muft  at  that  time  have  been  tx^ 
tremely  feeble,  when  fo  little  truft  was  repofed  in 
the  fair  fex. 

To  treat  women  in  that  manner,  may  poffibly 
be  neceflary,  where  they  are  in  requefl:  for  no  end 
but  to  gratify  animal  love.  fiut«  where  they  are 
jntended  for  the  more  elevated  purpofes  of  being  ' 
friends  and  companions,  as  well  as  affedlionate 
mothers,  a  very  difFerent  treatment  is  proper. 
Locks  and  fpies  will  never  anfwer ;  for  thefe  tend 
to  debafe  their  minds,  to  corrupt  their  morals,  and 
to  render  them  contemptible*  By  gradual  open- 
ings  in  the  more  delicate  fenfes,  particularly  in  all 
the  branchcs  of  the  raoral  fenfe,  chaftity,  one  of 
thefe  branches,  acquires  a  commanding  influence 
over  females  ;  and  becomei^  their  ruling  principle. 
In  Chat  refined  ftate,  women  are  trufted  with  their 
own  conduÄ,  and  may  fafely  be  truftcd :  they 
make  delicious  companions,  and  uncorruptible 
friends  ;  and  that  fuch  at  prefent  is  generaily  their 
^afe  in  Britain,  1  am  hold  to  affirm.  Anne  of  Bri- 
tanny,  wife  to  Charles  VIII.  and  to  Lewis  XII. 
Kings  of  France,  introduced  the  fafhion  of  ladies 
^ppearing  publicly  at  court.     This  fafhion  was  in- 

F  f  z  troduced 

♦  Tit.  22. 
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troduced  much  later  in. England:  even  down  to 
the  Revolution,  women  of  rank  never  appeared  in 
the  ftreets  without  a  mafk.  In  Scotland,  the  veil, 
or  plaid,  continued  long  in  fafhion,  with  which 
every  woman  of  rank  was  covered  when  fhe  went 
abroad.  That  fathion  has  not  been  laid  afide  abpve 
forty  years.  In  Italy,  women  were  much  longer 
confined  than  in  France  ;  and  in  Spain,  the  indul- 
ging  them  with  fome  liberty  is  but  creeping  into 
fafhion.  In  Abyflinia,  polygamy  is  prohibited ; 
and  married  women  of  fafhion  have  by  cuftom 
obtained  the  privilege  of  vifiting  their  friends, 
though  not  much  with  the  good-will  of  roany  huf- 
bands. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed»  that  a  veil  could  be  drawn 
over  the  following  part  of  their  hiftory.  The 
growth  of  luxury  and  fenfuality,  undermining  eve- 
ry moral  principle»  renders  both  fexes  equally  dif- 
folute :  wives  in  that  cafe  deferve  to  be  again 
locked  up ;  but  the  time  of  fuch  feverity  is  paft. 
In  that  cafe,  indeed,  it  becomes  indecent  for  the 
two  fexes  to  bathe  promifcuoully.  Men  in  ROme, 
copying  the  Greeks,  plunged  together  in  the  famc 
bath  ;  and  in  time  men  and  women  did  the  fame  *, 
Hadrian  prohibited  that  indecent  cuftom.  Mar- 
cus Antoninus  renewed  the  prohibition  ;  and  Alex- 
ander Severus,  a  fecond  time  :  but  to  fo  little  pur- 
pofe,  that  even  the  primitive  Chriftians  made  no 

difficultj 

•  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato. 
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difficulty  to  foUow  the  cuftom  :  fuch  appetite  there 
is  for  being  nudus  cum  nuda,  when  juftified  by  fa- 
ftiipn.  This  cuftom  withftood  even  the  thunder  of 
general  Councils;  and  was  not  dropt  tili  people 
became  more  decent. 

In  days  of  innocence,  when  chaftity  is  the  ruling 
palfion  of  the  female  fex,  we  find  great  franknefs 
in  external  behaviour  ;  for  women  above  fufpicion 
are  little  folicitous  about  appearances.  At  the 
fame  period,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  we  find  great 
loofenefs  in  writing ;  witnefs  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre's  tales.  In  the  capital  of  France,  at  prefent, 
chaftity,  far  from  being  praäifed,  is  fcarce  admit- 
ted  to  be  a  female  virtue.  But  people  who  take 
much  freedom  in  private,  are  extreipely  circum- 
fped  in  public :  no  indecent  expreffion  nor  infi- 
nuation^is  admitted,  even  into  their  plays  or  other 
writings.  In  England,  the  women  are  lefs  cor- 
rupted  than  in  France  ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  not 
fo  fcrupulous  with  refpeä:  to  decency  in  writing. 

Hitherto  of  the  female  fex  in  temperate  climes, 
where  polygamy  is  prohibited.  Very  diflferent  is 
their  condition  in  hot  climes,  which  infiame  ani- 
mal  love  in  both  fexes  equally.  In  the  hot  re- 
gions  of  Afia,  where  polygamy  is  indulged,  and 
wives  are  purchafed  for  gratifying  the  carnal  ap- 
petite merely,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  reftraining 
them  otherwife  than  by  locks  and  bars,  after  ha- 
ving  once  tafted  enjoyment.  Where  polygamy  is 
indulged,  the  body  is  thje  only  objedt  of  jealoufy, 

F  f  3  not 
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not  the  mind,  as  there  am  be  no  mntual  afieäion 
between  a  man  and  bis  tnftra'ments  c^  fenfoal  plea* 
fare.  Aod,  if  women  be  fo  little  virtnoBS  as  not 
to  be  fafely  trufted  with  their  own  condud^  tbey 
ought  to  be  locked  up ;  for  tbere  is  no  juft  medi« 
um  between  abfolute  confinement  and  abfolute 
freedom.  The  Cbinefe  are  fo  jealous  of  thetr 
wiveSy  as  even  to  lock  them  ap  from  their  rela- 
tions ;  and,  fo  great  is  their  diflSdence  of  the  fe- 
malefex  in  general,  that  brothers  and  fifters  are 
not  permitted  to  converfe  together.  When  wo- 
men go  abroad,  they  are  (hat  up  in  a  clofe  fedan, 
into  which  no  eye  can  penetrate.  The  kitrigiies 
carried  on  by  the  wives  of  the  Chinefe  Emperor, 
and  the  jealoufy  that  reigns  amoog  them,  render 
them  unhappy.  But  luckily,  as  women  are  little 
regarded  where  polygamy  is  indulged,  their  ambi- 
tion  and  intrigues  give  lefs  difturbance  to  the  go- 
vemmenti  than  in  the  courts  of  European  princes. 
The  ladies  of  Hindoftan  cover  their  heads  with  a 
ganze  veil,  even  at  home,  which  they  lay  not  a- 
fide  except  in  Company  of  their  neareft  relations. 
A  Hindoo  buys  his  wife ;  and  the  firft  time  he  is 
permitted  to  fee  her  without  a  veil  is  after  mar* 
riage,  in  his  own  houfe.  In  feveral  hot  countries, 
women  are  put  under  the  guard  of  eunuchs,  as  an 
additional  fecurify ;  and  black  eunuchs  are  com- 
monly  preferred  for  their  uglinefs.  But,  as  a  wo- 
man,  deprived  of  the  fociety  of  men,  is  apt  to  be 
inflamed  even  with  the  appearance  of  a  man^  fome 

jealous 
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jealous  nations,  refining  upori  that  circümftance, 
employ  old  maids,  termed  duennas^  for  guarding 
their  woitten.  In  the  city  of  Moka,  in  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, wömen  of  fafhion  never'  appear  on  the  ftreets 
in  däy-light ;  but  ir  is  a  proof  of  manners  reficied* 
above  thofe  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  they 
are  permittcd  to  vifit  one  another  in  the  evening^ 
If  they  Änd  men  jri  their  way,  they  dräw  afide  tö 
let  them  pafs.  A  French  furgeon  beihg  calied'  by 
one  of  the  King  of  Teman's  chief  officers,  to  eure 
a  rheumatifm  which  had  feized  two  of  {his  wives, 
was  permitted  to  handle  the  patts  affefted,  but 
could  ilöt  get  a  fight  of  their  faces. 

I  proce^d  to  examine  more  miriutely  the  man- 
iiers  of  womcri,  as  refultirig  from  the  degree  öf  re- 
iiraint  they  are  under  in  differeht  countries.  In' 
the  warm  regions  of  Aiia,  where  polygamy  is  in- 
dulged,  the  education  of  young  wömen  is  extremc- 
ly  ioofe,"  beirig  calculated  for  the  fole  end  of  ani- 
mil  plearfure.  They  are  accomplifhed  in  fuctt^ 
graces  and  allurementis  as  tend  to  inflame  the  fen** 
fual  appetite :  thöy  are  taught  vocal  and  inftru- 
itlental  muiid,  with  various  dänces  that  cannot 
ftand  the  teil  of  decency:  but  no  culture  is  be- 
ftowed  on  the  raihd,  rio  moral  inftruftion,  no  iHi- 
provement  of  the  rational  faculties  ;  becaufe  fuch- 
edücation,  which  qualifies  them  for  being  virtuousf 
companions  to  men  of  fenfe,  would  infpire  them 
with  abhörrcnce  at  the  being  made  proftitutfes.  In 
a'jrord,  fo  corrupted  are  they  by  vicious  cduca- 

Ff4  tion, 
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tion,  as  to  be  unfit  objeds  of  any  defire  but  what 
is  merely  fenfual.  The  Afiatic  ladies  are  not  even 
trufted  with  the  management  of  houfehold  aflfairs, 
which  woiüd  aflford  opportunities  for  infidelity. 
In  Perfia,  fays  Chardin,  the  ladies  are  not  permit- 
tedy  more  than  children,  to  choofe  their  own  drefs : 
no  lady»  knows,  in  the  morning»  what  gown  ihe  is 
to  wear  that  day.  The  education  of  young  do- 
rnen in  Hindoftan  is  lefs  indecent«  They  are  not 
taught  mufic  nor  dancingt  which  are  reckoned  fit 
only  for  ladies  of  pleafure :  they  are  taught  all  the 
graces  of  external  behaviour  ;  particularly,  to  con- 
verfe  with  fpirit  and  elegance  :  they  are  taught  al- 
fo  to  fewy  to  embroider,  and  to  drefs  with  tafte« 
Writing  is  negleded  ;  but  they  are  taught  to  read^ 
that  they  may  have  the  confolation  of  fludying  the 
Alcoran,  which  they  neveropen,  nor  would  under- 
iland  if  they  did.  Notwithftanding  fuch  care  in 
educating  Hindoftan  ladies,  their  manners,  by  be- 
ing  fhut  up  in  a  feraglio»  become  extremely  loofe : 
the  moft  refined  luxury  of  fenfe,  joined  with  idlc- 
nefs,  or  reading  love-tales,  ftill  worfe  than  idlenefs, 
cannot  fail  to  vitiate  the  minds  of  perfons  deprived 
ofliberty,  and  to  prepare  them  for  every  fort  of 
intemperance.  The  wives  and  concubines  of  gran« 
dees  in  Conftantinople  are  permitted  fometimes  to 
walk  abroad  for  air  and  exercife.  A  foreigner 
ftumbling  accidentally  on  a  knot  öf  them,  about 
forty  in  number,  attended  with  black  eunuchs,  was 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  feized  by  a  briflc  girl, 

with 
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with  the  reft  at  her  heels :  flie  accoftcd  him  with 
loofe  amorous  expreffions,  attempting  at  the  fame 
time  to  expofe  his  nakednefs,  Neither  threats  nor 
intreaties  availed  him  againfl  fach  vigorous  afTaiU 
ants  ;  nor  could  the  veheraence  of  their  curiofity 
be  moderatedy  by  reprefenting  the  (harne  of  a  be- 
haviour  fo  grofsly  immodeil.  An  old  Janizary^ 
ftanding  at  a  little  diilancey  was  amazed  :  his  Ma- 
hometan  bafhfulnefs  would  not  fuffer  him  to  lay 
hands  upon  women  ;  bat,  with  a  Stentorian  voice, 
he  roared  to  the  black  eunuchs,  that  they  were 
guardians  of  proftitutes,  not  of  modefl  women ; 
urging  them  to  free  the  man  from  fuch  harpies  :— 
All  in  vain  ^. 

Very  different  ^re  female  manners  in  temperate 
climes,  where  polygamy  is  prohibited,  and  women 
are  treated  as  rational  beings.  Thefe  manners^ 
however,  depend  in  fome  meafure  on  the  nature  of 
the  government.  As  many  hands  are  at  once  em- 
ployed  in  the  different  branches  of  republican  go^- 
vernment,  and  a  ftill  grcater  number  by  rotation  ; 
the  malcs,  who  have  little  time  to  fpare  from  pub- 
lic  bufinefs,  feel  nothing  of  that  languor  and  wea- 
rinefs,  which  to  the  idle  make  the  moft  frivolous 
amufements  welcome.  Married  women  live  reti- 
red  at  home,  managingfamily-affairs,  as  their  huf- 
bands  do  thofe  of  the  ftate:  whence  it  is,  that  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  is  more  the  tone  of  a  republic, 
than  of  any  other  government.     Such  were  the 

manners 

*  Obfervations  on  the  religion,  laws;  &c.  of  the  Turlcji. 
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xnanners  of  the  female  fex  during  the  flourilhing 
periods  of  the  Greek  and  Roittan  commonwesdchs  ; 
and  fuch  are  their  manners  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Holland. 

There  will  be  occaiion  afterward,  to  difplay  an 
important  revolution  int  manners,  refulting  front 
chivalry  *.  One  branch  of  it  muft  bc  handled  at 
prefent,  that  which  concems  the  intercourfe  be^ 
tween  the  fexes.  The  Cnifades  were  what  firft 
gave  a  tum  16  the  fierce  manners  of  our  anceftörs* 
The  combatants,  fighting  more  for  glory  than  for 
revenge  or  interefl,  became  eminent  for  magnani* 
mity  and  heroifm.  After  fo  adive  a-  life  abroad, 
they  could  not  bear  idlenefs  at  home,  efpeciallj^ 
when  there  was  fuch  a  demand  for  their  prowefs. 
Europe  had  never  been  worfe  govemed  than  at  thät 
period :  diflenfion  and  difcord  were  univerfal ;  and' 
every  chieftain  bore  deadly  feud  againft  bis  neigh^ 
bours.  Revenge  was  the  ruling  paffibn,  which  wasf 
licentioufly  indulged,  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
juftice.  The  heroes  who  had  fignalized  themfelves 
abroad,  endeavoured  to  acquire  fame  at  home: 
they  entered  into  bonds  of  chivalry,  for  redreffin^ 
wrongs,  and  proteding  widows  and  orphans.  An 
objeä  fo  noble  and  humane,  tempered  courage  with 
mildnefs,  and  magnanimity  with  courtefy.  The 
protedion  given  to  widows  and  orphans  improved 
benevolence ;  and  female  beauty,  which  makes  the 
deepeft  impreffion  on  the  btfnevolent,  came  to  be 

the 
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the  capital  objeA  of  proteätion.  Each  knight  took 
under  bis  peculiar  care  the  beautj  that  infiamfed 
him  the  moft ;  and  each  knight  was  difpofed  to 
elevate  the  goddefs  of  his  heart  above  all  rnral 
beauties.  In  his  heated  Imagination,  fhe  was  per- 
fedlion  without  frailty,  a  paragon  of  nature.  Emu- 
lation for  the  fame  of  a  beloved  objeä  has  no 
bounds,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  felfifh  in  it :  fhe 
is  exalted  into  a  fort  of  divinity :  the  lover  def- 
cends  to  be  a  humble  votary.  And  mark,  that  de- 
Totion  to  a  vifible  deitj  always  flames  the  higheft. 
This  confi^ftion,  which  reverfes  the  order  of  na- 
ture, by  elevating  women  far  above  men,  produced 
an  artificial  fort  of  gallantry,  that  was  carried  to 
extravagance :  the  language  of  devotion  became 
that  of  love,  and  all  was  bombaft  and  uniiatural. 
Chaftity,  however,  was  a  gainer  by  this  mode  of 
love :  it  became  necefTarily  the  ruling  principle,  to 
be  preferved  in  purity  without  fpot  or  blemiflx ; 
pofleffion  diffolves  the  charm ;  for,  after  furren- 
dering  all  to  a  lover,  a  female  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  her  angelic  charader  a  moment«  Duke 
John  de  Bourbonnois,  anno  1414,  caufed  it  to  be 
prociaimed,  that  he  intended  an  expedition  to  Eng- 
land with  fixteen  knights,  in  order  to  combat  the 
like  number  of  Englifli  knights,  for  glorifying  the 
beautiful  angel  he  worfhipped.  Inftances  of  this 
kind,  without  number,  ftand  upon  record.  Ren6, 
ftyled  Kinjr  of  Sicily  and  Jerujalem^  obferves,  in 
writing  upon  tournaments,  that  they  are  highly 

ufeful 
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ufeful  in  furnilhing  opportunities  to  y^oung  knights 
and  efquires  to  difplay  their  prowefs  before  their 
miftrcfles.  He  adds,  •*  that  cvcry  ccremony  re- 
**  garding  tournaments  is  contrived  to  honour  .the 
"  ladies.  It  bclongs  to  them  to  infpcft  the  arms 
of  the  combatants,  and  to  diftribute  the  re- 
wards.  A  knight  or  efquire  who  defames  any 
'*  one  of  them»  is  beat  and  bruifed  tili  the  injured 
"  lady  condefcend  to  intercede  for  him."  Remove 
a  female  out  c^f  her  proper  fphere,  and  it  is  eafy  to 
convert  her  into  a  male.  James  IV'.  of  Scotland, 
in  all  tournaments,  profefled  himfelf  knight  to 
Anne  Queen  of  France.  She  fummoned  him  to 
prove  himfelf  her  true  and  valorous  champion,  by 
taking  the  iield  in  her  defence  againft  Henry  VIU. 
of  England.  And,  according  to  the  romantic  gal- 
lantry  of  that  age,  the  Queen's  fummons  was 
thought  to  have  been  James's  chief  motive  for 
declaring  war  againft  bis  brother-in-law.  The 
famous  Gafton  de  Foix,  general  of  the  French  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  rode  from  rank  to  rank, 
calling  by  name  feveral  officers,  and  even  private 
men,  recommending  to  them  their  country  and 
their  honour ;  adding,  *^  that  he  would  fee  what 
**  they  would  perform  for  love  of  their  miftreffes." 
During  the  civil  wars  in  France,  when  love  and 
gallantry  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch,  MonfieuF 
de  Chatillon,  ready  to  engage  in  a  battle,  tied 
round  bis  arm  a  gartcr  of  Mademoifelle  de  Guerchi 
bis  miftrefs.     De  Liques  and  d'Etrees  were  both 

fttitor^ 
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fuitors  to  Mademoifelle  de  FouqueroUes  for  mar- 
riage.  De  Liques  prevailed,  and  the  marriagc- 
day  was  fixed,  But  that  very  day,  he  was  taken 
.prifoner  by  his  rival  in  a  battle  anno  1525.  The 
lady  wrote  a  letter  to  d'Etrees,  demanding  her 
hufband  ;  and  d'Etrees  inflantly  fent  him  to  her 
without  even  demanding  a  ranfom  ^. 

In  peaceable  times»  the  fovereign  power  having 
acquired  more  authority,  the  neceffity  of  private 
protedioii  ceafed.  But  the  accuftomed  fpirit  of 
gallantry  did  not  ceafe.  It  jcould  not,  however, 
fubfiil  for  ever  againfl  nature  and  common  fenfe : 
it  fubfided  by  degrees  into  mutaal  afiability  and 
politenefs,  fuch  as  ought  always  to  obtain  between 
the  fexes.  But  obferve,  that,  after  a  moft  inti- 
mate  connediion,  matters  could  not  fall  back  to 
the  fprmer  decency  and  referve.  The  intimatc 
connedion  remained  ;  and  a  more  fubftantial  galr 
lantry  took  place,  not  always  innocent.  This 
change  of  manners  was  firft  vifible  in  monarchy. 
Monarchy  employs  but  a  few  hands ;  and  thofe 
who  are  not  occupied  in  public  affairs,  find  leifure 
for  gallantry  and  for  defires  that  are  ^afijy  grati- 

fied. 

'  *  We  are  indebted  to  Brantom  for  what  fbllows.  In  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  young  woman,  having  a  talk- 
ative  lover,  ordered  him  to  be  dumb.  His  obedience  for  two 
}ong  years  made  all  the  world  believe  that  he  was  funk  In  melan« 
/choly.  One  day,  in  a  numerous  afTembly,  tjie  young  woman, 
who  was  not  known  to  be  his  miftrefs^  uodertook  to  eure  biiPi 
jän4  di4  it  ^^^  ^  fingle  word,  Speai. 
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fied.  Women  of  rank,  on  the  other  hand^  laid 
open  to  corruption  by  opulence  and  fuperficial 
educatlon,  are  more  ambitious  to  captivate  die  eje 
than  the  judgment ;  and  are  fonder  of  lovers  than 
of  friends.  Where  a  man  and  a  woman  thas  pre- 
pared  nieet  together,  they  foon  grow  particular : 
the  man  is  idle,  the  woman  frank ;  and  both  equal- 
ly  addiöled  to  pleafure.  Unlawful  commerce  be- 
tween  the  fexes  becoming  thus  common,  high  gal- 
lantry  vanifhes  of  courfe :  the  bombaft  ftyle  ap- 
pears  ridiculous,  and  the  fenfual  ^appetite  is  grati- 
fied  with  very  little  ceremony.  Nothing  of  love 
remains  but  the  name  ;  and,  as  animal  enjoyment 
without  love  is  a  very  low  pleafure,  it  foon  finks 
ioto  difgufl  when  confined  to  one  objed.  What 
is  not  found  in  one,  is  fondiy  expeded  in  another ; 
and  the  imaginatioi\,  roving  from  objeA  to  objed, 
finds  no  gratification  but  in  variety.  An  attach- 
ment to  a  woman  of  virtue  or  of  talents,  appears 
abfurd  :  true  love  is  laughed  out  of  countenance ; 
and  men  degenerate  into  brutes.  Women,  on  the 
other  band,  regarding  nothing  but  fenfual  enjoy- 
ment, becöme  fo  carelefs  of  their  infants,  as  even, 
without  bluthing,  to  employ  mercenary  nurfes  *. 

In 

*  "  Les  femmes  d'un  certain  6tzl  en  France  trouvent  qu'clles 
perdent  trop  a  faire  des  enfans,  et  i  caufe  de  cela  m^me,  la 
plupart' vivent  celibatairesi  dans  le  fein  m^me  du  mariage. 
Mais  fi  l'ehvie  de  fe  voir  perpetuer  dans  une  branche  de  de* 
fqendansi  les  porte  a  fe  conformer  aux  voeux  de  Phymen ;  la 

popolation^ 
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In  Perfia,  it  is  a  common  praiäice  among  women  of 
fafhioQ  to  ufe  drugs  tbat  cau&  abortion  ;  becaufe 
after  pregnancy  is  advanced»  the  hufband  attacbes 
himfelf  to  otber  women»  it  beiog  held  indecent 
to  touch  a  woman  who  is  pregiiant.  Such  a  courfc 
of  life  cannot  fail  to  fink  them  into  contempt : 
marri^ges  are  diflblved  as  foon  as  contraded  ;  and 
the  ftate  is  fruftrated  ofthat  improvement  in  mO'- 
rals  and  manners,  which  is  the  never-failing  pro* 
dudt  of  virtuous  love.  A  ilate  enriched  by  con- 
queft  or  commerce,  declines  gradually  into  luxury 
and  fenfual  pleafure :  roanners  are  corrupted,  de« 
cency  baniihed,  andcbaftity  becomes  a  mere  name. 

What 

Population,  dans  cette  claflcy  n'en  eft  pas  plus  avancee,  pars 
que  leur  delicatefie  rend  inutile  leur  propagation  ;  car,  parmt 
les  femmes  du  premier  et  fecond  rang  en  France,  combien  y 
fn  a  t'il»  qui  nouriffent  leurs  enfaas  ?  U  d^roit  facüe  de  les 
«ompter.  Ce  devoir  indifpenfable  de  mere»  a  cefr6  chez  nous 
d'en  ttrc  un.*'  Lei  Intereßs  de  la  France^  vol.  it  /.  234. — [/« 
Engltß  thtu :  "  The  women  of  a  certain  rank  in  France  find 
*^  that  they  lofe  too  much  by  child-bearing ;  and,  for  that 
**  reafon,  aven  though  married,  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy* 
^*  But  population  is  not  advanced»  even  by  tbofe  who,  from  a 
^*  defire  of  feeing  themfclve«  perpetuated  in  their  defcendants» 
^*  conform  to  the  purpofe  of  marriagej  for  their  delicacy 
^*  counterbalances  their  fertility.  How  few  of  the  firft  and 
**  fecond  rank  of  women  in  France  fuckle  their  children  ? 
*•  It  would  be  eafy  to  count  the  number.  Thi«  indifpenfaWe 
•♦  duty  of  a  mother  has  now  ceafed  to  5e  one  with  us.'^]-^ 
As  fuch  woful  negledt  ofeducation  is  the  fruit  cf  voluptuouf- 
i^jBfii  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  tbat  the  fame  obtaiAS  in  erc-: 
ry  opiüent  and  luzunou«  capital* 
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• 

What  a  fcene  of  rank  and  diflblute  pleafure  is  ex- 
hibited  in  the  courts  of  Alexander's  fuccefibrs,  and 
in  tbofe  of  the  Roman  emperors  ! 

Gratitude  to  nty  female  readers»  if  I  (hall  be  ho- 
noured  with  any,  prompts  nie  to  conclude  this 
iketch  with  a  fcene,  that  may  aiford  them  inftruc- 
tion,  andcannot  failof  beingagreeable  ;  which  is, 
the  figure  a  woman  is  fitted  for  making  in  the 
matrimonial  ftate,  where  polygamy  is  excluded. 
Matrimony  among  favages^  having  no  objedl  but 
propagation  and  flavery,  is  a  very  humbling  ftate 
for  the  female  fex:    but  delicate  Organization, 
great  fenfibility,  lively  imagination,  with  fweet- 
nefs  of  temper  above  all,  qualify  women  for  a  more 
dignified  fociety  with  men  j  whijch  is,  to  be  their 
companions  and  bofom-friends.     In  the  common 
courfe  of  European  education,  young  women  are 
trained  to  make  an  agreeable  figure,  and  to  behave 
with  decency  and  propriety  :  very  little  culture  is 
beftowed  on  the  head ;  and  ftill  lefs  on  the  heart, 
if  it  be  not  the  art  of  hiding  paffion.     Such  educa- 
tion is  far  from  feconding  the  purpofe  pf  nature^ 
that  of  making  women  fit  companions  for  mea  of 
fenfe.     Due  cultivation  of  the  female  mind  would 
add  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  the  males,  and  ftill 
more  to  that  of  the  females.     Time  runs  on  ;  and 
when  youth  and  beauty  vanifh,  a  fine  lady,  who 
never  entertained  a  thought  into  which  an  ad- 
mirer  did  not  enter,  furrenders  herfelf  now  to  dif- 
content  and  peevifhnefs.     A  woman,  on  the  con- 

trary, 
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trary,  who  has  mcrit,  improved  by  virtuous  and 
refined  education,  retains  in  her  decline  an  influ- 
ence  over  the  men,  more  flattering  than  even  that 
of  beauty  :  fhe  is  the  delight  of  her  fjriends,  as  for- 
merly  of  her  admirers. 

Admirable  would  be  the  eiSedls  of  fuqh  refined 
education,  contributing  no  lefs  to  public  good  than 
to  private  happinefs.  A  man,  who  at  prefent  muft 
degrade  himfelf  into  a  fop  or  a  coxcomb  in  order 
to  pleafe  the  women,  would  foon  difcover,  that; 
their  favour  is  not  to  be  gained  but  by  exerting 
every  manly  talent  in  public  and  in  private  life  j 
and  the  two  fexes,  inftead  of  corrqpting  each  other, 
would  be  rivals  in  the  race  of  virtue,  Mutual 
efteem  would  be  to  each  afchool  of  urbanity  ;  and 
mutual  defire  of  pleafing,  would  give  fmoothnefs 
to  their  behaviour,  delicacy  to  their  fentiments, 
and  tendernefs  to  their  paflions. 

Married  women  in  particular,  deftined  by  naturc 
to  take  the  lead  in  educating  children^  would  no 
longer  be  the  greateft  obftru6lion  to  good  educa- 
tion,  by  their  ignorance,  frivoUty,  and  diforderly 
manners.  Even  uppn  the  breaft,  infants  are  fuf- 
^eptible  of  impreffioi^s  *  ;    and  the  mother  hath 

opportunities 

♦  May  not  a  habit  of  cheerfulnefs  be  pro4uced  in  an  infai:\t> 
by  being  trained  up  among  cheerful  people  ?  An  agr^eabl^ 
temper  is  held  to  be  a  prime  qualification  in  a  nurfe.  Such 
is  the  connedtion  between  the  mind  and  body,  as  that  the 
f(?atures  of  the  fape  are  cox^moniy  moulded  into  an  expr^llion 

Youl.  Gg 
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opportunities  without  end  of  inftilling  into  them 
good  principles,  before  they  are  fit  for  a  male  tuton 
Coriolanus,  who  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  Ro- 
man republic,  never  returned  from  war  without 
meriting  marks  of  diftindlion«  Others  behaved 
valiantly,  in  order  to  acquire  glory :  he  behaved 
valiantly,  in  order  to  give  pleafure  to  bis  mother. 
The  delight  Ihe  took  in  hearing  him  praifed,  and 
her  weeping  for  joy  in  bis  embraces,  made  him  in 
bis  own  opinion  the  happieft  perfon  in  the  univerfe. 
Epaminondas  accounted  it  bis  greateft  felicity,  that 
bis  fatber  and  mother  were  ftill  alive  to  behold  bis 
condu6t,  and  enjoy  bis  viiftory  at  Leu(%ra.  In  a 
Latin  dialogqe  about  the  caufes  that  corrupted  the 
Roman  cloquence,  injudicioully  afcribed  to  Taci- 
tus,  becaufe  obvioufly  it  is  not  bis  ftyle,  the  method 
of  education  in  Rome»  while  it  flourifbed  as  a  com^ 
monwealth,  is  defcribed  in  a  lively  manner.  I  ihall 
endeavour  to  give  the  fenfe  in  Englifh,  becaufe  it 
chiefly  concerns  the  fair  fex.  "  In  that  age,  chil- 
"  dren  were  fuckled,  not  in  the  hut  of  a  mercenary 
"  nurfe,  but  by  the  chafte  mother  who  bore  them. 
**  Their  education  during  nonage  was  in  her  hands ; 

**  and 

of  the  internal  difpoHtton  ;  and  is  it  not  natural  to  thix^k,  that 
an  Infant  in  the  womb  may  be  affe6ted  by  the  temper  of  its 
mother  ?  Its  tender  parts  make  it  fufceptible  of  the  flighteft 
ImpreflTions.  When  a  woman  is  breeding,  (he  oaght  to  be 
doubly  careful  of  her  temper }  and^  in  particular,  to  indulge 
no  idcas  but  what  are  cheerful}  and  no  fentiments  but  what 
are  kindly. 
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^^  and  it  was  her  chief  care  to  inftil  into  them  every 
virtuous  principle.  In  her  prefence,  a  loofe 
word  or  an  improper,  adion,  were  ftriftly  pro« 
hibited.  She  fuperintendedi  not  only  their  fe- 
^*  rious  ftudies,  but  even  their  amufements ;  whicl;i 
were  condu6ted  with  decency  and  moderation. 
In  that  manner  the  Gracchi,  educated  by  Gor- 
**  nelia  their  mother,  and  Auguftus,  by  Attia  his 
'^  mother,  appeared  in  public  with  untainted 
'**  minds ;  fond  of  glory,  and  prepared  to  make  a 
**  figure  in  the  world/'  In  the  expedition  of  the 
illuftrious  'Bertrand  du  Guefclin  againft  Peter  the 
Cruel,  King  of  Caftile,  the  governor  of  a  town, 
fummoned  to  give  it  up,  >made  the  following  an- 
fwer  :  **  That  they  might  be  conquered,  but  would 
"  never  tamely  yield  j  that  their  fathers  had  taught 
^  them  to  prefer  a  glorious  death  before  a  diftio- 
*'  nourable  life ;  and  that  their  mothers  had  not 
**  only  educated  them  in  thefe  fentiments,  but  were 
**  ready  to  put  in  pradice  the  leflbns  they  had  in- 
"  culcated/'  During  the  civil  wars  in  France  be- 
tween  the  Catholics  and  ProteitantSy  Bari,  governor 
of  Leucate,  having  fallen  by  furprife  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics,  wrote  fröm  prifon  to  his  fpoufe 
Conftance  Cezelli  not  to  furrender  eren  though 
they  fhould  threaten  to  put  him  to  death.  The  be- 
fiegersbroughthim  within  her  fight ;  and  threaü^nr- 
ed  to  maiTacre  him  if  fhe  did  not  inilantly  open 
■the  gates.  She  ofFered  for  his  ranfom  her  children 
m^  all  ihe  had  in  the  world*^but  that  the  town 
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belonged  to  the  King,  and  was  not  at  her  difpofaL 
Would  one  think  it  poffible,  that  any  womao  ever 
did  exift  fo  brutal  as  to  put  her  hufband  to  death  ? 
Yet  this  was  done  in  cold  blood«  Let  the  moft 
profound  politician  faj,  what  more  efficacious  in- 
centive  there  can  be  to  virtue  and  manhood,  thaa 
the  behaviour  of  the  Spartan  matrons,  flocking  to 
the  temples,  and  thanking  the  gods  that  their  huf- 
bands  and  fons  had  died  glorioufly,  fighting  for 
their  country.  In  the  war  between  Lacedemon 
and  ThebeSy  the  Lacedemonians  haviog  behaved 
Uly  the  married  men,  as  Plutarch  reports,  were  fo 
afliamed'of  thenifelves,  that  they  durfi:  not  look 
their  wives  in  the  face.  What  a  glorious  prize  is 
here  exhibited,  to  be  contended  for  by  the  female 
fexl 

By  fuch  refined  education,  love  would  take  on  a 
new  form,  that  which  nature  infpires,  for  making 
US  happy,  and  for  foftening  the  diftrefle$  of  chance : 
it  would  fiil  delicioufly  the  whole  fpul  with  tender 
amity,  and  mutual  confidence.  The  union  of  a 
worthy  man  with  a  frivolous  wom^n,  can  nevo*, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  fortun6,  be  made  com? 
fortable:  how  different  the  union  of  a  virtuoas 
pair,  who  have  no  aim  but  to  make  each  other 
happy  !  Between  fuch  a  pair  emulation  is  rever- 
fed,  by  an  ardent  defire  in  each  to  be  furpafied  \xf 
the  other. 

Rouileau,  in  bis  treatife  of  Education,  affinns» 
that  convents  are  no  better  than  fchools  of  coqoet- 
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ry ;  and  that  among  Proteftants,,  women  makc  betr 
ter  wives  and  more  tender  mothers  than  among  Ro- 
man Catholics  ;  for  which,  fays  he,  no  reafon  cafl. 
be  given  but  convent-education,  which  is  univer- 
fal  among  the  latter*  He  then  goes  on  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words  :  **  Pour  aimer  la  vie  pailible  et  do- 
meftique  il  faut  la  connöitre;  il  faut  en  avoir 
fenti  les  douceurs  des  Tenfance.  Ce  n'eft  que 
**  dans  la  maifon  paternelle  qu'on  prend  du  goüt 
pour  fk  propre  maifon,  et  tonte  ftmiiie  que  fa 
mere  n^a  poiiit  elevit  n'ainieta  point  elever  fes 
enfans.  Malheureufement  il  n'y  a  plus  d'edu- 
cation  priye6  dans  les  grandes  villes.  La  fpctetö 
**  y  eft  fi  generale  et  fi  rtielee  qu'il  ne  rede  p4us 
"  d'afile  pour  la  retraite,  et  qu'on  efl:  en  publique 
**  jufques  chex  foi.  A  Force  de  vi  vre  avec  tout  le 
**  monde  en  n'a  plus  de  famille,  ä  peine  connoit- 
on  fes  parens ;  on  les  voit  en  etrangers,  et  la. 
fimplicit6  des  moeurs  domeftiques  s'eteint  ayec 
*^  la  douce  familiarit6  qui  en  faifoit  le  charme« 
C'eft  ainfi  qu'on  fuce  avec  le  lait  le  gout  des 
plaifirs  du  fiecle  et  des  maximes  qu'on  y  voit 
regrier."  Rouffeau,  Emile. 
Cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  is  not  of  great 
importance  in  a  republic,  where  mcn  pafs  little  of 
their  time  with  women,  Suclj^  cultivation,  where 
polygamy  is  indulged,  would  to  them  be  a  deep 
misfortune,^  by  opening  t^ieir  eyes  to  their  mifcr- 
able  ct)ndition.r  But  in  an  opulent  monarchy, 
where  polygamy  is  prohibited,  female  education  is 
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of  high  importance  ;  not  fingly  with  refpeA  to 
private  hapfnnefsy  but  with  refped  to  the  focietj 
in  gcncnd. 


APPENDIX- 

CONC£RNIMG  PROPAOATIO)!  OF  ANIMAIS,  AND 

GARE  OF  PROOENT. 

THE  natural  hiftory  of  animals,  with  refpcä  to 
pairing  and  dare  of  progeny,  is  fofceptibk  of 
more  elucidation,  than  could  r^ularly  be  introda- 
ued  into  the  iketch  itfelf,  where  it  makes  but  a 
fingle  argument.  Loth  to  quit  a  fubjeä  that  emi- 
nently  difplays  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of 
Frovidence,  I  embrace  the  prefent  opportunity, 
«however  flight,  to  add  what  further  occurs  upon 
it.  M.  Buffon,  in  many  iarge  volumes,  beftows 
fcarce  a  thought  on  that  &vourite  fubjed;   and 

■ 

the  negledl  of  our  coiintrymen  Ray  and  Derham 
is  ftill  lefs  excufable,  confidering  that  to  difplay 
the  condufi  of  Providence  was  their  fole  purpofe 
in  writing  natural  hiftory. 

The  inftind  of  pairing  is  beftowed  on  cvery  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  to  which  it  is  neceflary  for  rearing 
their  young  j  and  on  no  other  fpecies.  All  wild 
birds  pair :  but  with  a  remtttkable  di&rence  be- 

tween 
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tween  fuch  as  place  their  nefts  on  trees,  and  fuch 
as  place  them  on  the  ground*  The  young  of  •  the 
farmer,  being  hatched  blind  and  without  feathets, 
require  the  nurfing  care  of  both  parents  tili  they 
be  able  to  fly.  The  male  feeds  his  mate  on  the 
neft,  and  cheers  her  with  a  fong.  A&  foon  as  the 
young  are  hatched,  finging  yields  to  a  more  necef- 
fary  occupation,  that  of  providing  food  for  a  nu- 
merous  üTuCy  a  taik  that  requires  both  parents. 

Eagles  and  other  birds  öf  prey  build  on  trees, 
or  on  other  places  difficult  of  accefs.  They  not 
only  pair,  but  continue  in  pairs  all  the  year  ;  and 
the  fame  pair  procreate  together,  year  after  year. 
This  at  leaft  is  the  cafe;.of  eagles :  the  male  and 
female  hunt  together ;  and  during  incubation  the 
female  is  fed  by  the  male.  A  greater  number 
than  a  fingle  pair  never  are  feen  in  Company. 

Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  probably  to  pre- 
^ent  difcord,  in  a  fociety  confined  to  a  narrow^ 
fpace.  This  is  the  cafe  particularly  of  pigeons 
and  rooks.  The  male  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs 
alternately,  and  divido  the  care  of  feeding  thdr 
young.  During  incubation,  the  male  raven  is  al- 
ways  at  band  to  defend  the  female  againft  birds  of 
prey.  No  fooncr  does  a  kite  appear  than  hc  gets 
aböve  it,  and  ftrikes  it  down  with  his  biil. 

Partridges,  plövers,  pheafants,  fea-fowl,  groufe, 
and  other  kinds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground, 
have  the  inftind  of  pairing  ;  but  difFer  from  fuch 
as  build  on  trees  in  the  foUowing  particular,  that 
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after  the  female  is  impregnated,  ihe  completes  her 
tafle  without  needing  any  help  from  the  male.  Re- 
tiring  from  him,  *fhe  cbufes  a  fafe  place  for  her 
neft,  where  (he  can  find  plentj  of  worms  and  grafs- 
feed  at  hand.  And  her  young,  as  foon  as  hatched, 
take  foot  and  feek  food  for  themfelves.  The  only 
remaining  duty  incumbent  on  the  dam  is,  to  lead 
them  to  proper  places  for  food,  and  to  call  them 
together  when  danger  impends.  Some  males, 
provoked  at  the  defertion  of  their  mates,  break  the 
eggs  if  they  happen  to  find  them.  If  a  Turkey 
hen  die  during  hatching,  the  cock  takes  her  place 
in  the  neft ;  and  after  the  yomig  are  hatched,  he 
tends  them  as  a  hen  does.  Not  only  fo,  but  when 
the  female  is  engaged  with  a  new  brood,  the  cock 
takes  care  of  the  former  brood,  leads  them  about 
for  food,  and  aäs  in  every  refpedt  as  the  female 
did  before.  Eider- ducks.pair  like  other  birds  that 
'  place  their  nefls  on  the  ground ;  and  the  female 
finifhes  her  nefl  with  down  plucked  from  her  own 
breaft,  If  the  neft  be  deftroyed  for  the  down, 
which  is  remarkably  warm  and  elaftic,  ihe  makes 
another  neft  as  before.  If  .ihe  be  robbed  a  fecond 
time,  ihe  makes  a  third  neft ;  but  the  male  für- 
nifties  the  down.  A  lady  of  fpirit  obferved,  that 
the  Eider-duck  may  give  a  leflbn  to  many  a  mar- 
ried  woman,  who  is  more  difpofed  to  pluck  her 
hufband  than  .herfelf.  The  black  game  never 
pair :  in  fpring  the  cock  on  an  emincnce  crows, 

and 
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and  claps  his  wings ;  and  all  the  females  within 
hearing  inftantly  refort  to  him*. 

Pairing  birds,  excepting  thofe  of  prey,  flock  to- 
gether  in  February,  in  order  to  chufe  their  mates. 
They  foon  difperfe ;  and  are  not  feen  afterwards 
but  in  pairs. 

Pairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that  feed  on 
grafs.  To  fuch  it  would  be  ufelefs ;  as  the  fe- 
male  gives  fuck  to  her  young  while  ihe  herfelf  is 
feeding.  If  M.  BufFon  deferve  credit,  the  roe^ 
deer  are  an  exception«  They  pair,  though  they 
feed  on  grafs»  and  have  but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

Beafls  of  prey,  fuch  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  pair 
not.  The  female  is  left  to  fhift  for  herfelf  and  for 
her  young ;  which  is  a  laborious  tafle,  and  fre- 
quently  fo  unfuccefsful  as  to  fliorten  life.  Pairing 
is  eflential  to  birds  of  prey,  becaufe  incubatiön 
leaves  the  female  no  fuflicieht .  time  to  fearch  for 
food.  Pairing  is  not  neceflary  to  beafts  of  prey, 
becaufe  their  young  can  bear  a  long  fafl.  Add 
another  reafon,  that  they  would  multiply  fo  fall 
by  pairing,  as  to  prove  troublefome  neighbours  to 
the  human  race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males  fight  def- 
perately  about  a  female.  Such  a  battle  among 
horned  cattle  is  finely  defcribed  by  Lucretius. 

Nor 

*  A  hen  that  had  hatched  feveral  broods  of  ducklingsi  car- 
ried  her  own  chjckens  to  the  water,  thruft  them  in  by  for^e, 
and  refted  not.  tili  they  were  all  drowned.  Such  is  the  force 
of  cuflom,  even  againft  nature. 
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Nor  is  it  unufual«  that  feven  or  cight  lions  wage 
bloody  war  for  a  fing^  female. 

The  fame  roafon  that  makes  paiiing  necefiarj 
for  gr^;arious  birds,  obtaina  with  refpeA  to  gre- 
garious  quadrupeds  $  thofe  efpecially  wfao  ftore 
up  food  for  Winter,  and  during  that  £eafon  live  in 
common.  Difcord  among  fucb,  wonld  be  attend- 
ed  with  worfe  confequences  than  even  among 
lions  or  bulls,  who  are  not  confined  to  one  place. 
The  beavers,  with  refpeft  to  pairing,  refemble 
birds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground.  As 
foon  as  the  young  are  produced,  the  males  aban- 
don  their  ftock  of  food  to  their  mates,  and  live  at 
large ;  but  r^tum  freqnently  to  vifit  them,  while 
they  are  fuc^ling  their  yomig. 

Hedge-hogs  pair,  and  feveral  of  the  monkey 
Ifdnd.  We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  na-« 
'tural  hiftory  of  tbefe  animals  ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  that  the  young  require  the  nurfing  care  of 
both  parents. 

Seals  have  a  iingular  economy.  Polygamy  feems 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  among  tbem,  as  a  male  afib- 
ciates  with  feveral  females.  Thefea-turtle  has  no 
occafion'  to  pair,  as  the  female  concludes  her  tafle 
with  lay ing  her  eggs  in  the  fand.  The  young  are 
hatchedby  the  fun ;  and  immediatelycrawl  to  the 
fea. 

In  every  othcr  bränch  of  animat  edonömy  con- 
eernlngthe  continuance  of  the  fpecies,  the  band  of 
Prpvidence  is  equally  confpicuous.    The  young  of 

pairiog 
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pairing  birds  ateproduced  in  the  fpring,  when  tfae 
weither  begins  ta*  be  comfortable ;  and  their  early 
produ£tion  makes  tfaem  firmr  and  vigorous  before 
winter,  to  endure  the  hardfhips  of  that  rigoroüs 
feafoh.  Such  early  produdion  b  in  pärticular  fa- 
vourable  to  eagks,  and  other  birds  of  prfey ;  for  in 
the  fpring  they  have  plenty  of  food,  by  the  return 
of  birds  of  paflage. 

Tbough  the  time  of  g^ftation:  varies  confiderably 
in  the  different  qaadrupeds  that  feed  on  gra^,  yet 
the  female  is  regularly  deiivered  early  in  fummer, 
when  grafs  is  in  plenty.  The  mare  admits  the  ftal- 
iion  in  fummer,  carries  eleven  months,  and  is  deii- 
vered the  beginning.  of  May.  The  cow  differs 
little.  A  fheep  and  a  goat  take  the  male  in  No- 
vember, carry  five  months,  and  produce  when 
grafs  begins  to  fpring.  Thefe  animals  love  fhort 
grafs,  upon  which  a  mare  or  a  cow  would  ftarve. 
The  obfervation  holds  in  climates  fo  temperate  ad 
to  encourage  grafs  in  the  fpring,  and  to  preferve  it 
in  verdure  all  the  fummer.  I  am  informed  that  in 
Italy,  (heep  copulate^  frora  June  to  July  :  the  fe- 
male goes  twenty  weeks,  and  is  deliveredin  No- 
vember or  Dccember,  precifely  at  the  time  when 
grafs  there  is  in  the  greateft  plenty.  In  April  the 
grafs  is  burnt  up;  and  fheep.  have  nothing  but 
ihrubs  to  browfe  on.  This  appears  to  me  a  iignal 
inftance  of  providential  care  *.     The  rutting-fea-» 

fon 

*  I  have  it  upon  gbod  autbority,  that  ewes  {»aftariug  in  a  hilly 
conutry  choof«  early  fome  iaug  fpot,  where  they  may  drop 

their 
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fon  of  the  red-deer  is  the  end  of  September,  and 
beginning  of  Odober :  it  continues  for  tbree  weeks  ; 
during  which  time,  the  male  nins  from  female  to 
female  without  intermilfion.  The  female  brings 
forth  in  May,  or  beginning  of  June ;  and  the  fe- 
male of  the  fallow-deer  brings  forth  at  the  fame 
time.  The  fhe-afs  takes  the  male  the  beginning 
of  fummer ;  but  (he  bears  twelve  months,  which 
fixes  her  delivery  to  fummer.  Wolves  and  foxes 
copulate  in  December :  the  female  carries  five 
monthsy  and  brings  forth  in  April,  when  animal 
food  is  as  plentiful  as  at  any  otber  feafon  ;  and  the 
(he-lion  brings  forth  about  the  fame  time.  Of  this 
early  birth  there  is  one  evident  advantage,  hinted 
above :  the  young  have  time  to  grow  fo  firm  as 
eaßly  to  bear  the  inclemencies  of  winter. 

Were  one  to  guefs  what  probably  would  be  the 
time  of  rutting,  fummer  would  be  named,  efpe- 
trially  in  a  cold  climate.  And  yet  to  quadrupeds 
who  carry  but  four  or  five  months,  that  economy 
would  throw  the  time  of  delivery  to  an  improper 
feafon,  for  warmth,  as  well  as  for  food.  Wifely  is 
it  orderedy  that  the  delivery  fliould  conflantly  be 
at  the  beft  feafon  for  both. 

Gregarious  quadrupeds  that  ftore  up  food  for 
winter,  differ  from  all  other  quadrupeds  with  re- 

fped 

their  young  with  fäfetf.  And  hence  the  riik  of  removing  a 
flock  to  a  new  field  immediately  before  delivery :  mauy  lambs* 
perifh  by  being  dropped  in  improper  places» 
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fpefl:  to  the  time  of  delivery.  Beavers  copulate 
about  the  end  of  autumn,  and  bring  forth  in  Ja« 
nuary,  when  their  granary  ig  füll.  The  fame  eco* 
4iomy  probably  obtains  among  all  other  quadrupeds 
of  the  fame  kind. 

One  rule  takes  place  among  all  brute-animals, 
without  a  fingle  exccption,  That  the  female  never 
is  burdened  with  two  litters  at  the  fame  timc. 
The  time  of  geftation  is  fo  unerringly  calculated 
by  nature,  that  the  young  brood  can  provide  for 
tbemfelves  before  another  brood  comcs  on.  Even 
fi  hare  is  not  an  exception,  though  many  litters 
are  produced  in  a  year.  The  female  carries  thirty 
pv  thirty-one  days  ;  but  fhe  fugkles  her  young  on- 
}y  twenty  days,  after  which  they  provide  for  tbem- 
felves, and  leave  her  free  to  a  new  litter. 

The  care  of  animals  to  preferve  their  young 
from  barm  is  a  beautiful  inftance  of  Providence. 
When  a  bind  hears  the  hounds,  fhe  puts  herfelf  in 
the  way  of  being  hunted,  and  leads  them  from  her 
fawn.  The  lapwing  is  no  lefs  ingenious ;  if  a  per- 
ibn  approach,  ihe  flies  about,  retiring  al way s  from 
her  neft.  A  partridge  is  extremely  artful :  fhe 
hops  avvay,  hanging  a  wing  as  if  broken  :  linger» 
^ill  the  perfon  approach,  and  hops  again  ^.   A  hen, 

timid 

*  The  following  incident  hardly  deferves  to  be  mcntioned, 
it  is  fo  common,  but  that  the  tear  is  fcarce  dry  which  the  fight 
wrung  from  me.    A  man  mowing  a  field  for  hay,  paiTed  over 
a  partridge  fitting  op  hpr  eggs.    Turning  about  to  cut  do\^ 
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timid  by  nature,  is  bold  as  a  lioo  in  defence  of  he* 
young :  (he  darts  upon  every  creature  that  threat- 
ens  dangen  The  roebuck  defeods  its  yonng  witli 
refbiution  and  cour^e.  So  doth  a  nun  ;  and  fi> 
do  roany  other  quadrupeds. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  about  the  natura  of  in- 
ftind  in  animals.  •  Inftind  is  an  impulfe  of  nature 
to  perform  neceflary  aäs  where  reaibn  is  deficienL 
The  adions  of  brüte  animals  are  generally  dired- 
ed  by  inftind  ;  but«  as  in  man,  the  rational  prin- 
ciple  is  more  vigorous,  he  is  trufted  to  the  condud 
ofthat  principle,  and  is  not  left  to  be  direded  by 
inftind,  except  in  fingular  cafes  where  reafon  can- 
Dot  be  of  ufe,  The  inftinds  of  animals  are  finely 
adjufted  to  the  other  branches  of  their  conftitution. 
An  ox,  which  chews  the  cud,  fwallows  greedily, 
and  grinds  after  at  leifure.  A  horfe,  which  does  not 
chew  the  cud,  grinds  carefuUy  in  eating.  Mon- 
fieur  Bufibn  admits»  that,  by  inftind,  birds  of  paf« 
fage  change  their  habitation ;  and  yet,  fo  crude 
are  bis  notions  of  inftind,  as  to  afiign  caufes  for 
the  change,  which  require  both  refledion  and  fore- 
fight  far  above  the  glimmering  reafon  they  are 
endued  with.  Quails,  fays  he,  during  fummer, 
are  always  travelling  north,  becaufe  they  are  a- 
fraid  of  heat ;   or,  perhaps,  to  leave  a  country 

where 

^  tuft  tbat  had  been  left,  he  nnhappily  broüght  up  the  par* 
tridge  on  the  point  of  his  fcjthe.  Soch  MfkQiou  tbere  is  evea 
foK  a  brood  not  yet  brought  to  light. 
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tvhere  the  harveft  is  over,  for  another  where  it  i8 
laten  This  would  be  a  degree  of  knowledgede* 
nied  even  to  maiiy  unlefs  from  experience.  Ari- 
ftotle,  with  as  little  accutacy,  maintains,  that  it  is 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  feafons  that 
birds  of  paflage  change  their  habitation  twice  a- 
year.  It  is,  I  admit,  the  final  caufe  of  their  mi'- 
gration  ;  but  undoubtedly  blind  inftind:  is  the  ef- 
ficient  caufe.  The  magpie,  he  obferves,  Covers  its 
neft»  leaving  only  a  hole  in  the:  .fide  to  get  in  and 
out  at ;  well  kno^ing  that  manj  birds  ofprey  are 
fond  of  its  eggs.  Yet  the  fame  BuSbn  obferving, 
that,  when  a  fparrow  builds  under  a  roof,  it  gives 
no  Cover  to  its  neft,  covering  it  only  when  it  builds 
on  a  tree ;  and  that  a  beaver,  which  ereäs  a  ftrong 
dam-dike  to  keep  a  running  wat^r  always  at  the 
fame  height,  never  thinks  of  fuch.ao  Operation 
^hen  it  fettlos  on  the  brink  of  a  lake  which  va- 
ries  little  in  height ;  maintains  thefe  variations  to 
be  the  perfedion  of  inftinä.  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  reafon  is  neceffary  to  make  a  being  to  vary  its 
condudt  according  to  circumftances ;  and  that  what 
is  pbferved  of  the  fparrow  and  beaver  is  evidence 
pf  no  flight  degree  of  refledion  ?  Inftind,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  blind  impulfe  of  nature,  which 
prompts  always  the  fame  uniform  courfe,  without 
l'egard  to  Variation  of  circumftances. 

It  is  obferved  by  an  ingenious  writer*,  that  na- 
ture  fports  in  the  colour  of  domeftic  animals,  in 

Order 
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Order  that  men  maj  the  more  readilj  diftingaifli 
their  own.  It  is  not  eafj  to  faj  whj  colour  is 
more  varied  in  fuch  animals»  tban  in  thofe  which 
remain  in  the  ftate  of  nature :  I  can  onlj  fay,  that 
the  caufe  aifigned  is  not  fatisfadory.  One  is  fel- 
dom  at  a  lofs  to  diflinguifii  one  animal  from  ano* 
ther  ;  and  Providence  never  interpofes  to  varj  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  for  an  end  fo  little  ne- 
ceflary  as  to  make  the  diftindion  Hill  more  ob- 
vious.  I  add,  that  it  does  not  appear,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  the  intention  of  Providence,  to  encourage 
inattention  and  indolence. 

The  foregoing  particulars  arc  oflfered  to  the  pub- 
lic as  hints  merely :  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  they 
will  excite  curiofity  in  thofe  who  reliih  natural 
hiftory  ?  The  field  is  rieh,  though  Httle  cultiva- 
ted  ;  and  I  know  no  other  branch  of  natural  hif- 
tory that  opens  finer  views  into  the  condud  of  Pro- 
vidence. 


SKETCH 
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SKETCH  VII. 


PROGREiSS    AND    EFFECTS    OF    LUXURY. 


THE  wifdom  of  Pirovidence  is  in  no  ihftahcb 
more  confpicuous  than  in  adjuftirtg  the  con- 
ftitution  of  man  to  his  ejtternal  circumflanceö. 
Food  is  extremely  precarious  in  the  huhter-ftate  ; 
fometimes  fuperabounding  with  llttle  fatigue,  fome- 
times  failing  after  great  fatigue.  A  favage,  like 
other  animals  of  prey,  has  a  ftomach  adjufted  to 
that  variety :  he  can  bear  a  long  fall ;  and  gorges 
voracioufly  when  he  has  plenty,  without  being  the 
worfe  for  it.  Whence  it  is,  that  barbarians,  who 
bave  fcarce  any  fenfe  of  decency,  are  great  and 
grofs  feeders  ^.  The  Kamflcatkans  love  Tat ;  and 
a  man  entertains  his  guefts,  by  cramming  irito 

their 

*  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  book  ix.  Agamemnon  calls  a 
Council  at  night  in  his  tent.  Before  entering  on  bufiners,  they  . 
go  to  fupper,  (line  122).  An  embalTy  to  Achilles  is  refolved 
on.  The  ambafTadors  a^ain  fup  ^vith  Achilles  on  pork  grif- 
kins,  (line  271).  Achilles  rejeäs  Agamemnon's  oflFer  ;  and 
the  faitie  night  Ulyfles  and  Diomed  fet  out  on  their  expe  'ition 
to  the  'trojan  camp:  returning  betöre  day,  they  had  a  third 
fupper. 

Vol.  I.  H  h 
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their  mouths  fat  flices  of  a  feal,  or  a  whale,  cut- 
ting  off  with  bis  knife  whiK  hangs  out«  Barba- 
rians  are  equallj  addided  to  drunkennefs ;  and  pe- 
culiarly  fond  of  fpiritous  liquors.  Drinking  was 
a  fafhionable  vice  in  Greece»  when  Menander,  Pbi- 
lemon,  and  Dipbilus,  wrote,  if  we  can  rely  on  the 
tranflations  or  iinitatidns  of  their  plays  by  Plautus 
and  Terence«  Cyrus  preparing  to  attack  bis  bro- 
ther  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Perfia,  publiflied  a  ma« 
nifeftc^  tbat  be  was  more  worthy  of  the  throne 

tban  bis  brother,  becaufe  he  coüld  fwallow  inoie 

•  ■  ... 

wine.  Diodorus  Siculus  reports^  tbat,  in  bis  time, 
the  Gauls»  like  other  barbarians,  were  much  ad- 
diiäed  to  drinking.  The  ancient  Scandinavians, 
who,  like  other  faväges,  were  intemperate  in  eät- 
ing  and  drinking,  fwallowed  lärge  cups  to  their 
gods,  and  to  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  had  faÜeb 
bravely  in  battle.  We  learn  from  the  25 th  fable 
of  the  Edda,  which  was  their  facred  bock,  tbat  to 
hold  rouch  liquor,  was  reputed  a  heroic  virtue. 
Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambalTador,  who  wrote  ait- 
no  1473,  faysy  thät  the  Rüffians  were  äbandone'd  to 
drunkennefs  ;  and  tbat  the  whole  race  would  have 
'been  extirpäted,  had  not  Rrörtg  lic(uors  bfeÄi  fiif- 
charged  by  the  fovereign. 

A  habit  of  fafling  long,  acquired  as  äboVe,  iti 
the  bünter-ftate,  made  meals  in  the  Ihepherd-ftate 
lefs  frequent  than  at  prefeht,  tböugh  foöd  ^as  nt 
hand.  Anciently  people  fed  büt  once  ö-däy,  a-fe- 
ihion  tbat  continued  even  after  luxury  was  iiidül- 

gcd 


ged  in  othet  terp^^s.  In  the  war  of  Xerxetf  agftinft 
Greece^  it  was  plt^tmüy  faid  of  the  Abderit^i^  WU6 
welr«  burdened  with  providing  fof  the  Kiiig^ü  tftble^ 
that  they  ougbt  to  tbank  the  göds  for  rtot  inclii^iri^ 
Xett^s  iö  eat  twi<^6  a-day»  Plato  hdd  the  Sici* 
liaus  to  be  gluttoi^Si  fbr  haVing  two  ttieah  dV^rjr 
day.  Ariart  *  öbfetvei,  that  the  Tyrthettiaiis  had 
the  fäme  bad  habit;  In  the  rcJign  of  Öenry  Vt, 
thö  people  of  Engladd  fed  but  twice  a*day.  HeC^ 
tut  Böyös,  Jrt  his  Hiftory  bf  Scöthnd,  exclainlini^ 
agairtft  the  giföWlng  luxuty  of  his  cöttteihpofati*^, 
«fiiys,  that  fottie  pet-fdit^  were  fb  glttttohous,  ai  t6 
have  three  meals  every  day. 

Luxury,  ürtdoUbtedly,  änd  loVe  of  fociety,  tferid- 
ed  tö  Incteafe  th^  nomber  öf  meäls  bähend  tvhat 
üatutc  teqüites.  Ott  the  Othet  händ,  ther6  iS  A 
tmft  that  kept  doWn  the  httmbef  for  fotnö  tifii^, 
Whidh  x$,  thei  inttöduÄiört  of  machines.  flodily 
ftrehgth  ii  efTential  tö  ä  favage,  b#ihg  his  ohly  in- 
ftrurtient ;  dnd  with  it  he  petfötth^  wooders.  Ma- 
chines! have  rendeted  bödlly  ftfetigth  öf  little  im- 
poftance  ;  and,  as  it^^n  laböut  löf^  thaüi  otiginally^ 
thcy  eat  lefs  io  proplOttioA  f.     Liften  tö  HoUiii* 

■ 

fixed,  the  Englifh  hiftötian,  upon  that  article  i 
^*  Herttofore,  there  hath  bcen  müch  more  tim6 

H  h  1  ^*  fpeni 

*  Lib«  hr.  eapL  t^. 

t  Belbi^  Bre-itihi  ilret€  kttottrh»  pdople  ^lomd  in  addreÖ 
Sttd  bddfiy  ftteftgifa,  axkl  ^onUttlonljr  foilg^t  hafid  tö  h^cL  Bat 
iloleat  ezercHe&,  becoamf  UA  and  Isfi  aefteffiuryi*  wini  mfyh^ 
fiUy  out  of  fafliion. 
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fpent  in  eating  and  drioking,  than  commonly  is 
in  thefe  days  ;  for  whereaSy  of  old,  we  had  break« 
''  fafts  in  the  forenoon,  beverages  or  nunchions  after 
**  dinner,  and  thereto  rear-fuppers  when  it  was 
**  time  to  go  to  reft  ;  now  thefe  odd  repafts,  thank- 
"  cd  be  God,  are  very  well  left,  and  each  one  con- 
"  tenteth  himfelf  with  dinner  and  fupper  only." 
Thus,  before  cookery  and  luxury  crept  in,  a  mo- 
derate  ftomacby  occafioned  by  the  abridging  bo- 
dily  labour,  made  eating  lefs  frequent  than  for- 
merly.  But  the  motion  did  not.  long  continue  re- 
trograde :  good  cookery,  and  the  pleafure  of  eating 
in  Company,  turned  the  tide ;  and  people  now 
eat  left  at  a  time,  but  more  frequently. 

Feafts  in  former  tiraes  were  carried  beyond  all 
bounds.  William  of  Malmfbury,  who  wrote  in  the 
days  of  Henry  IL  fays,  *VThat  the  EngliOi  were 
univerfally  addidled  to  drunkennefs,  continuing 
over  their  cups  day  and  night,  keeping  open 
houfe,  and  fpending  the  income  of  their  eftates 
in  riotous  ,  feafts,  where  eating  and  drinking 
"  were  carried  to  excefs,  without  any  elegance." 
iPeople  who  live  in  a  corner  imagine  that  every 
thing  is  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  what  Malmfbury 
fays  of  the  Englilh  is  common  to  all  nations,  in 
advancing  from  the  felfiflinefs  of  favages  to  a  relifli 
for  fociety,  but  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  bridle 
their  appetitcs.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  fpeaking  of 
the  Mortks  of  Saint  Swithin,  fays,  that  they  threw 
themfelves  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  King  Henry  II. 

and 
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and  with  many  tears  complained,  that  the  Bifhop» 
who  was  their  abbot,  had  withdrawn  from  them 
three  of  their  ufual  number  of  diflies.  Henry,  ha- 
ving  made  them  acknowledge  that  there  ftill  re- 
mained  ten  difhes,  faid,  that  he  himfelf  was  con- 
tented  with  three,  and  recommended  to  the  Biihop 
to  reduce  them  to  that  number.  Leland"^  men- 
tions  a  feaft  given  by  the  Archbifliop  of  York,  at 
his  inftallation,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The 
foUowing  is  a  fpccimen  :  300  quarters  of  wheat, 
300  tons  of  ale,  100  tons  of  wine,  1000  (heep,  104 
oxen,  304calves,  304  fwine,  2000  gecfe,  1000  ca- 
pons,  2000  pigs,  400  fwans,  104  peacocks,  1500 
hot  venifon  pafties,  4000  cold,  5000  cuftards,  hot 
and  cold.  Such  entertainments  are  a  pidure  of 
manners.  At  that  early  period,  there  was  not  dif-> 
covered  in  fociety  any  pleafure  but  that  of  crowd- 
ing  together  in  hunting  and  feafting.  The  deli- 
cate  pleafures  of  converfation,  in  communicating 
opinions,  fentiments,  and  defires,  were  to  them  un- 
known.  There  appeared,  however,  even  at  that 
early  period,  a  faint  dawn  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
fuch  feafts  as  are  mentioned  above^  a  curious  de- 
fert  was  fometimesexhibited,  termed/i///^//z>,  viz. 
paile  moulded  into  the  fhape  of  animals.  On  a 
faint's  day,  angels,  prophets,  and  patriarchs,  were 
fet  upon  the  table  in  plenty.  A  feaft  given  by 
Trivultius  to  Lewis  Xil.  of  France,  in  the  city  of 
Milien,  makes  a  figure  in  Italian  hiftory.     No  fewer 

Hh  3  :,       tha^ 
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tliaa  iftQo  ladies  wcre  iqvitod  ;  and  tkc  Gardinali 
af  Narbon  and  St  Severin,  with  many  otber  pre« 
kuts»  mro  aaong  tbe  dancers»  After  dancing» 
feUawcd  the  feaft,  to  jegulate  which  thetQ  were 
ao  fewer  cmployed  thaa  160  maft^r-hoqfebolda» 
Twttlve  liundred  oflScers,  in  an  uniform  of  velvct, 
er  &tin»  carried  tbe  viduals,  and  ferved  at  tba 
fideboaid.  J^very  table,  witbout  diftinäion,  wa9 
ferved  with  filyer-  plate,  engraved  witb  the  arms 
af  the  landk>rd ;  and  befide  a  prodigious  numbes 
1^  Italian  lords,  the  wbol^  court,  and  aU  the  bouf^r 
hold  of  tbe  King,  were  feafted*  The  bill  of  farf 
ef  an  entprtaintnent  given  by  Sir  Watkin  WilUama 
Wynn  to  a  Company  of  15&0  perfons^  on  bis  cor 
ining  of  age,  is  a  fample  of  ancient  EngUfli  bofpi* 
tality,  whioh  appears  to  bave  nothing  in  view  bufe 
crowding  and  cramming  merely.  Tbe  fbllowing 
paffage  is  from  HoUinflied :  **  That  the  lei^gtb  an4 
*^  fumptuofifnefs  of  fea^s  forroerly  in  ufe,  are  noi 
^  totally  left  ofF  in  England,  fiotwithftanding  that 
^^  it  proveth  very  bepeficial  to  the  phyficians,  who 
f^  mof(  abound  wbere  moft  excefs  and.mifgovemr 
f'  ment  of  oar  bodies  dp  app^ar.''  jäe  add$,  that 
claret,  and  otber  Frejach  wines,  were  defpifed,  an4 
^rong  lyjnes  only  in  requeft.  The  beft/befaySi 
were  to  be  found  in  mpnafteries :  for  *^  that  the 
f*  merchant  would  have  thoqght  his  foul  would,  ga 
^  ftratghtway  to  the  devil,  if  he  (hould  ferve 
"  monks  with  otber  than  the  beft.'*  Our  forefa- 
thei:^  relif^ed  itronjg  wine^  for  the  fame  reafqn  that 

?heiF 
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tlieir  forefathevs  i^eiiA^ßd  bF£lll4y*  la  Spqtlan4t^ 
fumptuous  cntf^ptpiojwöms  ^er*,^c^nHiiOQ  a|^  m^rr: 
vi^ges,  baptifm?^  sm4  ^^riaj?-  In  tl|fi  rjöign  of 
Charles  II,  ^  ft^tttHe  Wftft  thq^^ht  qftcfijairy  to  coi^, 
§ne  them  wit^hin  mpdeirate  l|Qi:|nds. 

Of  old,  ther^  WA^  ipuoh  e^ti«g  with.litttlß  vfiriit'; 
ty  :  at  pref<mt,  thefe  isi  gneat  varioty,.  wifeh  ii^ßf^ 
moderatio».  From  a  hott&hol4rbQPk  Qf  tb^  E^rJ 
of  Norlhuiqberland^  in  the  »ei^  of  Heery  Vm, 
it  appears  (hat  hisi  family,  during  wiater,  fed  mo^ 
ly  on  falt  mtfat»  and  falt  fiftx ;  and  with  that  vieMT 
Ibere  was  an  appointment  of  j^6ogallons.Qf  muf? 
tard-  On  flefh-day»,  tbrough  the  year«  bre^klaft  fior 
my  Lord  and  Lady  was  a  loaf  o£  bread,  two  man- 
cbets  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine»  h^lfa.chine 
of  mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef  boiled  ;  on  meagii? 
'days,  a  loaf  pf  bread,  two  manc^ets,  ^  quai^t  of 
beer,  a  quart  o£  wine,  a  diih  of  butter,  a  pie$:e  pf 
falt  filh,  or  a  diih  of  buttered  eggs :  during  l^js^ 
a  loaf  of  bread»  two  n^anchets,  a  quart  of  b^eri  a 
quart  of  wine,  two  piec^s  of  ialt  flih,  fm  bac^onetl 
herring,  four  white  heri ipg»  ^r  a  difti  of  fproiib^* 
There  was  as  little  vartety  in  the  other  m^als,  e^r 
cept  on  feftiifftl  days*  That  way  of  liviag  was  i|.t 
the  time  high  lui^ury  t  a  lady's  waitingrwonian» 
at  pr^fent^  WQuld  nevec  t^ve  done  wiüh  grum^Iing 
at  fuph  a  table.  We  lfiarq>  fvom  the  tajDe  book, 
that  the  £ai?l  had  but  two  cooks  for  dreiQng  vie* 
tuals  tQ  more  than  two  hundred  domeflics.  In 
Ithpfe  days,  hen,  chicken,  capon^  V^$9^^9  p^over, 

H  h  4  •        partriäge^ 
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partridge,  were  reckoned  fuch  delicacies,  as  to  be 
probibited«  exccpt  at  my  Lord's  table  *. 

But  luxury  is  always  creeping  on,  and  delicacies 
become  more  familiär«  Hollin(he4  obferves,  that 
ivhite  meats,  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  formerly  the 
Chief  food  of  bis  countrymen,  were  in  bis  time  de- 
graded  to  be  the  food  of  the  lower  fort ;  and  that 
the  wealthy  fed  upon  fleih  and  fi(h.  By  a  roll  of 
the  King  of  Scotland^s  boufehold  expence,  anno 
1378,  we  find,  that  the  art  of  gelding  cattle  was 
known.  The  role  is  in  Latin,  and  gelt  bogs  are 
termed  porcelli  eunuM.  Mention  is  alfo  made  of 
cbickens,  which  were  not  conimon  on  Englifh 
tables  at  that  time«     Olive  oil  is  alfo  mentioned. 

In  this  progrefs,  cooks,  we  may  believe,  came  to 
xnake  a  figure.  Hollinfhed  obferves,  that  the  no- 
bility,  rejediing  their  own  cookery,  employed  as 
Cooks  tpufical-headed  Frenchmen  and  ftrangers,  as 
he  terms  them.  He  fays,  that  even  merchants, 
whcn  they  gave  a  feaft,  rejedled  butcher's  meat  as 
unworthy  of  their  tablts  ;  having  jellies  of  all  co- 
lours,  and  in  all  figures,  reprefenting  flowers,  trecs, 
beafts,  fifh,  fowl,  and  fruit.  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Archbifhop  of  St  Andrews,  obferving  the  refine- 
ments  in  cookery  introduced  by  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land,  who  had  been  eightecn  years  a  prifoner  in 
jEngland,  exciaimed  againft  the  abufe  in  a  parlia* 
mcnt  held  at  Perth  1433  •  he  obtained  a  law,  rc- 

ftraining 

)f  Hou&bold-book  above  mentioned* 
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ftraining  fuperfluous  diet ;  and  prohibiting  the  ufe  of 
baked  meat  to  any  under  the  degree  of  gentlemen, 
and  permitting  it  to  gentlemen  on  feftival-days  on- 
ly  ;  which  baked  meat,  fays  the  biihop,  was  never 
before  feen  in  Scotland.  The  peafants  in  Sicily 
regale  themfelves  with  ice  during  fummer.  They 
fay,  that  fcarcity  of  fnow  would  be  more  grievous 
to  them  than  fcarcity  of  corn  or  of  wine.  Such 
progrefs  has  luxury  made,  even  among  the.popu- 
lace.  People  of  fafhion  in  London  and  in  Paris; 
who  employ  their  whole  thoughts  on  luxurious  li- 
ving,  would  be  furprifed  to  be  told,  that  they.are 
(tili  deficient  in  that  art.  In  order  to  advance 
luxury  of  the  table*  to  the  acme  of  perfedion,  there 
ought  to  be  a  cook  for  every  di(h,  as  in  anpient 
Egypt  there  was  a  phyfician  for  every  difeafe. 

Barbarous  nations,  being  great  eaters,  are  fond 
of  large  joints  of  meats  ;  and  love  of  fhow  retains 
great  joints  in  fafliion,  even  after  meals  become 
inore  moderate :  a  wild  boar  was  roafted  whole  for 
a  fupper-di(h  to  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  ;  and  ftuf- 
fed  with  poultry  and  wild-fowl,  it  was  a  favourite 
difh  at  Rome,  termed  the  Trojan  boar^  in  allufion 
to  the  Trojan  horfe.  The  hofpitality  of  the  An-r 
glo-Saxons  was  fometimes  exerted  in  roafting  an 
ox  whole.  Great  joints  are  left  ofF  gradually,  as 
people  become  more  and  more  delicate  in  eating. 
In  France,  great  joints  are  lefs  in  ufe  than  former- 
\y ;  and  in  England,  the  enormous  furloin,  for- 
jnerly  the  pride  of  the  nation,  is  now  in  polite  fa- 

milies 
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mili«s  bftoiihed  to  the  fide-^board.  In  Chiaa» 
^ere  m^oner»^  are  carrted  to  a  kigb  degvcc  of  le-» 
fijiemeot,  dilhes  are  compofe^  entir^lj  of  nu^iced 
meat*. 

In  early'  times;  people  weve  no  kfs  platn.  ia  tbeir 
hpufes  than  in  t-heir  fbod.  Toiw^rd  the  endl  of  t;^ 
£xteenth  Century,  wh«n  Holtinfbed  wrote,  tbe 
people  of  England  wer&  beginoiog  to  buitd  witk 
briek  and  ftone.  Fonnerlj  houfe«  were  madie  of 
timber  pofta,  waltied  together  and  plaftcred  witfc 
elay  to  kecp  out  tbe  cold :  ^he  roof  was  ftraw, 
fedge,  or  reed.  It  was  an  obforvation  of  a  $pa- 
niard  in  Queen  Nfary*s  days,  *^  Thefe  Engli&haye 
^  tbeir  houfes  of  fticks  and  dirt,  but  tbey  fare  as 
^  weil  as  the  King.^'  Hollinfhed  mentioQing  nml- 
titudes  of  chimneys  lately  ere<fled,  obferves,  upoa 
the  authority  of  fome  old  men,  that  m  their  young- 
er  days  tbepe  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  fo 
many,  in  meft  uplandifh  towns  of  the  realm,  reü* 
gious  houfes  and  manor-places  of  their  lords  ex* 
cepted  ;  but  that  each  made  bis  fire  againd  a  rere- 

dolFe 

*  The  fize  of  an  animal  maj^  W  abridge4  by  ff»re  diel  i 
but  its  ftrength  a|id  vigour  are  not  aJ^ridged  in  proportion. 
Our  highlanders  live  veiy  poorly ;  and  yet  are  a  h^dy  racc» 
The  horfes  bred  in  that  monntainous  country  are  of  a  dimi- 
nutiv« fiae  i  bot  no  other  hories  can  bear  fb  mucb  fatigue^ 
Camek  in  the  de&rts  of  Arabia  are  Irained  to  long^  abftinenoo. 
Tbey  are  load^d  niipre  aKui  more  aa  t^ey  grow  up  ;  a^d  t^^ix 
food  is  dimjnifhed  in  pröportio^.  Plei^ty  of  fucculeufc  fbod 
rsdjfes  an  animal  to  its  greateft  fize ;  but  its  folids  are  foft  and 
flexible  in  proportion  to  its  fize» 
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dofk  in  tbe  ball»  where  he  <iined,  and  drefled  bis 
meat»  From  Lord  Northumbepland^s  houfehold- 
booHy  it  wouM  fecm  tbat  gratis  were  unknown  at 
tbal  time,  and  tbat  they  bupnt  tbelr  coal  upon  tbe 
heartb;  a  certain  fum  k  aliotted  for  purcbafing 
wood  ;  bccattfe»  fay«  tbe  book,  coah  will  not  burn 
witbout  it.  Thcr«  is  alfo  a  certain  fum  allotted 
for  purcbafing  ch^rcoal,  tbat  tbe  fmoke  of  tbe  iba- 
eoal  might  not  hurt  tbe  arras.  In  tbe  fburteenth 
Century,  tbe  houfee  of  private  p^rfons  in  Paris,  m 
well  as  in  London,  were  of  wood.  Morrjfoiv,  who 
wrote  in  tbe  beginmng  of  tbe  taft  qentury,  fays, 
tbat  at  London  tbe  bou&s  of  the  citiz^ps  were  ve- 
ry  narrow  in  tbe  ftreet- front,  five  or  fix  ftories 
bigb,  commonly  of  wood  and  day  witk  ptafter. 
Tbe  ftreets  of  Paris^  not  being  paved,  were  cover* 
cd  witb  mud  ;  and  yet  for  a  woroan  to  travel  tbefc 
flreets  in  a  cart,  was  beld  an  article  of  luxury,  and 
as  Aicb  probibited  by  Pbilip  tbe  Fair.  Paris  is 
cnlarged  two-tbirds  fince  tbe  deatb  of  Henry  IV. 
thoiigb  at  tbat  time  it  waa  perb^pa  na  lefs  popu- 
lous  than  at  prefent. 

People  were  equally  plaia  in  tbeir  boufehold** 
furniture.  Wbile  money  was  fcarce,  fervaQt$  got 
land  inftead  of  wages.  An  oid  tenure  in  £t>gland, 
binds  the  v^iTal  to  find  ftraw  for  tbe  King^  bed» 
'  and  bay  for  bis  horfe.  From  Lord  Nortbumber^ 
}and^a  boufehotd-book,  mentioned  above,  it  ap- 
pears^  tbat  tbe  linen  allowed  for  a  wbole  year 
j^nxQjtiqted  to  no  more  but  fereoty  e)ls ;  of  wbicb 

tbere 
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there  were  to  be  eight  table-cloths  (no  napkins) 
for  bis  Lordfhip's  table,  and  two  towels  for  wafh^ 
ing  bis  face  and  bands.     Pewter  veflels  were  pro- 
hibited  to  be  bired,  except  on  Cbriftmas,  Eafter, 
St  George's  day,  and  Wbitfunday.     HoUinflied 
xnentions  bis  converfing  witb  old  men,  wbo  re- 
xnarkod  many  alterat ions  in  England  witbin  tbeir 
remembrance  ;  tbat  tbeir  fatbers,  and  tbey  tbem- 
felves  formerly,  bad  notbing  to  fleep  on  but  a  ftraw 
pallet,  witb  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow  ;  a  pillow, 
faid  tbey,  being  tbougbt  meet  only  for  a  woman 
in  cbildbed  ;  and  tbat  if  a  man  in  feven  years  af- 
ter  marriage  could  purcbafe  a  flock-bed,  and  a 
fack  of  cbaflf  to  reft  bis  bead  upon,  be  tbougbt 
bimfelf  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  tbe  town ; ' 
wbo  peradventure  lay  feldom  on  a  bed  entirely 
of  featbers.     Anotber  tbing  tbey  remarked,  was 
cbange  of  boufebold-velTels  from  timber  plates  in- 
to  pewter,  and  from  wooden  fpoons  into  tin  or 
filver. 

Nor  were  tbey  lefs  piain  in  tbeir  drefs.  By  an 
a6t  of  Parliament  in  Scotland,  anno  1429,  none 
were  permitted  to  wear  filk  or  coftly  fürs,  bqt 
knights  and  lords  of  200  merks  yearly  rent.  But 
luxury  in  drefs  advanced  fo  fall,  tbat,  by  anotber 
aft,  anno  1457,  tbe  fame  drefs  was  permitted  to 
aldernien,  bailies,  and  otber  good  wortby  men 
witbin  burgb.  And  by  a  tbird  acl,  anno  1471,  it 
was  permitted  to  gentlemen  of  L.  100  yearly  rent. 
ßy  a  furoptuary  law  in  Sqotland,  anno  1621,  clotb 

of 
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of  gold  and  filver,  Rold  and  filver  lace,  velvet, 
fatin,  and  other  filk  ftuffs,  were  probibited  except 
to  noblcnien,  thcir  wives.andcbildren,  to  lords  of 
parliament,  prelatcs,  privy  cpuncillors,  lords  of 
manors,  judges,  magiftrates  of  towns,  and  to  tbofe 
who  have.  6000  merks  of  yearly  rent.  Such  dif- 
tindtions»  with  refpeft  to  land  efpecially,  are  invi- 
dious  ;  nor  can  they  eVer  be  kcpt  up.  James,  the 
firft  Britifli  monarch,  was,  during  infancy,  com- 
mitted  to  the  Dowager-Countefs  of  Mar,  who  had 
been  educated  in  France.  The  King  being  feized 
with  a  cholic  in  the  night- time,  bis  boufehold  fer* 
vants  flew  to  bis  bedrchamber,  men  and  women, 
naked  as  they  were  born ;  the  Countefs  only  had 
a  fmock. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  the  Imports 
into  England  were  not  the  feventh  part  of  the  ex* 
ports.  Our  exports  at  that  time  were  not  the  fe- 
venth part  of  our  prefent  exports  j  and  yet  our 
luxury  is  fuch,  that,  with  all  our  political  regula^ 
tions,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  balance  of  trade 
is  preferved  in  our  favour. 

Men,  in  difFerent  ages,  difFer  widely  in  their 
notions  of  luxury :  every  new  objed  of  fenfual 
gratification,  and  every  indulgence  beyond  wh^t 
is  ufual,  are  commonly  termed  luxury ;  and  ceafe 
to  be  luxury  when  they  tum  habitual.  Thus  eve- 
ry hiftorian,  ancient  and  modern,  while  he  in- 
veighs  againft  the  luxury  of  bis  own  times,  won- 
ders  at  former  biilorians  for  charadterifing  as  luxu- 
ry 
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rj  what  he  confidert  as  convenicbeies  mextly,  or 
rational  improvements.  Hcar  the  Roman  hifto* 
rian,  talking  of  tfae  War  that  his  coantrjmeti  car- 
fied  OD  fuccefsfollj  agaioft  Antiochut  King  of 
Sjria :  ^*  Luxuriae  enim  per^rinse  origo  ab  cjl- 
^'  ercitu  Afiatico  inveda  urbein  cft.  li  primüni 
^  ledos  aeratos,  veftem  ftmglilam  pretiofam^  pla- 
giüas  et  alia  textiiia^  et  qu^a  tum  magnific«  fu^ 
pelledilis  habebamur»  mooopodia  et  abacos  Rxk 
^  mam  advexeruat.  Taue  pfiütrifit,  fambafiftriae^ 
**  qae,  et  convivalia  ludionam  Obledameata  addi*- 
ta  epulii :  epalas  quoque  ipfaB  et  cura  et  fampta 
majore  adparari  ccBptft:  tum  coquus»  viliffi^ 
'*  mum  antiquis  mancipiom  asftimatiooe  et  afu, 
**  in  pretio  efle  :  et,  quod  minifterium  fui^rat^  an 
<^  haberi  cjepta,  Vix  tarnen  illa,  qoat  tum  con- 
**  fpiciebantttf,  femioi  eralkt  fttttiras  lvAürids*J" 

Uoufehdld- 

*  ^  ^or  the  Afiadc  folcliers  firft  mtrodaced  into  kome  the 
^*  foTtigti  huttny.  Thf?^'  firft  bitTitglic  tfith  tfaetn  beds  onfii- 
ß*  neated  whb  VracMi  ica^Mri»,  ^dÜMed  careHüg^  antaum 
''  and  tapeftrjy  and  what  were  tbca  eftcemed  magntficent  Ar% 
*<  niture,  fide-boards,  aad  tablet  with  oatf  foot.  Thea  t0  the 
*'  Ittxury  of  oar  leafts  were  added  finging  girk,  female  play- 
**  ers  on  the  Inte,  and  morm-dancers :  greater  care  and  ex- 
^*  pence  were  beftowed  upon  our  entertainments :  the  cook, 
*'  whom  ottr  forefatfaertf  reckoned  the  tti^aneft  flave»  hec^a^ 
^  ttow  in  high  efUem  and  teqaek ;  and  M/boLt  was  {onaeAf  a 
**  ferrüe  employmcnt,  was  now  exaltad  iato  a  fctenee*  AU 
**  xhcCe,  however,  icarcelj  defervt  to  be  recköned  ihe  ieedfr  or 
^  buds  of  tht  lozury  of  after  ti2nes.''«^Tit.  Ifir.  tib.  zxzix. 
cap.  6. 


HcHifeboM-fötiAiture  «rt  Rome  tnuft  M  thttft  p6- 
i^?^  i^Vt  V6^n  vrondetfully  platn,  wfaen  a  <^rp6t 
afld  a  <m^>tboted  table  were  »ckoned  anicles  of 
hntmy.  Whm  the  gelding  of  balh  atid  xams  wa^ 
firft  pradifed,  it  was  probabiy  coa£dered  a^  abo- 
minable  laxury^  Galvanus  Fiamma,  wSio  ki  Ibe 
fearteelith  centory  erröte  a  hiftory  oF  Milan,  bis 
MBtive  couiftry,  complainsy  that  in  hh  time  piain  !!• 
vitig  liad  ^iven  way  to  luxury  and  ertravagance. 
üt  I:egrei8  t^e  tim^s  of  Frederic  Barbavoffa  and 
Fm^d^ic  H.  vAken  the  inbabitaiitsiof  Milai^  a  great 
^afdtal,  4iad  Imt  thret  üefh  imeals  m  a  weck,  wben 
^itie  ^;^s  a  Yatity,  ^ben  tbe  better  fort  made  ufb 
4^{  ^tohd  "Wüöd  föt  oandfes»  and  n^hdn  their  fliirt^ 
>^^t  of  &r^6,  lincm  being  confinöd  to  perfons  of 
the  higbeft  ^mk.  ^*  Mafctfers»**  fitys  he,  "  are  won- 
^  ^derfnlly  changed :  linen*  is  a  common  wear :  tthe 
^*  VomeYi  dt^efs  in  filk,  otnaTnented  ücqjuentiy  with 
^  göld  ^tid  filver ;  -aifid  they  wear  göld  pendants 
^^  ät  tb^^  ea^s/'  A  iiiftoiiaii  of  the  prefent  tomes 
wbtild  lai>gb  at  Fiamma^  for  ftating  as  attides  of 
hUnüTy  ivhat  ave  ino  inove  but  decent  for  a  trardef^- 
4^n  and  bis  iH^ife.  |ohn  M ufib,  a  native  of  Lom- 
bardy,  Who  aÜb  ^rote  in  the  fourteenth  Century, 
d^claims  againft  the  kvxury  of  bis  cotemporaries, 
partkjulariy'agaiftftthat  of  «he  Citizens  of  Placen- 
•tia  bis  coüiitrymen.  '"  Ltötury  of  the  table,''  fays  . 
te,  '**  <i£  dföfs,  ^  lioüfes  and  boxifebold-furniture, 
*"  in  Placentia,  tfegan  4;o  creöp  in  after  the  year 
'**  1300.   'Houle^^höve  at  preübnt  halls,  rooms  with 

**  chimncys, 
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y  chimneys,  porticos,  wells,  'gardens,  and  man/ 
**  other  conveniencies,  unknown  to  our  anceflors. 
*'*  A  boufe  that  has  now  many  chimneys,  had 
.**  none  in  the  laft  age.  The  fire  wa*  placed  in  the 
"  middle  of  the  houfe,  without  äny  vent  for  the 
**  fmoke  but  the  tiles  :  all  the  family  fat  round  it, 
**  and  the  viftuals  werc  drefled  there.  The  ex- 
pence  of  houfehold-furniture  is  ten  times  great- 
er  than  it  was  fixty  years  ago.  The  tafle  for 
fuch  expence  comes  to  us  from  France,  from 
Flanders,  and  from  Spain.  Eating  tables,  for- 
merly  but  twelve  inches  long,  are  now  grown 
to  eighteen.  They  have  table-cloths,  with  cups, 
fpoons,  and  forks,  of  filver,  and  large  knives. 
*"  Beds  have  filk  coverings  and  curtains.  They 
have  got  candles  of  tallow  or  wax  in  caudle- 
ilicks  of  iron  or  copper.  Almoft  every  where 
there  are  two  fires,  one  for  the  Chamber,  and  onc 
"  for  the  kitchen.  Confeftions  have  come  greatly 
-**  in  tife,  and  fenfuality  regards  no  expence." 
HoUinlhed  exclaims  againft  the  luxury  and  effe- 
jninacy  that  prevailed  in  bis  time.  **  In  times 
paß,"  fays  he,  **  men  were  contented  to  dwell 
in  houfes  builded  of  fallow,  wiilow,  plumtree, 
or  elm  ;  fo  that  the  ufe  of  oak  was  dedicated  to 
churches,  religious  houfes,  princes  palaces,  noble- 
mens  lodgings,  and  navigation.  But  now,  thefe 
are  rejeÄed,  and  nothing  but  oak  any  whit  re- 
garded.  And  yet  fee  the  change  ;  for  when  our 
^  houfes  were  builded  of  wiilow,  then  had  we 

**  oaken 
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^  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that  our  houfes  are  made 
•*  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become  willow,  but 
**  many,  through  Perlian  delicacy  crept  in  among 
U8,  altogether  of  ftraw,  which  is  a  fore  altera- 
tion.  In  thofe  days»  the  courage  of  the  owner 
was  a  fufficient  defence  to  kcep  the  houfe  in 
fafety  ;  but  now,  the  affurance  of  the  timber. 


4€ 
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^*  double  doors,  locks  and  bolts,  muft  defend  the 
"  man  from  robbing.    Now,  have  we  many  chim- 


•*  neys,  and  our  tenderlings  com  piain  of  rheums, 
**  oatarrhs,  and  pofes.  Then,  had  we  none  but 
**  rere-dofles,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake.  For 
**  as  the  fmoke  in  thofe  days  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
"  fufBcient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  houfe ; 
**  fo  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  kecp 
"  the  goodman  and  hi»  family  from  the  quack  ot 
**  pofe,  wherewith  Very  few  were  then  acquaint- 
'*  ed.**  Not  many  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
Frcnch  wine,  in  Edinburgh  taverns,  was  prefented 
to  the  guefts  in  a  fmall  tin  vefTel,  meafuring  about 
an  Engliih  pint.  A  fii:)gle  drinking  glafs  ferved  a 
Company  the  wholc  cvening  ;  and  the  firft  perfons 
who  infifted  for  a  clean  glafs  with  every  new  pint, 
were  accufed  of  luxury.  A  knot  of  Highlanders 
benighted,  wrapped  themfclves  up  in  their  plaids, 
and  lay  down  in  the  fnow  to  fleep.  A  young  gen- 
tleman  making  up  a  ball  of  fnow,  ufed  it  for  a 
pillow.  His  father  *,  ftriking  away  the  ball  with 
Vol.  I.  I  i  his 

*  jSir  Evan  Csimeroi^. 
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his  foot,  **  What,  Sir,"  iays  hc,  "  are  you  tuming 

*'  effeminate  ?"     Crantz,  defcribing  the  kingdom 

of  Norway  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  has  the 

following  refledion  :  **  Robuftiffimos  educat  viros, 

qui,  nuUä  frugum  luxuria  moliti,  faepiüs  impug- 

nant  alios  quam  impugnantur*  •"  In  the  moun- 

tainous  ifland  of  Rum,  one  of  the  Weftem  Iflands  of 

Scotland,  the  com  produced  ferves  the  inhabitants 

but  a  few  months  in  winter.    The  reft  of  the  year 

they  live  on  flefh,  fifh,  and   milk ;    and  yet  are 

healthy  and  long-lived.     In  the  year  1768,  a  man 

died  there  aged  103,  who  was  50  years  cid  before 

he  ever  tafted  bread.    This  oid  man  frequently  ha- 

rangued  upon  the  piain  fare  of  former  times  ;  find- 

ing  fault  with  his  neighbours   for  indulging  in 

bread,  and  upbraiding  them  for  toiling  Uke  flaves 

to  produce  fuch  an  imnteeffary  article  of  luxury. 

The   inhabitants   of   Canada,   before    they   were 

known  to  Europeans,  were  but  thinly  clothed  in  a 

bitter  cold  climate.     They  had  no  covering  but  ^ 

fingle  fldn,  girded  about  them  with  a  belt  of  lea- 

ther.     The  coarfe  wooUen  cloth  which  they  were 

taught  to  wear  by  the  Frcnch,  raifed  bitter  lamen- 

tations  in  their  old  men  for  increafe  of  luxury  and 

decline  of  manners. 

Thus,  every  one  exclaims  againft  the  luxury  of 
the  prefent  times,  judging  more  favourably  of  the 

paft-, 

*  '*  It  produces  a  moft  robuft  race  of  men,  who  are  cner- 
*'  Tüted  by  no  luxury  of  food,  and  are  more  prone  to  attack 
^  and  harais  their  neighbours^  than  fubjeäed  to  their  at- 
w  tecks.** 
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paft ;  as  if  what  is  luxury  at  prefent,  would  ceafe 
to  be  luxury  when  it  becomes  cufl;^mary.  What 
is  the  Foundation  of  a  fentiment  fo  univerfal  ?  In 
point  of  dignity,  corporeal  pleafures  are  tbe  loweft 
of  all  that  belong  to  our  nature ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  perfons  of  delicacy  diffemble  the  pleafure  they 
have  in  eating  and  drinking  ^.  When  corporeal 
pleafure  is  indulged  to  excefs,  it  is  not  only  low, 
but  mean.  But  as,  in  judging  of  things  that  ad- 
mit  of  degrees,  comparifon  is  the  ordinary  ftand- 
ard ;  every  refinement  in  corporeal  pleafure  be- 
yond  what  is  cuftomary,  is  held  to  be  a  blameablc 
excefs,  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  For 
that  reafon,  every  improvement  in  living  is  pro- 
nounced  to  be  luxury  while  recent,  and  drops  that 
charader  when  it  comes  into  common  ufe.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  what  is  moderation  in  the  capital, 
is  efteemed  luxury  in  a  country-town.  Doth  lu- 
xury then  depend  entirely  on  comparifon  ?  is  there 
no  other  foundation  for  diftinguilhing  moderation 
from  excefs  ?    This  will  hardly  be  maintained. 

This  fubjed  i»  rendered  obfcure  by  giving  dif- 
ferent  meanings  to  the  term  luxury.  A  French 
writer  holds  every  fort  of  food  to  be  luxury  but 
raw  flefh  and  acorns,  which  were  the  original  food 
of  favages ;  and  every  fort  of  covering  to  be  lu- 
xury but  Ikins,  which  were  their  original  cloath- 
ing.  According  to  that  definition,  the  plough,  the 
fpade,  the  loom,  are  all  of  them  inttruments  of 

I  i  2  luxury  j 

*  Elements  of  Criticiüni  vol.  i.  p«  356«  edit.  5* 
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luxury ;  in  which  view,  he  juftly  extols  luxury  to 
the  fldes.  We  are  born  naked,  becaufe  we  can 
dothe  ourfelves ;  and  artificial  cloathing  is  to  man 
as  much  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  hair  or  feathers 
are  to  other  animals.  But  whatever  accords  to 
the  common  nature  of  man,  is  right ;  and  for  that 
reafon  cannot  in  a  proper  fenfe  be  termed  luxury^ 
Shoes  are  a  refinement  from  Walking  barefoot; 
and  Voltaire,  taking  this  refinement  to  be  luxury, 
laughs  at  thofe  who  declaim  againft  luxury.  Let 
cvery  man  enjoy  the  privilege  of  giving  his  owa 
meaning  to  words :  but  when  a  man  deviates  fo 
far  from  their  ufual  meaning,  the  neglenä  to  define 
them  is  inexcufable.  In  common  language  and  in 
common  apprehenfion,  luxury  always  implies  a 
faulty  excefs  j  and  upon  that  account,  is  condemur 
ed  by  all  w  riters,  fuch  only  excepted  as  affe£t  to 
be  fingular, 

Faulty  excefs  is  clearly  one  branch  of  the  defi-? 
nition  of  luxury.  Another  is,  that  the  excefs  muft 
be  habitual :  a  fingle  ad  of  intemperance,  how? 
tever  faulty,  is  not  denominated^luxury :  reitera- 
tion  muft  be  fp  frequent,  as  to  becpme  a  confirmed 
habit. 

Nor  are  thefe  particulars  all  that  enter  into  the 
definition  of  luxury.  There  are  many  pleafures, 
however  intemperate  or  habitual,  that  are  not 
branded  with  that  odious  name.  Mental  pleafurc, 
fuch  as  arifes  from  fentiment  ©r  reafoning,  falls 
not  within  the  verge  of  luxury,  to  whatever  ex- 
cefs 
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cefs  indulgcd.     If  to  relieve  merit  in  diftrefs  bc 
luxury,  it  is  only  fo  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  :  nor 
is  it  deemed  luxury  in  a  damfel  of  fifteen  to  perufc' 
love-noveh  from  morning  tili  evening.    Luxury  is 
confined  to  the  external  fenfes :  nor  does  it  belong 
to  every  one  of  thefe :  the  fine  arts  have  no  rela- 
tion  to  luxury.     A  man  is  not  even  faid  to  be  lu- 
xurious,  merely  for  indulging  in  drefs,  or  in  fine 
furniture.     HoUinfhed  inveighs  againft  drinking- 
glalTes  as  an  article  of  luxury.     At  that  rate,  a 
houfe  adorned  with  fine  ridures  or  ftatues,  would 
be  an  Imputation  on  the  proprietor.    Thus,  paffing 
in  review  every  pleafure  of  external  fenfe,  we  find, 
that  in  proper  language  the  term  luxury  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  pleafure  of  the  eye  or  ear.     That 
term  is  confined  to  the  pleafures  of  tafte,  touch, 
and  fmell,  which  appear  as  exifting  at  the  organ 
of  fenfe,  and  upon  that  account  are  held  to  be 
merely  corporeal  *. 

Having  thus  circumfcribed  our  fi^bjecä  within 
its  proper  bounds,  the  important  point  that  re- 
mains  to  be  afcertained  is,  Whether  we  have  any 
rule  for  determining  what  excefs  in  corporeal  plea- 
fure may  juftly  be  denominated  faulty.  About 
that  point  wfe  are  at  no  lofs.  Though  our  prefent 
life  be  a  ftate  of  trial,  yet  our  Maker  has  kindly 
indulged  us  in  every  pleafure  that  is  not  hurtful 
to  the  mind  nor  to  the  body ;  and  therefore  no 
excefs  but  what  is  hurtful  falls  under  the  cenfure 

113  ^^ 

*  See  Elements  of  Criticifmy  lutrodu^ion. 
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of  being  luxurious  :  it  is  faulty,  as  a  tranf greffion 
of  fclf-duty ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  condemned  by  thc 
moral  fenfe.  The  moft  violent  declaimer  againft 
luxury  will  not  affirm,  that  bread  is  luxury,  or  a 
fnow-ball  ufed  for  a  pillow :  thefe  are  innocent, 
becaufe  they  do  no  härm.  As  little  will  it  be  af- 
firmedy  that  dwelling-houfes,  more  capacious  than 
thofe  originally  built,  ought  to  be  condemned  as 
luxury  ;  feeing  they  contribute  to  cheerfulnefs  as 
well  as  to  health.  The  plague,  fome  centuries 
ago,  made  frequent  vifits  to  London,  promoted  by 
air  ftagnating  in  narrow  ftreets  and  fmall  houfes. 
From  the  great  fire  anno  1666,  when  the  houfes 
and  ftreets  were  enlarged,  the  plague  has  not  once 
been  in  London. 

Man  confifts  of  foul  and  body,  fo  intimately 
connedted,  that  the  one  cannot  be  at  eafe  while 
the  other  fuflfers.  In  order  to  have  mens  fana  in 
corpore  fano^  it  is  neceflary  to  ftudy  the  health  of 
both :  bodily  health  fupports  the  mind  ;  and  no- 
thing tends  more  than  cheerfulnefs  to  fupport  the 
body,  even  under  a  difeafe.  To  preferve  this 
complicated  machine  in  ordqr,  certain  exercifes 
are  proper  for  the  body,  and  certain  for  the  mind ; 
which  ought  never  to  incroach  the^one  on  the 
other.  Much  motion  and  bodily  exercife  tend  to 
make  us  robuft ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mind 
is  ftarved  :  much  reading  and  refledlion  fortify  thc 
mind,  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  body  is  ftarved. 
Nor  is  this  all :    excefs  in  either  is  deftruftive  to 

both ; 
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both';  for  exiercife  tob  violent,  whether  of  mind 
or  body,  wears  the  machine.  Indolence,  on  the 
other  band,  relaxes  the  machine,  and  renders  it 
weak  or  ufeleft.  -Bodily  indolence  breeds  the 
gout,  the  gravel,  and  many  other  difeafes :  nor  is 
mental  indolence  lefs  pernicious,  for  it  breeds 
peevifhnefs  and  pufiUanimity.  Thus  health,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  is  beft  preferved  by  moderate 
exercife.  And  hence  a  general  propofition,  That 
every  indulgence  in  corporeai  pleafure,  which  fa- 
vours  either  too  violent  or  too  languid  exercife, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  hurtful,  and  confe- 
quently  is  luxury  in  its  proper  fenfe.  It  is  fcarce 
neceflary  to  be  added,  that  every  fach  indulgence 
is  condemncd  by  the  moral  fenfe ;  of  which  eve- 
ry man  can  bear  teftiraony  from  what  he  himfelf 
feels. 

Too  great  indulgence  in  corporeai  pleafure  fei- 
dom  prompts  violent  exercife ;  but  inftances  are 
without  number,  of  its  relaxing  even  that  mode- 
rate degree  of  exercife  which  is  healthful  both  to 
mind  and  body.  This,  in  particular,  is  the  cafe 
of  too  great  indulgence  in  eating  or  drinking: 
fuch  indulgence,  creating  a  habitual  appetite  for 
more  than  natüre  requires,  loads  the  ftomach,  de- 
prefles  the  fpirits ;  and  brings  on  a  habit  of  liff- 
lefnefs  and  inadtivity,  which  renders  mcn  cowardly 
and  effeminate  *.     And  what  does  the  epicure  gain 

I  i  4  by 

*  Luxury  and  felfifhnefs  render  men  cowards.  People  who 
are  attached  to  riches  or  to  fenfual  pleafure,  cannot  think, 

without 
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bj  fuch  excefs  ?  In  a  grand  palace,  the  mafter  00 
cupies  not  a  greater  fpace  than  bis  meaneft  do« 
meftic ;  and  brings  to  bis  moft  fumptuous  feaft 
perbaps  lefs  appetite  than  any  of  bis  guefts«  Sa« 
tiety  witbal  makes  bim  lofe  the  relifli  even  of  ra- 
rities,  which  aflford  to  others  a  poignant  pleafure. 
Liften  to  a  fprightly  writer  handling  this  fubjed« 
'*  Le  peuple  ne  s'ennuie  guerre,  fa  vie  eft  adive ; 
**  fi  fes  amufemens  ne  fönt  pas  vari^s,  ils  fönt 
rares ;  beaucoup  de  jours  de  fatigue  lui  fönt  gou« 
ter  avec  ddices  quelques  jours  de  fetes.  Une 
"  alternative  de  longs  travaux  et  de  courts  loifirs 
'^  tient  lieu  d'aflaifonement  aux  *plaifirs  de  fon 
"  6tat.  Pour  les  riches,  leur  grand  fleau  c'eft 
**  l'ennui :  au  fein  de  tant  d'amufemens  raflem- 
**  blös  k  grands  fraix,  au  milieu  de  tant  de  gens 
"  concourans  ä  leur  plaire,  Pennui  les  confume  et 
**  les  tue;  ils  pafTent  leur  vie  ä  le  fuir  et  ä  en 
**  etre  atteints ;  ils  fönt  accabl6s  de  fon  poids  in- 
"  fupportable :  les  femmes,  fur-tout,  qui  ne 
"  favent  plus  s'occuper,  ni  s'amufer,  en  fönt  d6- 
"  vor6es  fous  le  nom  de  vapeurs.*'  KouJJeau^ 
Emile*  What  enjoyment,  then,  have  the  opulent 
above  others?  Let  them  beftow^  their  riches  in 
making  others  happy :  benevolence  will  double 
their  own  happinefs  ;  firft,  in  the  direft  adl  of  do- 

ing 

without  horror,  of  abandoning  them.  A  virtuous  man  con- 
fiders  himfelf  as  placed  here  in  Order  to  obey  the  will  of  hi$ 
Maker :  he  performs  his  duty,  and  is  ready  to  quit  his  poft 
upon  the  firft  fummons. 
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ing  good ;  and  next,  in  refledling  upon  the  good 
they  have  done^  the  moft  delicate  of  all  feafts. 

Had  the  Englifli  continued  Pagans,  they  would 
have  invented  a  new  deity  to  prefide  over  cookery. 
I  fay  it  with  regret,  but  muft  fay  it,  that  a  luxu- 
rious  table,  covered  with  every  dainty,  feems  to 
be  their  favourite  idoL  A  minifter  of  ftate  never 
withflands  a  feaft ;  and  the  link  that  unites  thofe^ 
in  oppofition,  is  the  cramming  one  another  *.  I 
fliall  not  be  furprifed  to  hear,  that  the  cramming 
a  miftrefs  has  become  the  moft  fafhionable  mode 
of  courtftiip.  Luxury  in  eating  is  not  unknown  in 
their  univerfities ;  the  only  branch  of  education  that 
feldom  proves  abortive.  It  has  not  efcaped  obfer- 
vation,  that  between  the  1740  and  1770,  no  fewer 
than  fix  Mayors  of  London  died  in  office,  a  great- 
er  number  than  in  the  preceding  500  years  :  fuch 
havoc  doth  luxury  in  eating  make  among  the  Ipns 
of  Albion  f.  How  difFerent  the  manners  of  their 
forefathers !  Bonduca  their  Queen,  ready  to  en- 
gage  the  Romans  in  a  pitched  battle,  encouraged 
her  army  with  a  pathetic  fpeech,  urging  in  par- 

ticular 

*  Thls  was  compofed  in  the  year  1770. 

f  Suicide  is  not  influenced  by  foggy  air ;  for  it  is  not  more 
frequent  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln  or  EiTex,  than  in  other  parts 
of  England.  A  habit  of  daily  excefs  in  eating  and  drinking, 
with  intervals  of  downy  eafe,  relax  cve»y  mental  fpring.  The 
man  flags  in  his  fpirits,  becomes  languid  and  low  :  nothing 
moves  him :  every  conncdlion  with  the  world  is  difTolved :  a 
Udium  vUa  enfues  \  and  then- 
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ticular  thc  following  confideraüon :    "  The  great 
advantage  we  have  over  tbem  is,  that  they  can- 
not,  like  us,  bear  hunger,  thirft,  heat,  nor  cold. 
They  muft  have  fine  bread,  wine,   and  warm 
"  houfes :   cvery  herb  and  root  fatisfies  our  hun- 
ger;   water  fupplies  the  want  of  wine;    and 
every  tree  is  to  us  a  warm  houfe  (a)*.*' 
If  it  fhould  be  afierted,  that  no  excefs  in  eating 
or  drinking  is  better  entitled  to  be  termed  luxury, 
than  the  univerfal  ufe  of  ferraented  liquors,  re- 
jefting  water  entirely ;  the  propofitioh  would  be 
ridiculedy  as  proceeding  from  fome  low-fpirited 
afcetic.     Water,  it  will  be  faid,  is  indeed  the  ori- 
ginal drink  of  animals,  and  a  wholefome  drink  it 
is.     But  why  deny  to  the  ingenuity  of  man  im- 
provements  in  nourifhment,  as  well  as  in  habita- 
tion  and  clothing  ?    I  grant  there  can  be  no  rea- 
fonable  objeftion  to  fermented  liquors,  ufed  as  a 
delicacy,  by  pcople  of  eafy  fortune.     But  what  I 
condemn,  is  their  being  the  fole  drink  of  all  ranks, 
not  even  excepting  thofe  who   live  on  charity. 
Confider  the  quality  of  animal  and  vegetable  food 
that  can  be  produced  on  land  employed  entirely  in 
raifing  vines,  barley,  and  other  materials  of  fer- 
mented 

(u)  Dion  Caflius. 

*  Providence  has  provided  the  gout  at  a  beacon  on  the 
rock  of  luxury  to  warn  againft  it.  But  in  vain  :  during  dif- 
trefs,  vows  of  temperance  are  made  :  during  the  intervals, 
thefe  vows  are  forgot.  Luxury  has  gained  too  much  ground 
in  this  ifland,  to  be  reftrained  by  admonition« 
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tnented  liquors*  The  exiftence  of  many  thou- 
fands  is  annually  prevented  by  that  fpecies  of 
luxury. 

The  indulging  in  down-beds,  foft  pillows,  and 
cafy  feats,  is  a  fpecies  of  luxury ;  becaufe  it  tends 
to  enervate  the  body,  and  to  render  it  unfit  for  fa- 
tigue.  Some  London  ladies  employ  an  Operator  for 
pairing  their  nails.  Two  young  women  of  high 
quality,  who  were  fifters,  employed  a  fervant  with 
foft  hands  to  raife  them  gently  out  of  bed  in  a 
morning.  Nothing  lefs  than  all-powerful  vanity 
can  make  fuch  perfons  fubmit  to  the  fatigues  of  a 
toilet :  how  can  they  ever  think  of  fubmitting  to 
the  horrid  pangs  of  child-bearing  I  In  the  hot  cli* 
mates  of  Afia,  people  of  rank  are  rubbed  and  chaf- 
fed  twice  a-day ;  which,  befide  being  pleafant,  is 
neceflary  for  health,  by  moving  the  blood  in  a  hot 
country,  where  floth  and  indolence  pr^ail.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  curried,  bathed,  and  oil- 
ed,  daily  ;  though  they  had  not  the  fame  excufe 
for  that  praöice  :  it  was  luxury  in  them,  though 
not  in  the  Afiatics. 

Nations,  where  luxury  is  unknown,  are  troubled 
with  few  difeafes,  and  have  few  phyficians  by  pro- 
feffion.  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  women  and 
flaves  were  the  only  phyficians,  becaufe  vegetables 
were  the  chief  food  of  the  people ;  who  befide  were 
conftantly  employed  in  war  or  in  hulbandry. 
When  luxury  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  their 

difeafes 
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difeafes  multiplied,  and  phjfic  became  a  liberal 
profelEon. 

With  refped  to  cxercife,  the  various  machines 
that  have  been  invented  for  executing  every  fort 
of  worky  render  bodily  ftrength  of  Icfs  importance 
than  formerly.  This  change  is  favourable  to  men- 
tal Operations,  without  burting  bodily  health.  The 
travelling  on  horfeback,  though  a  lefs  vigorous 
exertion  of  ftrength  than  Walking,  is  not  luxury, 
becaufe  it  is  a  healthful  exercife.  I  dare  not  fay 
fo  mach  for  wheel-carriages :  a  fpring-coach,  rol- 
ling  along  a  fmooth  road,  gives  no  exercife  ;  or  fo 
little,  as  to  be  preventive  of  no  difeafe :  it  tends 
to  enervate  the  body,  and,  in  fome  meafure^  alfo 
the  mind.  The  increafe  of  wheel-carriages  within 
a  Century  is  a  pregnant  proof  of  the  growth  of 
luxurious  jndolence.  During  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  Englifh  judges  rode  to  Weftminfter  on  horfe- 
back,  and  probably  did  fo  for  many  years  after  his 
death.  Charles  I.  iflued  a  proclamation,  prohibit- 
ing  hackney-coaches  to  be  ufed  in  London,  except 
by  thofe  who  travel  at  leaft  three  miles  out  of  town. 
At  the  Reftoration,  Charles  II.  made  his  public 
entry  into  London  on  horfeback,  between  his  two 
brothers,  Dukes  of  York  and  Glouceftcr.  We  have 
Rufhworth  for  our  voucher,  that  in  London,  not 
above  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  but  twenty 
hackney-coaches ;  which  did  not  ply  on  the  ftreets, 
but  were  kept  at  home  tili  called  for.     He  ^dds, 

that 
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that  the  King  and  Council  publiflied  a  proolama- 

tion  againft  them,  becaufe  they  raifed  the  price  of 

provender  upon  the  King,  nobility,  and  gentry. 

At  prefent,  1000  hackney-coaches  ply  on  the  ftreets 

pf  London  ;  befide  a  great  number  öf  ftage-coaches 

for  travelling  from  London  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 

dom.     The  firft  coach  with  glaffes  in  France  was 

brought  from  Bruflels  to  Paris,  anno  1660,  by  the 

Prince  of  Cond6.     Sedan-chairs  were  not  known 

in  England  before  the  year  1634.     Cookery  and 

coaches  have  reduced  the  military  fpirit  of  the 

Englilh  nobility  and  gentry  to  a  languid  ftate:  the 

former,  by  overjoading  the  body,  has  infedled  them 

with  difpiriting  ailipents ;  the  latter,  by  foftering 

pafe  and  indolence,  have  b^niflied  labour,  the  pnly 

^mtidote  to  fuch  ailments  *.    Too  great  indulgence 

in  the  fine  arts  confumes  part  of  the  time  that 

DUght  to  be  employed  on  the  important  duties  of 

life  :  but  the  fine  arts,  even  when  too  njuch  indul- 

ged,  produce  one  good  efFeft,  which  is,  to  foften 

and  humanize  our  manners :  nor  do  they  härm  the 

body,  if  they  relax  not  that  degree  of  exercife 

which  i^  neceflary  for  fupporting  it  in  health  and 

yigoun 

The 

*  "  J'ai  tCMLijours  vu  ceux  qui  voyageoient  dans  debonnes  voi- 
jtures  bien  doijces,  r^yeurs,  triftes,  grondans  ou  fouffrans  ;  et 
les  pi6tons  toujours  gais,  legers,  et  contens  de  tout.  Com- 
bien  le  ccEur  rit  quand  on  approche  du  gite  !  Combien  un  re- 
pas  groffier  par6it  favoureux  !  avec  quel  plaifir  on  le  repofe 
a  table!    Quel  bon  fommcil  on  fait  dans  un  mauvals  lit!" 
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The  enervating  effeäs  of  luxury  upon  the  body, 
are,  above  all,  remarkable  in  war.  The  officers  of 
Alexander's  army  were  foon  tainted  with  Afiatic 
jnanners.  Moft  of  them,  after  bathing,  had  fer- 
vants  for  rubbing  them,  and,  inftead  of  piain  oil, 
ufed  precious  ointments.  Leonatus,  in  particular, 
commiflioned  from  Egypt  the  powder  he  ufed 
when  he  wreftled,  which  loaded  feveral  cameis. 
Alexander  reproved  them  mildly  :  "  I  wonder  that 

men  who  have  undergone  fuch  fatigues  in  war, 

are  not  taught  by  experience,  that  labour  pro« 
"  duces  fweeter  and  founder  fleep  than  indolence. 
**  To  be  voluptuous,  is  an  abjed  and  flavifh  ftate. 
"  How  can  a  man  take  care  of  bis  horfe,  or  keep 
'^  bis  armour  bright,  who  difdains  to  employ  bis 
''  own  hands  upon  what  is  deareft  to  bim,  his  own 
«  body*?'» 

With  refped  to  the  mind  in  particular,  manifold 
are  the  pernicious  effefts  of  luxury.  Corporeal 
pLeafures  are  all  of  them  felfifh  ;  and,  when  much 
indulged,  tend  to  make  felfiflinefs  the  leading  prin- 
ciple.  Voluptuoufnefs  accordingly,  relaxing  every 
fympathetic  aSedtion,  brings  on  a  beaftly  felfifh- 
nefs,  which  leaves  nothing  of  man  but  the  extemal 
figure.  Luxury,  befide,  renders  the  mind  fo  effe- 
minate,  as  to  be  fubdued  by  every  diftrefs  :  the 
flighteft  pain,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  a  real 
evil :  and  any  higher  degree  becomes  a  torture. 

The 

♦  Plutarch. 
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The  French  are  far  gone  in  that  difeafe.  Piöures 
of  deep  diftrefs,  which  attraft  Englifh  fpedlatots, 
are  to  the  French  unfupportable  :  their  averfion  to 
pain  overcomes  the  attraftive  power  of  fympathy, 
and  debars  from  the  ftage  every  diftrefs  that  makes 
a  deep  impreflion.  The  Britifli  are  gradually  fink- 
ing  into  the  fame  weaknefs  :  Venice  Preferved  col- 
lecäs  not  fuch  numbers  as  it  did  originally  ;  and 
would  fcarce  be  endured,  were  not  our  fympathy 
blunted  by  familiarity :  a  new  play  in  a  fimilar 
tone  would  not  take.  The  gradual  decay  of  man- 
hood  in  Britain,  appears  from  their  funeral  rites. 
Formerly  the  deceafed  were .  attended  to  the  grave 
by  relations  and  friends  of  both  fexes  ;  and  the  day 
of  their  death  was  preferved  in  remembrance,  with 
folemn  lamentation,  as  the  day  of  their  birth  was 
with  exhilarating  cups.  In  England,  a  man  was 
firft  relieved  from  attending  his  deceafed  wife  to 
the  grave ;  and  afterward  from  attending  his  de- 
ceafed children  ;  and  now  fuch  efFeminäcy  of  mind 
prevails  there,  that,  upon  the  laft  groan,  the  de- 
ceafed, abandoned  by  every  relation,  is  delivered 
to  an  undertaker  by  profeflion,  who  is  left  at  lei- 
fure  to  mimic  the  funeral  rites.  In  Scotland,  fuch. 
refinement  has  not  yet  taken  place :  a  man  is  in-r 
deed  excufed  from  attending  his  wife  to  the  grave ; 
but  he  performs  that  duty  in  perfon  to  every  other 
relation,  his  children  not  excepted.      I  am  told, 

that 
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that  people  of  high  fafhion  in  England  begin  to 
leave  the  care  of  their  fick  relations  to  hired  nurfes  ; 
and  think  they  do  their  duty  in  making  fhort  vifits 
from  time  to  time. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  luxury  witb  refpccS 
to  thofe  only  who  arc  infe£ted  with  ;t ;  and,  did 
its  poifon  fpread  no  wider,  the  eafe  perhaps  would 
be  the  lefs  deplorable.  But  unhappilj,  where 
luxury  prevails,  the  innocent  fuffer  with  the 
guilty*  A  man  of  economy,  whether  a  mer- 
chant,  or  a  manufafturer,  lays  up  a  flock  for 
bis  children,  and  adds  ufeful  ipembers  to  the 
ftate,  A  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  lives  abovc 
bis  fortune,  or  bis  profits,  accuftoms  bis  chil-r 
dren  to  luxury,  and  abandons  them  to  poverty 
when  he  dies.  Luxury,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
a  great  enemy  to  population  :  it  enhances  the 
expence  of  living,  and  confines  many  to  the  bache» 
lor-ftate.  Luxury  of  the  table,  in  particular,  is  re- 
markable  for  that  effed :  •'L'homme  riebe  met  toute 
"  fa  gloire  ä  confommer,  toute  fa  grandeur  ä  per- 
**  dre,  en  un  jour  ä  fa  table,  plus  de  biens  qu'il 
"  n'en  faudroit  pour  faire  fubfifter  pluüeurs  fa- 
"  millest  II  abufe  6galement  et  des  animaux  et  des 
*^  hommefs :  dont  le  refte  demeure  affamö,  languit 
^*  dans  la  mifere,  et  ne  travaille  que  pour  fatisfaire 
"  k  Tappötit  immodere,  et  ä  la  vanit6  encore  plus 
*^  infatiable,  de  cet  homipe ;    qui  detruifsmt  les 

"  autres 


.'*  autresp^r  1^  difette,;fe  de^ruitlui-pSine  par  le;s 

To  cpnfi^e«^  luxiary  in  a  political  view,  no  re- 
fixiement  of  drefs,  of  tjje  tay e,  of  equipage,  of  ha- 

j|t>itEftiQn,  is  luxuKy  in  thofe  yvlio  can  affbrd  the  ex- 
pence  ;  and  the  pjablicgaips  by.the  ^ncouragement 
that  is  giyesti  to  arts,  manufai^ures,  and  camiperce« 
But  a  mode  of  living  abpve  a  man's  annual  income, 
weakens  the.ftate,  hy  reducing  to  ppvetty,  not  only 
the  fqTuanderers  themfelves,  but  many  innocent 
and  induftripps  perfons  connefted  with  them.  Lu- 
xury  is,  above  all,  p^rijicious  in  a  commercial 

^  ftate.  A  perfon  pf  jnodjeration  is  fatisfied  with 
fmall  profits :  not  fo  the  luxurious,  who  dcfpife 
^very  branch  of  tra4e  but  what  returns  great  pro- 
fits :  other  bjanches  are  engrofled  by  foreigners 
who  are.more  frugal.  The  merchants  of  Amfter- 
dam,  and  even  of  London,  within  a  Century,  lived 
with  piore  economy  than  their  clerks  do  at  prefent« 
Their  country-houfes  and  gardens  lyiake  not  the 
greateil  articles  of  their  expence.    At  f^rft,  a  mer- 

chaht 

*  "  The  fole  gloxy  of  the  rieh  man  is,  to  confume  and  de- 
**  ftroy ;  and  his  grandeur  contifts»  in  lavifhing  in  one  day 
*'  upon  the  expence  of  his  table  what  would  procol^e  fubiift- 
**  ence.for  many  families.  .He  abufes  equally  animals  and 
**  his  foUpw-creaturesi . a  great . part  pf  whom,  a  prey  to  fa- 
^<  mine,  and  Is^^guifhipg  in  mifery,  labour  and  toil  to  fatisfy 
**  his  immoderate  defires,  and  infatiable  yanity  ;  who»  deftroy- 
^  ing  others  by  want,  deftroys  himfelf  by  excefs."— i^v^ii. 
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chant  retires  to  his  country-houfe  on  Sundays  only 
and  holidays  :  but  beginning  to  relifh  indolent  re« 
tirement,  bufinefs  grows  irkfome,  he  trufls  all  to 
his  Clerks,  lofes  the  thread  of  his  aSairs,  fees  no 
longer  with  his  own  eyes,  and  is  now  in  the  high 
way  to  perdition.      Every  crofs  accident   makes 
him  totter :  and  in  labouring  circumftances,  he  is 
tempted  to  venture  all  in  hopes  of  re-eilablifliment. 
He  falls  at  laft  to  downright  gaming  ;  which,  fetting 
confcience  afide,  is  a  prudent  meafure :  he  rifks 
only  the  money  of  his  creditors,  for  he  himfelf  has 
nothing  to  lofe :   it  is  now  with  him,  Cafar  aut 
nihil*.    Such  a  man  never  &lls  without  involving 
many  in  his  ruin. 

The  bad  eSe£ts  of  luxury  above  difplayed,  are 
not  the  whole,  nor  indeed  the  moft  deflrudlive.  In 
all  times  luxury  has  been  the  ruin  of  every  flate 
where  it  prevailed.  Nations  originally  are  poor 
and  virtuous.  They  advance  to  induftry,  com- 
merce, and  perhaps  to  conqueft  and  empire«  But 
this  ftate  is  never  permanent :  great  opulence  opens 
a  wide  door  to  indolence,  fenfuality,  corruption, 
proftitution,  perdition.  Bat  that  more  important 
branch  of  th^  fubjed  is  referved  to  particul^r 
iketches,  where  it  will  make  a  better  figure. 

In  the  favage  ftate,  man  is  almoft  all  body,  with 
a  very  fmall  proportion  of  mind.  In  the  maturity 
of  civil  fociety,  he  is  complete  both  in  mind  and 

bpd/, 

*  ^'  CsCuT  or  nodüng/' 
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body.    In  a  ftate  of  degeneracy  by  luxury  and  vo- 
luptuoufnefsy  he  has  neither  mind  nor  body  ^. 


*  In  ancient  Egyptt  ezecution  againft  the  perfon  of  a  debtor 
was  prohibited.  Such  a  law  could  not  obtain»  but  among 
atemperate  people,  where  bankruptcy  happens  by  misfortune, 
and  feldom  by  luxury  or  eztravagance*  In  Switzerland»  not 
only  a  bankrupt  but  even  bis  fons  are  ezcluded  from  public 
oSce  tili  all  the  family  debts  be  paid. 
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